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Michel Conan 


Isn’t it surprising that European garden history would give the impression that garden art 
was, and remained well into the nineteenth century, a domain of human activity in which 
aristocratic taste held a monopoly on excellence? Garden history reads like a chronicle of 
aristocratic tastes and initiatives. Lesser nobles imitate aristocrats and bourgeois imitate 
lesser nobles, refinement and good taste diminishing as the models trickle down the social 
hierarchy. This scenario seems to hold true until the nineteenth century, when bad taste 
prevailed and garden art lost its capacity for great stylistic invention. 

This continuous preeminence of aristocratic tastes and initiatives seems to be in con- 
trast with developments in other aspects of social and cultural life since the Renaissance. By 
the sixteenth century, bourgeois initiatives had challenged aristocratic dominance over taste 
and artistic practice in poetry, music, dance, and theater. The same social competition ex- 
tended to most other aspects of social life, particularly issues of economic, judicial, and 
political power. Much of modern European history is naturally seen as the outcome of this 
competition between aristocrats and their bourgeois challengers. Is garden art a fascinating 
exception or have the effects of interaction and conflict between members of the aristoc- 
racy and the bourgeoisie simply been overlooked? Has the focus on the role of aristocratic 
patronage obscured the exchanges between aristocratic and bourgeois culture? Did the 
bourgeois pursue different concerns when making their gardens? These are naive ques- 
tions, of course, but they have stimulated exciting debates that invite a repositioning of 
garden history. 

The purpose of this volume is not to revise the history of Austrian, English, French, 
or Italian gardens but rather to raise significant questions that apply to all of them and 
enable us to see their individual histories as a part of a larger history of Western gardens 
deeply immersed in social and cultural history in the West. The distinction between aris- 
tocracy and bourgeoisie, however, is not a clear and simple one. Between the Renaissance 
and the end of the nineteenth century, these social categories have been defined very 
differently. Social mobility further complicates the issue, as rich bourgeois buy their way 
into the aristocracy and poor noble families drop out. It has been noted, quite often, that 
one strategy such ennobled bourgeois used in their efforts to become assimilated into 
aristocratic circles was to create fashionable gardens. Can we assume that aspirations for 
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aristocratic status were such an important force that bourgeois emulation of aristocratic 
gardens sufficiently accounts for the spread of garden fashion and that attempts by aristo- 
crats to distance themselves from this upstart imitation explains progress in garden art? 
Could the history of garden art be studied as a part of the history of conspicuous con- 
sumption? 


Gardens and Issues of Conspicuous Consumption 


A short account of the rise of garden art in France may help highlight the interest and 
the difficulties of this issue. During the 1620s, Louis XIII and Richelieu ordered the dis- 
mantling of fortresses and enforced their order manu militari. During the sixteenth century, 
a large part of the feudal nobility in France had been ruined by economic crisis and the 
wars of religion and had been forced to sell land in order to build new manor houses. It 
became easy for rich bourgeois, owners of public offices first and later financiers, to buy 
landholdings to which a title was attached, have the title subsequently raised to marquisate 
or earldom, and then build a stately house with gardens in order to display their newly 
acquired social status. René de Longueil, for instance, was born in a family of lawyers at the 
parliament of Paris. He was président a la Cour des Aides in 1620. His estate at Maisons was 
raised to a marquisate in 1638, and he was président 4 mortier'in 1638 when he commis- 
sioned Frangois Mansart (1598-1666) to design the house and gardens.? He became 
surintendant des finances in 1651. This pattern may be observed around all major cities 
including Paris, Rouen, Toulouse, and Lyon. Jean-Pierre Brancourt noted that around Lyon 
in 1698 the feudal nobility held only forty-seven noble estates, whereas the ennobled bour- 
geoisie held more than one hundred fifty.* The new elite engaged in conspicuous con- 
sumption. Adopting new styles for garden and building architecture already employed by 
Henri IV or Louis XII enabled them to celebrate their elevated position, display their 
alliance to the king, and distance themselves from the former feudal nobility. 

Mansart* may be the most famous garden designer of that time, but a new type of 
garden design slowly emerged and became established as a tradition among a strong group 
of royal gardeners concentrated mostly around the Tuileries. Le Notre (1613-1700) de- 
signed his first celebrated commission for another surintendant des finances, the ill-fated 


' This was one of the most important offices in the whole French parliamentary system. There were 12 
parliaments in France, the most important in Paris. It was responsible for justice, control of the taxation system, 
administration of police, legislation, finances, public welfare, public education, organization of the regencies, 
and ecclesiastical discipline; it even ruled on the legality of the king’s testament. The Great Chamber was the 
single most important office. It was placed under the government of the first president and nine présidents 4 
mortier who wore red robes with a coat with embroidered ermine, and the special velvet head covering, the 
mortier. Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la France au XVUe et XVIHe siécles (Paris, 1979), 422-25. 

?See Kenneth Woodbridge, Princely Gardens (New York: Rizzoli, 1986), 161-79; and Jean-Pierre Babelon 
and Claude Mignot, Francois Mansart, le génie de Varchitecture (Paris: Gallimard, 1998). 

Jean-Pierre Brancourt, “Les chateaux en France au XVIléme siécle,” XVIléme siécle, Revue trimestrielle 
publiée par la société d’études du XVUeme siecle 118-119 (1978): 25-36. 

*Babelon and Mignot, Francois Mansart. 

> Several families of gardeners who contributed to the maintenance of and changes to the Tuileries 
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Nicolas Fouquet, at Vaux and was subsequently commissioned for the gardens at Versailles 
by Louis XIV.° Thus, early developments of the French baroque garden style resulted from 
interaction between royal and recently ennobled bourgeois patronage. This did not follow 
the expected trickle-down pattern, since the ennobled bourgeois, far from simply imitating 
royal gardens, promoted new developments. In fact, Louis XIV can be seen to follow in the 
footsteps of Fouquet, borrowing Fouquet’s architect, garden architect, painter, and even his 
Apollonian iconography. 

A compelling example of trickle-down processes at work in garden art was, however, 
provided a few years later. In 1709 twenty-nine-year-old Antoine-Joseph Dezallier 
d’Argenville (1680-1765), a second-generation ennobled bourgeois who held a position in 
the king’s administration, anonymously published in Paris The Theory and Practice of Garden- 
ing (Fig. 1). It provides a comprehensive description of the aristocratic art of gardening in 
France. The first five illustrations show general plans for gardens of from sixty to one 
hundred acres. In the second edition, published four years later, Dezallier explained that 
demands from his readers had led him to add a plate for smaller gardens of three and four 
acres (Fig. 2). Thirty years after that, he added still another plate showing gardens poorly 
sited on very irregular grounds along a river and surrounded by a village. The book makes 
clear that splendid designs for aristocrats could be used and imitated by others. Dezallier 
illustrated how less fortunate readers of his book could adapt grand designs to the limited 
means of a moderately wealthy bourgeois. The three city gardens reduced to a single par- 
terre added in the second edition (Fig. 3) are a telling example. With the introduction in the 
fourth edition of 1747 of gardens established on rather inconvenient sites for private own- 
ers (Fig. 4), Dezallier seems to have understood a social pattern of behavior—conspicuous 
consumption—that was not to be analyzed until 1912 by American sociologist Thorstein 
Veblen (1857-1929).’ French gardens created by aristocratic conspicuous consumption 


gardens under Henri IV and Louis XIII, such as those of Pierre le Nostre, André Tarquin, Claude Mollet, and 
Guillaume Moisy, developed a comprehensive view of garden design and of the need for artistic training of 
garden designers. In 1638 Boyceau de la Barauderie published the first book presenting the perspective on 
garden art that these men had elaborated and from which Boyceau had learned. 

® Nicolas Fouquet was born in a family of the robe nobility, which already had a long history on his 
mother’s side, while his father had been the minister of marine affairs and commerce for Richelieu. He was 
appointed to a succession of positions of intendancy of the armies, including the intendancy of the royal army 
during the siege of Paris after the Fronde, and demonstrated his loyalty to the king. He was then appointed 
director of public prosecutions of the Parliament of Paris in 1650.The royal government had come into 
conflict with the Parliament of Paris over its rights to vote or refuse taxes, which had led to the Fronde civil 
war and a desperate financial situation. In 1651 René de Longueil was appointed intendant des finances and 
dismissed 1 year later; he was replaced by the 71-year-old Marquis de la Vieuville, who died in 1653.Then, 
after the kingdom had been threatened with bankruptcy for several years, Cardinal Mazarin chose to give 
joint responsibility of the surintendant des finances to 2 people: Nicolas Fouquet (1615-80) and Abel Servien 
(1593-1659), 2 men devoted to the king. After a few years of quibbling with Servien, Fouquet was made 
responsible in 1654 for collecting all the financial resources of the state and for managing the country’s 
finance policies. He had inherited Vaux, a place with a title attached to it, from his father in 1640 and started 
to build there in 1656. See Daniel Dessert, Argent, pouvoir et société au grand siécle (Paris: Fayard, 1984), 279-97. 

7 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class: An Economic Study in the Evolution of Institutions (New 
York: Macmillan, 1899). 
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1. Layout of a large garden sloping down in front of the house, suitable for a most 
magnificent estate comprising from 50 to 60 acres (Antoine-Joseph Dezallier d’ Argenville, 
La théorie et pratique du jardinage ot l’on traite 4 fond de beaux jardins appelés 


communément jardins de plaisance ou de propreté, composés de parterres ... 
[Paris, 1747], p. 42, pl. 2A) 
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2. Layout of 2 small gardens suitable for private owners. The left figure shows a 4-acre garden arranged 
in the largest and most regular sections such an oddly shaped estate ground can afford; the layout of the 
right figure shows an even smaller and more oddly shaped estate ground. (Dezallier, La théorie et 


pratique du jardinage, pl. 5A) 


were imitated by nobles of lesser means who aspired to the status of courtiers. These were 
imitated by rich bourgeois and, in turn, by petty bourgeois. Eventually this trickle-down 
process degraded the gardens’ artistic value. 

Veblen’s theory has, however, been challenged on many grounds, and we should reex- 
amine its worth for garden history. It should be noted, for instance, that social competition 
does not always lead people to emulate those of higher status, since it may just as well lead 
to social differentiation. Pierre Bourdieu has driven this point home by showing how social 
distinctions could be expressed by consumption of artistic goods, contributing, in turn, to 
the reproduction of hierarchy within a society with low social mobility.’ Conspicuous 
consumption can then be seen as a behavior enabling one group of people to distinguish 


8Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1984). 
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3. Layout of 3 small gardens and parterres suitable for mansions in a city (Dezallier, La théorie et 
pratique du jardinage, pl. 7B) 


itself both from its superiors and its inferiors. This leads to renewed questions concerning 
the history of gardening in different societies, inviting a look at vernacular gardens, farmers’ 
gardens, curates’ gardens, or even bourgeois gardens for signs of social distinction or emu- 
lation in their design or maintenance. Moreover, an attempt to achieve a higher status 
through imitation is not the sole reason for adopting the mores and consumption habits of 
a more affluent group.’ Gardens can be enjoyed for the respite they provide from the 
pressures of city life. They also suggest the pleasures of a pastoral life, a craving for which 
was very common among learned bourgeois of the mid-seventeenth century, who had a 
firmer grounding in the classics than most aristocrats. Imitative behavior is not always 


° These questions are discussed in the already large bibliography of studies in the history of consump- 
tion. See Arjun Appadurai, ed., The Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1986); Grant McCracken, Culture and Consumption: New Approaches to the Symbolic 
Character of Consumer Goods and Activities (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1988); John Brewer and 
Roy Porter, eds., Consumption and the World of Goods (London: Routledge, 1993); Daniel Roche, Histoire des 
choses banales: Naissance de la consommation dans les sociétés traditionnelles (XVIIe—XIXe siécle) (Paris: Fayard, 1997). 
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4. Layout of 2 gardens suitable for private owners. The right side shows a garden on a gently sloping 
ground of 20 acres, which was already built with houses and garden terraces before the garden was 
designed. The left side shows a 5-acre garden on a steep hillside flanked by a small river and the streets of 
a village. (Dezallier, La théorie et pratique du jardinage, pl. 6A) 


emulative; it can be explained by different motives. We certainly cannot, for example, be- 
lieve that Dutch patrons who imitated French gardens at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wanted to become assimilated to French aristocrats, with whom they had been at war 
and over whom they had triumphed. 

The relationship between conspicuous consumption and the development of garden 
art is certainly not the only issue examined in this volume. This brief discussion was in- 
tended only to explain why, starting from a rather naive question about the relative contri- 
bution of different social groups to the development of garden art, several authors in this 
volume were led very quickly to broader questions about consumption, the evolution of 
fashion, and relationships between social and cultural change. The first section of the vol- 
ume examines questions about class and the consumption of garden art, demonstrating that 
garden-art consumption cannot be subsumed under a single model that applies to all peri- 
ods and to all places. This volume shows, nevertheless, that developments in garden art from 
the Renaissance to the nineteenth century cannot be isolated from social changes, upon 
which they may either depend or have a bearing. 
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The second section demonstrates different forms of penetration by bourgeois cultures 
into garden art. These essays show how social encounters between bourgeois and aristocrats 
contributed to aristocratic appropriation of bourgeois cultures. The volume’s authors also 
look at the difficulties, noted earlier, entailed in labeling persons or families as bourgeois or 
aristocrat. These authors’ criticism of the sociological categories commonly used in writ- 
ing economic or cultural history, and of the limitations of iconology in garden history, is 
very suggestive of new methods that could be useful in many aspects of garden history. The 
authors also demonstrate that a broad understanding of cultural change may be necessary 
for interpretation of social change uncovered in the study of gardens. 

The third section is centered on discussion of two issues that have usually been dis- 
cussed separately in recent literature but that are united in the attention lavished upon 
gardens: gender and public space, in the sense made familiar by Jurgen Habermas. It should 
not be surprising to read that the question of the construction of the public good was 
differentiated according to gender in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; it is probably 
much more unexpected to discover to what extent gardens played a role in constructing a 
new morality based upon bourgeois values developed during the previous centuries and 
reworked in different social contexts. The volume begins with a presentation that contrib- 
utes to this last debate, but it does much more. Succeeding chapters present possibilities for 
new directions in garden studies that might contribute to larger debates in social and cul- 
tural history. 


Chapter Overviews: The Arguments 


In each section of the volume, chapters are presented in historical order, irrespective 
of the country in which the gardens under discussion were located. This has the inconve- 
nience of separating chapters that deal with the same country and period but from differ- 
ent perspectives. Because these contributions propose a small number of common ques- 
tions for discussion, it is important to bring them together and to give a short summary of 
them all, stressing their sometimes theoretical implications. There are many possible read- 
ings of any volume of collected essays. This is especially true when the chapters are in 
dialogue with one another and examine similar places and periods from different perspec- 
tives. In a final section of this introduction, we try to broaden the domain of discussion, to 
suggest how some of these debates can be linked to other areas of research in social or 
cultural history, and also to point to some of the methodological consequences that can 
tentatively be drawn from these essays. Let us turn now to a brief summary of the book. 

Patrice Higonnet’s essay “Mique, the Architect of Royal Intimacy” spans the main 
themes of the symposium and develops a broad perspective on changes in contemporary 
historiography and in relationships between garden history (as a part of art history) and 
cultural history. Higonnet takes as a starting point the life of Richard Mique, the architect 
mostly remembered as the designer of gardens and buildings for Marie-Antoinette’s Trianon 
just before the outbreak of the French Revolution. Mique was very successful as an archi- 
tect of intimate places, bringing to royal ladies, his clients, comfort in line with bourgeois 
attitudes toward everyday life. He also responded to modern craving for intimacy and 
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personal freedom in the invention of picturesque garden designs, displaying a deep under- 
standing of different aspects of cultural changes of his time. Mique’s fate after the revolu- 
tion, however, shows that he had failed to understand one feature of his contemporary 
culture, that is, the powerful development of public opinion; he fell a victim of the guillo- 
tine for lack of clearer judgment. 

Higonnet’s presentation invites readers to reconsider the place of garden history within 
the broader field of history. It suggests that garden history, instead of remaining a subcat- 
egory of an isolated field of art connoisseurship, can contribute to studies of problems in 
cultural history as the development of the modern concept of the private and the personal 
or the conditions that affect public opinion. The drama of Mique was that he failed to 
perceive the second despite his ability to sense and contribute to the first. Such an observa- 
tion calls attention to the value and the limits of studying intention when assessing the role 
of an individual in societal changes. 


Social Class and Consumption 

The first part of this volume, devoted to discussions of social class and consumption, 
comprises five chapters: a contribution by Lauro Magnani on gardens in the Genovese 
Republic; Elizabeth Hyde’s report on flower collecting in seventeenth-century France; 
Gregory Nosan writing on the political significance of the Vauxhall gardens; David Lam- 
bert on the garden aesthetics of Bristol merchant venturers; and Robert Rotenberg on 
bourgeois gardens in Metternich’s Vienna. This section shows that emulation of aristocratic 
gardens and conspicuous consumption can be accounted for in different ways according to 
the social vantage point of the interpreters. These examples also demonstrate that even 
conspicuous consumption of gardens by commoners aspiring to a higher status could con- 
tribute somewhat obliquely to new cultural developments. In short, sociological interpre- 
tations of the conspicuous consumption of gardens oversimplify the relationships between 
changes in garden art and issues of social mobility, and they tend to miss the contributions 
of lower-status groups to cultural developments. 

“The Rise and Fall of Gardens in the Republic of Genoa, 1528-1797” by Lauro 
Magnani seems to provide clear examples of conspicuous garden consumption. Bourgeois 
families who had succeeded in entering the power structure of Genoa on a par with 
ancient feudal noble families created a pattern of upward social mobility for other bour- 
geois families; they institutionalized the right of noble families to engage in bourgeois 
economic activities and engaged in patterns of conspicuous consumption. Bourgeois fami- 
lies, meanwhile, were creating urban villas and gardens to display their status at the same 
time that their source of income was shifting from commerce to international finance. 
Rather than create a degraded version of the Roman villa from which they took their 
inspiration, these families established a new architectural code for the villa, its gardens, and, 
significantly, the garden grotto. These gardens were denounced as outrageous examples of 
consumption created by men aspiring above their status. They were attacked by defenders 
of aristocratic prerogatives outside Genoa and by opponents of the shift from commerce to 
finance and banking inside Genoa. Magnani shows that interpretations stressing only that 
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the villas were perceived locally and abroad as symbols of bourgeois usury and that nar- 
rowly judge them as emulating courtly settings for the entertainment of aristocratic visitors 
muss two aspects of significance. First, these villas and gardens established a new pattern of 
living that could be emulated by other powerful merchants in Europe, a pattern that held 
greater advantage for them than did aristocratic Italian palaces—as Rubens pointed out in 
a book he produced for Flemish merchants. Second, they fostered new consideration over 
time of the house and garden as a personal and private place. Interestingly, this Genovese 
model of villa and garden became such a symbol of local entrenchment in a static political 
economy that, in the second half of the eighteenth century, an important reformer who 
failed to modernize republic’s economy turned instead to the making of a garden in the 
Anglo-Chinois style. He transferred to this garden his cravings for a physiocratic reform of 
the Genoese political economy—another example of conspicuous consumption not linked 
to status seeking. 

In her study of the “florist” society in “Flowers of Distinction: Taste, Class and Flori- 
culture in Seventeenth-Century France,’ Elizabeth Hyde uses models of art consumption, 
such as those of Pierre Bourdieu or Norbert Elias, and charts the conditions under which 
there developed in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France a group of people who 
had a clear sense of their common identity and yet cannot be identified by such usual 
sociological categories as rank, status, or occupation. Hyde shows that people who col- 
lected flowers came from very different social levels and brought a variety of interests to 
bear upon this activity. Collecting flowers was a form of consumption that contributed to 
the production of a new culture, spurred by practical and scholarly concerns and sustained 
in its development by the arrival of new exotic plants and the cultivation of new species in 
France. Florists’ publications of their collections stimulated and disseminated this cultural 
practice and helped florists to think of themselves as a distinguished group. The quest for 
refined, cultivated flowers drew fashion along in its wake. Florists became fashion leaders; 
even when Louis XIV outpaced the most wealthy florists’ consumption of rare bulbs he 
still bowed to their tastes. Surprisingly enough, the king’s style of consumption parallels 
that of the bourgeois gentilhomme so bitterly mocked by Moliére at the court of Versailles. 
Not only does Hyde support Rotenberg’s assumption, discussed below, about the role of 
garden consumption in group identity construction, she shows how such groups could 
even become leaders in the development of an art emulated by the king himself, who, 
though he practiced it on a grand and lavish scale, lacked somewhat the refined taste of the 
curieux fleuristes.'° 

Vauxhall was, by contrast, a place where—as was commonly acknowledged among 
contemporaries—social emulation was unabashedly pursued by commoners, members of 
the gentry, and noblemen. However, Gregory Nosan demonstrates in “Pavilions, Power, and 
Patriotism: Garden Architecture at Vauxhall” that self-display at Vauxhall should not be seen 
as simply another straightforward example of conspicuous consumption. These commer- 


See also Antoine Schnapper, Collections et collectionneurs dans la France du XVeme siecle (Paris: Flammarion, 


1994). 
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cial public gardens were created in a deliberate attempt to revive national celebration and 
patriotic culture, and to enable the public to indulge in courtly theatricality and pageantry 
in a completely new way. The crowd itself performed the pageant in lieu of courtiers 
around the king and was invited to identify with Shakespeare as an emblem of great com- 
moners who had become national heroes. Nosan demonstrates the degree of fascination 
exerted by the cult of Shakespeare and the British Worthies, as they were called in the 
Stowe temple dedicated to them, all of whom were regarded as guardians against the dan- 
gers of effeminacy in British society. Nosan explains how the gardens, the architecture, and 
its decoration contributed in threefold fashion to a collective identification. First, low- 
priced entrance fees, cheap explanatory leaflets, and commercialized access to all facilities 
meant that all visitors, whatever their status, were treated equally as consumers. Second, the 
symmetry that existed between the dining boxes and the Prince of Wales’s own Great 
Room facilitated the prince’s mingling with the crowds during his visits to the gardens and 
gave all visitors a share in the same pleasures he enjoyed. Third, visitors were invited to 
fantasize about and identify with national heroes. 

The success of Vauxhall gardens appears to be a complex phenomenon. It capitalized 
on its customers’ common fantasies of upward mobility to draw them into a moment of 
symbolic Englishness, in which social difference was cast along rather different lines than 
division between bourgeois and aristocrat. This was done for the financial benefit of Jonathan 
Tyers, its owner, and for the political benefit of Frederick, Prince of Wales. Nosan shows 
how much the design of visual frames in the gardens contributed to the success of this 
symbolic identification of people with the nation, while imparting no lasting effect on the 
rise of a patriotic middle class, which it would have seemed to prefigure. 

David Lambert develops another example of cultural encounter between bourgeois 
and aristocrat in garden art in “The Prospect of Trade: The Merchant Gardeners of Bristol 
in the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century.’ These encounters prompted contempt for 
gardens born out of conspicuous bourgeois consumption. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Bristol was a thriving merchant city, where suburban villas and gardens were built 
by rich merchants. Contemporary critics were quick to expose these as crass bourgeois 
affectations of aristocratic status. 

Opposition to the government’s aggressive policy toward the American colonies, which 
greatly damaged their business interests, led Bristol’s well-organized and self-conscious rul- 
ing elite to seek an alliance with the Whig opposition centered around Lord Rockingham. 
Whig aristocrats and Bristol merchants hardly looked on each other with mutual approval, 
although, clearly, in the 1760s the merchants deliberately displayed Whig symbols in their 
newly made gardens. However, their sense of being betrayed by aristocratic Whigs prompted 
the merchants to seek a new kind of garden, reinterpretating aristocratic garden aesthetics 
through a collage of some of its elements. Lambert shows how Humphry Repton, who 
was employed on garden commissions by both local aristocrats and merchants in the Bristol 
region, acknowledged these developments as different enough from fashionable landscape 
design to be grossly mocked and yet significant enough for him to emulate some of their 
emphasis on the picturesque conception of city and commerce. In rapid presentation of 
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gardens at the end of the century, Lambert shows how gardens created by some of these 
merchants and industrialists became expressive of their commercial interests and intimate 
involvement with industrial processes. It is remarkable that they were appreciated by such 
people as Arthur Young and John Wesley for their assimilation of the industrial to the 
sublime. The economic failure of most of these industrialists and the decline of Bristol, 
however, put an end to these experiments. 

Moving the discussion to Vienna, Robert Rotenberg points to garden patronage as a 
case of social consumption. He analyzes the process of social consumption under changing 
social conditions to account for shifts in garden style. His essay, “La Pensée Bourgeoisie in 
the Biedermeier Garden,’ relies upon interpretations of interactions between social groups 
rather than encounters between cultural trends.Tax laws differentiated unambiguously be- 
tween artisans, bourgeois, and noble families in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
Vienna, enforcing a sense of shared social rank among large classes of people of very 
different wealth and occupation. Criticizing the trickle-down theory, the production of 
consumption approach, and Bourdieu’s theory for their lack of attention to changes be- 
tween different regimes of taste, Rotenberg turns his attention to a model proposed by 
Michel de Certeau that emphasizes a dialectical relationship between the construction of a 
style or fashionable taste and of the social identity of the constructing group. 

Political events are shown to have set the pace of major changes in patterns of garden 
consumption by rich bourgeois and members of the nobility. A survey of the development 
of gardens by the Viennese aristocracy after the Turks’ siege of Vienna was lifted, and of the 
cautious introduction of English-style landscape gardens in the wake of the dissemination 
of Enlightenment ideas, introduces Rotenberg’s examination of the discovery and appro- 
priation of the later style by bourgeois landowners. While the landowners were establishing 
themselves in the newly urbanized Vienna suburbs, the political authorities repressed pub- 
lic gatherings, prompting the bourgeois to seek intimacy and private pleasures. Aristocratic 
landscape or baroque designs were adopted and inflected toward new meanings. Some 
elements were discarded and new ones introduced, allowing a completely new system of 
meaning to be established. Rotenberg proposes to see the lack of a formal stylistic unity in 
these gardens as a reflection of the identity of a bourgeois class, the Biedermeier bourgeois, 
predicated upon the search for individual autonomy while divided in its political alle- 
giances. Thus, studies of garden consumption in Vienna suggest that the development of a 
bourgeois garden style contributed to the construction of a sense of group identity. 


Bourgeois Cultures into Garden Art 


The second part of this volume is devoted to four different approaches to garden art 
history that highlight a variety of impacts on garden art brought by bourgeois ideas and 
culture. Chandra Mukerji studies the penetration of three bourgeois cultural themes into 
gardening and estate management in France in the early seventeenth century; Patrick Eyres 
studies social embourgeoisement at work in the creation and publicizing of two aristocratic 
garden estates, one belonging to an old noble family, the other to a parvenu; Mark Laird 
shows how encounters between aristocratic conspicuous consumption and the bourgeois 
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ideas of horticulturists and nurserymen led to development of the shrubbery garden in 
English landscape parks; and Margaret Flanders Darby reads bourgeois influences into the 
paradoxes surrounding the flowering of Victoria regia, the giant water lily whose blossoming 
was first achieved by Joseph Paxton. These four stories underscore the value of studying 
processes in garden history rather than concentrating solely on a static reconstruction of 
forms and their meanings. 

Chandra Mukerji proposes, in “Bourgeois Culture and French Gardening in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” that bourgeois thinking and practices, which had worked 
their way into French rural estate management during the sixteenth century, were bril- 
liantly brought together in Olivier de Serres’s writings, subsequently becoming part of a 
tradition of estate management and later an unreflected part of French gardening. She 
traces the development of ideas about estate management from Estienne and Liebault’s 
Maison Rustique (Latin edition, 1554; French, 1564), to de Serres’s Thédtre d’ Agriculture et 
Mesnage des Champs (1599). Charles Estienne, a publisher and writer, and his doctor son-in- 
law, Jean Liebault, were both Parisian bourgeois. Together they produced the first French 
book on rural estate management. It reflects their humanist interests, their rational turn of 
mind in matters of classification, and their attention to the practical aspects of husbandry. 
De Serres, himself the head of a noble Protestant family, developed their views into a 
coherent system of husbandry, meant to allow noblemen to improve the management of 
their lands and to profit from them by cultivating rare exotic plants. Thus, it was a noble- 
man who availed himself of bourgeois ideas to invent a model of large estate management 
meant to profit the nobility. His advice was used, however, mostly by members of the 
noblesse de robe, a growing group of rich bourgeois who were buying land and titles of 
nobility from ruined noble families. They made these management techniques into a tradi- 
tion so firmly rooted that no one could even suspect its bourgeois origin. Bourgeois ideas, 
because they were expressed in practices that were efficient and advantageous for bour- 
geois and aristocrats alike, became part of the common culture. Thus, the acquisition of 
land by rich bourgeois in the seventeenth century should not be seen as a case of conspicu- 
ous consumption but rather as a display of rational conduct, which allowed the wealthy 
bourgeoisie to establish power and maintain it for a long time to come. Cultural penetra- 
tion of bourgeois ideas is, then, shown to work through material instruments (such as the 
measuring chain) and practical sciences (such as mapping and accounting) that were em- 
bedded in ordinary routine—which may explain why these bourgeois penetrations escape 
attention when research focuses on uncovering innovations in garden art. 

In “Commercial Profit and Cultural Display in the Eighteenth-Century Landscape 
Gardens at Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood,” comparison of two large estates, one 
belonging to an old noble family and the other to a recently ennobled merchant family in 
the same Yorkshire district, enables Patrick Eyres to show how bourgeois ideas of entrepre- 
neurship and profit seeking were developed in each and rendered invisible by landscape 
aesthetics. His account of the history of the two estates, Rockingham’s Wentworth 
Woodhouse and Lascelles’s Harewood, demonstrates how these two landowners, both of 
the English ruling class though one noble and the other bourgeois, obeyed the same kind 
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of logic in making their estates into landscape gardens that embodied the ideals of rural 
improvement. Eyres insists, however, on the invisibility of social embourgeoisement at 
work in their endeavors. Differences between bourgeois origins and noble origins had a 
clear impact on the political choices and images pursued by the head of each family, but 
descriptions of their origins do not provide pertinent categories for analyzing either the 
kind of gardens they produced or the uses to which they were put. Eyres proposes seeing 
both families as members of a capitalist aristocracy that used gardens to advertise ideologi- 
cal commitments for both their followers and outsiders. 

A study of the iconology of the two gardens helps sustain this interpretation. How- 
ever, this approach yields no insight into cultural encounters between bourgeois culture 
and noble culture that might have contributed to this result. Therefore, Eyres turns his 
attention to the processes through which the gardens were produced and publicized. Shift- 
ing the object of research from landscape forms to landscaping process has three far-reach- 
ing consequences that extend far beyond the particular period under discussion. First, it 
reveals how and which institutions, methods, writers, professionals, and artists brought bour- 
geois and aristocratic orientations together. Second, it invites the study of the processes of 
the material production of gardens or landscapes and of media (guidebooks, poems, paint- 
ings, engravings, watercolors, etc.) used to broaden the audience for these artistic perfor- 
mances. Third, it suggests that cultural values should be analyzed as factors of production 
and not only as contributions to the construction of social representations, thus collapsing 
the distinction between cultural superstructure and economic infrastructure that has been 
an unspoken tenet of garden history. 

In his “Culture of Horticulture: Class, Consumption, and Gender in the English Land- 
scape Garden,” Mark Laird extends this attention to the processes of landscape garden 
production and proposes a further twist to his revision of the history of the English land- 
scape garden. He shows that even gardens laid out by Capability Brown did not spring from 
a single-minded will but rather from a large number of different cultural and intentional 
encounters. He illustrates his argument with observations from three domains of action in 
gardening: first, the urge shared by a large number of aristocrats to gamble on the introduc- 
tion of flowering exotics, a willingness that expressed both aristocratic conspicuous con- 
sumption and adoption of interests promoted by bourgeois horticulturists; second, the 
encounter between the craze for collections of exotic plants and nurserymen’s habits that 
imposed the flower theater, which originated in baroque gardens, as a pattern to be fol- 
lowed in the shrubbery; and third, the gendered division of labor that made ladies respon- 
sible for the flower garden and forced the garden designer to interact frequently with 
nurserymen, land agents, and stewards under the direction of the lady of the house in order 
to promote his own ideas. Finally, Laird suggests that the literal flowering of the English 
garden may have been shaped to a great extent by the London coffeehouse culture of 
bourgeois horticulturists and florists. This idea invites a reconstruction of the development 
of English garden theory on two different levels, one devoted to processes that arose in 
particular places and led individuals of different professions and social stations into cultural 
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and practical encounters that contributed to the shaping and maintenance of gardens, and 
the other devoted to broader cultural processes that brought about horticultural, philo- 
sophical, or aesthetic developments in either bourgeois or aristocratic circles. 

The account of the flowering of “Joseph Paxton’s Water Lily” by Margaret Flanders 
Darby leads to a very different discussion. She invites a discovery of paradoxical relation- 
ships between the duke of Devonshire and his head gardener, that is, between an aristocrat 
and a commoner, and between both of them and Paxton’s wife, Sarah, who was born in a 
fairly successful bourgeois family. The reciprocal encounters of aristocratic and bourgeois 
culture led these three characters to a success story that seems to revolve around paradoxical 
relationships between nurture and control. In his efforts to care for the duke’s interests, 
Paxton is shown to exert control over the duke’s choices, and in a similar fashion, Sarah 
Paxton’s care for both the duke and her husband motivated her salutary control over the 
financial conduct of both. The story of the actual flowering of Victoria regia further illus- 
trates how horticulture allowed bourgeois culture to penetrate the most intimate aspects of 
English life. 

Paxton’s horticultural success with the lily grew from his ability to care for the plant’s 
temperature and light needs and control its development; that is, to obey and control its 
nature at the same time. The great horticultural skill required to nurture the plant pro- 
ceeded from the same kind of paradoxical relationship between care and control that ob- 
tained in the personal relationships among the three characters of the story. Darby’s analysis 
uncovers a further twist to the paradox. In well-to-do Victorian homes, conservatories 
modeled after Paxton’s became the ideal place for nurturing young women, who were 
compared to the extraordinary Victoria regia. The comparison of women, especially young 
maidens, to flowers was a new simile at the end of the eighteenth century but taken for 
granted in the nineteenth. Paxton’s machinelike setting for the nurturing of exotic plants 
offered a ready-made metaphorical space and its concept—nurture—for thinking about 
and discussing questions of education and the internal contradictions that they involved. It 
bequeathed to twentieth-century developmental psychology one of its central concepts, 
nurture, and in so doing suggests a most unexpected outcome of aristocratic and bourgeois 
cultural encounters in garden art. 


Gardens, Gender, and Public Spaces 


Both Laird’s study of shrubbery design in the English landscape garden and Darby’s 
study of the flowering of Victoria regia call attention to relationships that could be further 
studied in terms of gender, showing how the separate spheres of men and women could 
either be kept well apart or interfere with one another. The third part of this volume is 
devoted to three different approaches that extend this discussion by focusing on gardens, 
gender issues, and the construction of public spaces. Wendy Frith shows how conflicting 
views of sexuality and polite society could be expressed and contested in gardens in mid- 
eighteenth-century England. Stephen Daniels demonstrates how, in the next generation, 


Repton attempted to use gardens as an instrument of moral change among men and women. 
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Heath Schenker, moving into the nineteenth century, proposes that gardening simulta- 
neously enabled women to develop their domestic role in the private sphere and take part 
in public debate about politeness and family issues. 

In “Sexuality and Politics in the Gardens at West Wycombe and Medmenham Abbey,” 
Wendy Frith shows how gardens became sites where England’s emergent culture of polite- 
ness could be expressed and contested. She stresses the embedding of changes in garden 
design within this broader cultural process by focusing upon oppositions to reformed sexu- 
ality—governed by bourgeois ideals of moderation, conjugal affection, and companionate 
marriage and family—that were expressed in the gardens of West Wycombe and Medmenham 
Abbey. She points to the newly designed wilderness of Castle Howard in 1705 as an ex- 
ample of the landscape embodiment of those new ideals of polite life and society that were 
to become dominant in the following decades. It is fascinating to discover that the concept 
of a natural sexuality, as presented in the innovative design of Ray Wood, was an aristo- 
cratic initiative intended to serve dynastic purposes. It was disseminated through a number 
of institutions and publications, such as The Spectator, which addressed both aristocratic and 
bourgeois audiences. The idea of natural sexuality was to become, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the dominant bourgeois sexual culture, a culture that demanded modera- 
tion and a clear differentiation of sexual roles tied to reproduction and was opposed to the 
excesses of both lower-class and aristocratic practices. Frith shows how a reaction against 
this new culture was expressed at West Wycombe and Medmenham Abbey, using the same 
garden vocabulary—even the same models of statuary that had satisfied a rococo delight in 
excesses of all sorts—to express opposing views of sexuality in the middle of the century. 
Frith also shows the extent to which libertine views of gallantry and sexuality, far from 
being a final struggle by aristocrats to oppose bourgeois norms, were supported by bour- 
geois and commoners. Gardens provided the ideal setting for naturalizing a new sexual 
order that claimed the laws of nature for its origin and source of legitimacy. It made 
gardens an unavoidable arena in which to contest orientations proposed for this new cul- 
ture. 

Stephen Daniels continues this discussion and highlights the cultural stakes behind 
contests among garden styles at the end of the century in “Gothic Gallantry: Humphry 
Repton, Lord Byron, and the Sexual Politics of Landscape Gardening.’ He demonstrates 
the role of cultural conflict in the unpredictable course of cultural change and the limited 
understanding of such change by Repton, an important agent of change in garden art and 
Mique’s contemporary. Daniels shows that garden art and appreciation contributed, early in 
the eighteenth century, to a deep cultural change—the rise of polite society—that stressed 
personal achievement in conversation as opposed to personal value inherited by birth. This 
was achieved in print communication.A large part of the public participated in this change 
in the perception of personal values through periodicals that dealt with many issues, in- 
cluding garden art and appreciation. Discussing gardens was a part of the debate about 
modern values and establishing new gardens a step toward achieving the good life in a 
polite society. This process produced a new sense of personal worth predicated upon the 
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exercise of reason, a new basis for worth that threatened to blur distinctions between aristocrats 
and commoners. It also promoted revision of gender roles and values that threatened male 
privileges. This cultural change may have paved the way for Capability Brown’s success, but 
it also provoked a reaction and led to the use of gardens as arenas where conflicting cultural 
attitudes could be expressed, as Frith’s chapter shows. The evolving culture of polite society 
can be seen as an outgrowth of bourgeois culture stimulated by consumption and as an 
attack against aristocratic culture. Opposing factions, however, comprised people who con- 
sidered themselves bourgeois as well as aristocrats. 

In the name of the pursuit of reason, the new polite society condemned indulgence 
in consumption of such things as fashionable clothing. Landscape garden making, however, 
became a way of expressing personal attachment to the virtues of polite society.And Repton, 
a man who was fascinated by the world of fashion, anticipated the possibility of riding the 
new wave of garden design in a way that would influence polite society and increase its 
audience. He succeeded in a rather paradoxical way, creating new fashions for landscape 
gardens that won the support of bourgeois families and aristocratic ladies, but failing to win 
aristocratic lords to the virtues of politeness and the correlative pleasure of shrubbery 
appreciation. He also inspired defenders of aristocratic culture, provoking a conservative 
reinvention of ancient moral values and their projection into a garden art debate that 
opposed the professional and the connoisseur. Daniels points to Byron as a splendid ex- 
ample of the connoisseur at Newstead. As time passed, Repton came to recognize that 
landscape gardening would not produce moral reform among large landowners. Therefore, 
in his later life he turned his attention to a smaller scale and emphasized flower gardening, 
which was a long-standing feminine interest for which he was acknowledged much later in 
the nineteenth century. Meanwhile, Byron had been ruined and forced to sell Newstead, 
which was transformed into a landscape garden estate in the spirit of Repton. Here again 
cultural changes cannot be read as the result of personal will. 

In “Women, Gardens, and the English Middle Class in the Early Nineteenth Century,” 
Heath Schenker moves the discussion forward in time. She proposes a feminist interpreta- 
tion of the role of gardening in the social construction of the English middle class in the 
early nineteenth century. She briefly traces the rise of new groups of landowners, mostly 
suburbanites, who were driven by utilitarian ideologies as much as by emulation of the 
landed gentry in the management of their homes and estates. They developed mores, man- 
ners, and tastes that distinguished them from both the laboring classes and the landed 
aristocracy. Schenker uses as an example the practices highlighted in the writings of the 
two most successful garden writers of the first half of the century in England, Claudius 
and Jane Loudon (hers in particular), to show to what extent gardening became part of 
women’s private sphere. An emphasis on horticulture and the practice of gardening, rather 
than on its purely visual enjoyment, made way for a definite feminine contribution to the 
social construction of a middle-class habitus—that is, to the naturalization of the distin- 
guishing mores, manners, and tastes of the English middle class. This made gardening a 
fundamental experience in the socialization of middle-class youngsters, and it enabled the 
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development of a feminine public space through garden and ladies’ magazines, where prin- 
ciples of the good life in civil society were discussed and constructed. 

These chapters offer new approaches to garden history, a domain of research in art 
history that has been very well established during the last thirty years. It may be too early to 
have a clear sense of the directions in which they will take garden studies, but it is never too 
early to discuss these emerging directions. There was a time when we could expect scholars 
of art to explain works of art. Then, patrons or garden designers were seen as the source of 
change. This volume has instead treated social consumption and cultural conflict as the 
engines that power change. The perspectives are different, as are the kinds of changes 
considered. Previously garden art history had tried to account for design innovations within 
a given style, but the authors in this volume instead attend to larger shifts and pay little 
attention to a particular style’s internal developments. Such approaches are not mutually 
exclusive and can be expected to enrich each other other. 

More interestingly, this volume raises some very different questions. Instead of asking 
whether new garden styles or new developments in garden art should be attributed to 
aristocrats or bourgeois, most authors ask how gardens were instrumental in shaping the 
cultural debates around issues that concerned and divided bourgeois and aristocrat. In their 
efforts to address new questions, the authors have had to invent new methods of research. 
The authors treat different situations, yet their approaches share interesting similarities. 
While no explicit methodological claim is to be found in this volume, something can be 
learned from these similarities. We will use the final pages of this introduction to present 
some contributions to research methods in garden studies, as illustrated by the volume as a 
whole. Then we will examine briefly how the main issues discussed here echo or contrib- 
ute to larger debates, first around the history of consumption, and second about gender and 
public space. 


Proposing New Methods for Garden History 


Something may be changing in garden history. New issues are being raised that invite 
new methodological approaches and the redefinition of sources. The different chapters of 
this volume rely upon some research methods that are quite unusual in garden studies. Even 
though a few precedents can be found in recent publications,'! one is struck by the surge in 
these pages of theories borrowed from different disciplines in the social sciences and by the 
ways they are used even when they are not explicitly cited. The theories of Veblen, Elias, 
Bourdieu, and Michel de Certeau, on the significance of consumption and, most impor- 
tant, Habermas’s concept of public space” are used to read material drawn out of garden 
history and to assess the capacity of these respective theories to account for historical 


" Certainly Bronislaw Malinowski’s study of gardens in the Trobriand has only recently been followed 
by many attempts at studying gardens in order to put a social theory to the test. In recent years, Chandra 
Mukerji, Nicholas Green, and Allen Weiss, for instance, have explicitly linked their research on gardens to 
theoretical debates. 

Jurgens Habermas, The Structural Tiansformation of the Public Sphere (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1989). See also Craig Calhoun, ed., Habermas and the Public Sphere (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1992). 
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processes. This call upon theory permits discussions spanning several centuries and con- 
cerning very different garden styles. By adopting this theoretical approach the discussions 
can break away from the historicist frame of reference, which otherwise is so hard to avoid 
when discussing period gardens. 

However, the authors’ intentions are clearly not to show how these theories could be 
applied to garden history and to claim a new domain of validity for any of them. On the 
contrary, they point out the limits of the models of analysis and interpretation proposed by 
these theories. They show how phenomena that seem superficially to match a theoretical 
description may fail to do so when studied with greater attention. They do not attempt to 
make garden history a domain of the social sciences, nor do they try to disprove these 
theories by showing that they never applied—this could not be accomplished in a single 
chapter. The authors do, however, concentrate attention on gardens or aspects of garden 
history that are not accounted for by a general model, thus discovering significant events— 
or significant gardens—that would otherwise have been ignored.This approach could prove 
an important change from previous approaches in garden history. It suggests that theoretical 
approaches, but not necessarily grand theories, can be useful for garden studies equally for 
calling attention to the unusual as for explaining the ordinary. Gardens can be significant 
for theoretical reasons as much as for aesthetic ones, and some gardens, such as the mer- 
chant-venturers’ gardens in Bristol, or Medmenham Abbey and West Wycombe, may de- 
serve attention even though they were never considered contributors to the main develop- 
ment of garden fashion or landscape aesthetics. This challenges the role of connoisseurship 
in selecting an object for garden research. In addition to confronting theories with their 
limits in garden studies, several of these chapters illustrate how garden studies might con- 
tribute to the debate and advancement of broader discussions in the historical sciences. This 
is an important feature of the volume as a whole. It shows how garden studies can benefit 
from and contribute to methodological and theoretical discussion, and need not remain an 
isolated domain of historical research. 

Four other questions of method surface in several essays. Each stems from an attempt 
to question a strongly held assumption in current garden history: the universality of visual 
perception, the primacy of design intentions as a source of explanation, the positive value 
of currently accepted dichotomies for describing social or cultural phenomena, and the 
identity of design intention and social function. 

Let us turn first to the different visual cultures that coexist in a given context. Beliefs, 
taste, and forms of judgment vary from one cultural context to the next, but we usually 
trust the universality of visual experiences and call upon our own to reconstruct those of 
garden designers, patrons, and first users. This assumption is challenged in different ways. 
Hyde shows how a group of florists in seventeenth-century France could develop ways of 
seeing flowers that differed from a commoner’s visual judgment and contributed to the 
development of fashion. Frith and Daniels show how, in eighteenth-century England, femi- 
nine and masculine points of view could entail different visual experiences in the same 
places. Thus, visual experience depends upon visual judgments that can vary for men and 
women, as well as for individuals of different social positions and cultural backgrounds. 
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Magnani, Nosan, and Lambert reveal for different times and circumstances how coeval 
visitors saw and interpreted gardens as displays of conspicuous consumption and failed to 
grasp the very different points of view from which they could be experienced by the 
gardens’ own patrons. 

All these authors acknowledge that ways of seeing are cultural constructions and that 
cultural differences within the same society might produce different ways of seeing. Hence, 
they have concluded that a history of material culture (of gardens or such objects as flow- 
ers, statues, towers, or temples in gardens) cannot rest on descriptions of the object, its 
production, or the intentions behind it; history should also ask which social groups use the 
object and from which cultural way of seeing they look at and relate to it. Hyde and 
Daniels attempt to understand under which conditions a culture of seeing changes and try 
to appraise the role of garden designers or gardening experiences in such changes by study- 
ing them within a context of changing visual practices. 

Next, let us turn to the primacy of design intentions: it is widely accepted that garden 
history should be concerned first and foremost with the history of garden design ideas and 
that when the intentions of garden designers are ambiguous it is the task of the garden 
historian to reconstruct them. Several authors in this volume take strong exception with 
this postulate. Three lines of criticism develop. First, it can be shown that designers’ inten- 
tions may have failed when they were predicated upon some misunderstanding of the 
context of cultural change. In strikingly different ways, this was the case of Mique and 
Repton, as shown by Higonnet and Daniels. Second, designers’ intentions may also be 
thwarted when landscape production demands cooperation and compromise among people 
of different social positions and cultural backgrounds, as is very often the case. Magnani 
shows how the invention of a new villa and garden in Genoa should be understood as the 
result of interaction among Galeazzo Alessi, his patrons, and humanists. Eyres and Daniels 
call attention to the large number of actors who contributed to the negotiations surround- 
ing landscape projects in England. This is not to deny the importance of the landscape 
designer who was called as a consultant, but to call attention also to cultural encounters 
triggered by his intervention and affecting the final result and to underscore variations 
introduced from one period or place to another by differences in estate management, 
division of labor, professional organization, or even the public spaces where gardening 
issues or aesthetics are discussed. 

The presentations of Lambert and Rotenberg highlight the development of new cul- 
tural forms for gardens of a particular group that derived from “creolization” ofa previous 
garden culture. They show that, under specific social and political conditions, a particular 
group’s (city leaders in Bristol, repressed bourgeois in Vienna) borrowing of artistic features 
from aristocrats and professional garden designers could give rise to a new garden-making 
approach, producing designs that expressed specific aspects of its own evolving culture, 
contributing new standards through a collage of borrowed features and inventions, and, 
finally, developing new meanings of garden experience for the group and a rationale for its 
new style. Such a model positions intentionality of garden forms as an outcome of collec- 
tive processes of production and interpretation rather than as the source of garden styles 
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and their development. This shift, linking garden history to processes of cultural or social 
change—such as the development of polite society proposed by Daniels, of sexual norms 
by Frith, of nurture by Darby—puts the social context of garden creation under intense 
scrutiny. 

This leads us to the third aspect of garden research methodology that is highlighted in 
this volume: the paradoxes stemming from the use of binary oppositions to describe society. 
Several presentations call attention to the difficulties in using binary oppositions—such as 
bourgeois versus aristocrats, nature versus culture, masculine versus feminine, public versus 
private, dominant versus dominated—-since the meanings of all of these terms shift accord- 
ing to time and space. Nonetheless, it seems difficult to avoid them completely in describ- 
ing synchronic phenomena, very often simply because they were used in common lan- 
guage in the society under study. This calls, of course, for a critical study of the language 
categories used in the period and for special attention to the emergence of new language 
categories like curieux fleuriste, “polite society,’ or “merchant-venturer” that signal an effort 
by actors to claim a new identity. On the other hand, seeking to identify phenomena that 
challenge such clear oppositions—the transformation, for instance, of a bourgeois into an 
aristocrat by the purchase and reconstruction of a seat, of women’s private gardens into a 
public sphere of debate, of Paxton’s private kitchen garden into a public space—may be a 
very practical way of directing attention to cultural, political, and social change and to 
phenomena that may help us understand such change. Darby and Eyres illustrate the value 
of trying to understand circumstances under which people, or their activities, may fall into 
two opposing categories, as Lord Rockingham, for example, pursued aristocratic interests 
in the construction of his gardens and bourgeois attitudes in the management of his lands 
and mines. Frith provides another example, showing how John Wilkes fell victim to the 
same kind of attacks for moral excess that he leveled at Sir Francis Dashwood. These studies 
clearly demonstrate how people could be part of cultural debates yet feel divided in their 
own attitudes, even if they took strong positions that contributed to some of these cultural 
developments. The personal intentions of Dashwood and Wilkes, with respect to natural 
morality, are certainly less important than the public conflict they created, which intro- 
duced the gardens at West Wycombe and Medmenham Abbey to public discourse on sexual 
morality. 

Our final methodological point pursues this criticism of reliance on personal inten- 
tions one step further, separating the study of design intention from that of social uses and 
reception. When discussing a labyrinth, a boulingrin, or a Temple of the British Worthies, 
we ask why it was designed and built. When satisfied that we understand the purpose or the 
intentions behind the design we assume that we understand the object’s meaning. Purpose, 
intention, and actual use or interpretation are presumed to be one and the same. Meander- 
ing paths are meant to ensure scenic variety for visitors, and serpentine bodies of water are 
meant to move visitors’ imagination to river voyages. However, we have been invited by 
several examples—such as the collage of garden elements in Bristol and Vienna or the 
Victorian conservatories that imitated Paxton’s—to see that common uses of a garden 
object may fulfill an unintended function; the meaning of a widely imitated object does 
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not always coincide with the intentions behind the initial model. We have even seen, with 
Mique and Repton, that some of an artist’s intentions may win public approval, showing 
his keen awareness of certain cultural trends, whereas others fail because the artist did not 
fully understand cultural change occurring around him. Thus Higonnet, Lambert, Eyres, 
Darby, and Daniels take care at some point in their analyses to study separately the inten- 
tions that led to a particular design and the meanings attributed to it. 


Advances in Garden History 


What have these imaginative methodologies accomplished: what have we learned 
about the impact of encounters between bourgeois and aristocrats upon garden art? We 
may seem to have progressed little against our discontent with the categories of bourgeois 
and aristocrat since, despite their widely acknowledged ambiguity, the terms appear in 
almost every chapter in this volume and were used equally during discussions at the sym- 
posium. However, we have, in fact, made significant progress on this question. Our atten- 
tion is called repeatedly to the usefulness of acknowledging groups of people according to 
their own definitions of identity—as merchant-venturers of Bristol, aristocratic Whigs 
around the Rockingham set, members of the République des Lettres, curieux fleuristes, or 
Biedermeier bourgeois. On the other hand, we also see the importance of focusing on 
long-lasting cultural trends, about which many of these groups concur—on the dynamics 
of identity formation and on the processes of transformation in self-identified groups. 

In addition, we learn much about the contribution garden history can make to the 
history of consumption and to the construction of gender and public spaces in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Europe. According to the most widely accepted accounts, garden 
styles were initiated by members of society with the highest status and were imitated by 
lesser members attempting to improve their own status, a process that contributed simulta- 
neously to the dissemination of garden styles and their degradation, as higher classes would 
move on to patronize a new style in order to avoid being confused with their inferiors. This 
model, however, is not confirmed by our authors and is shown to miss important cultural 
or social consequences of garden consumption. Mukerji proposes that social consumption 
of landed estates contributed to a deep change in the composition and culture of French 
nobility in the early seventeenth century. She has demonstrated how, at least as early as the 
end of the sixteenth century, bourgeois ideas and knowledge shaped the development of 
estate management in France. Hyde has even discovered that aristocratic flower gardens 
were developed partly through a chain of borrowing, reinterpretation, and knowledge 
amalgamation moving up the social hierarchy from the curieux fleuriste to the king. Thus, 
our attention is called to a phenomenon that precedes any trickle-down of garden models 
and moves, indeed, in the opposite direction. 

Moreover, we have learned how groups of bourgeois in Genoa, Bristol, York, Vienna, 
and eighteenth-century England borrowed elements from aristocratic gardens and adapted 
them to their own purposes, creating their own styles rather than simply deluding them- 
selves into thinking they had appropriated an aristocratic one. We have also learned how 
specific assimilation and reorientation of aristocratic styles was interpreted by the higher 
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class as a sign of the aspiration to higher status by lower ranking landowners’ and of their 
bad taste. The sociological models of Georg Simmel and Veblen seem to encapsulate the 
dismissive point of view of the higher classes confronted with competition from their 
inferiors. Magnani, Lambert, Rotenberg, and Schenker also demonstrate the importance of 
garden consumption to the construction of social group identity. Yet, they do not confirm 
any of the classical sociological models of conspicuous consumption. Instead, they show 
that garden patronage by a specific group, so easily perceived in terms of status or assimi- 
lated to a search for a narrowly conceived sense of distinction by coeval critics, could just as 
well play meaningful roles in the lives of patrons and their families and contribute, in this 
way, to important cultural changes that a single minded attention to social mobility would 
overlook. 

The study of cultural encounters between bourgeois and aristocrat calls attention to 
the role of gardens in the constant redefinition of what it meant to be a bourgeois or an 
aristocrat in various European countries between the sixteenth and mid-nineteenth cen- 
turies. Certainly, garden consumption played a role in enabling people to claim and advert- 
ise their social status, but it appears that gardens played an even more important role in 
enabling people to establish new social identities and to contribute to larger cultural de- 
bates. Thus, gardens appear to be an important arena for studying the development of 
polite society in many dimensions, even if gender and sexual attitudes are privileged in this 
volume. Further research will show more precisely how and under which circumstances 
gardens and gardening practices may have contributed to the larger world of cultural pro- 
duction in different societies. 

Magnani, Lambert, Rotenberg, and Schenker show that landed owners who shared a 
sense of belonging, had intentions or motivations that could be expressed through a garden, 
and were competing with some other well-identified groups, tended to adopt the same 
style of gardening and to express symbolically their distance from competitors in their 
gardens. This allowed gardens, in particular, to become vehicles for expression of political 
or cultural conflicts within the English aristocracy, Viennese Biedermeier society, and 
Genovese leadership. Collective identities, however, are not the only cultural constructions 
that may have been developed or contested in gardens. 

Gardens are domains for the projection for very different views about the cultural use 
of nature. Mukerji, for example, deals with the economic use of nature, Frith and Daniels 
with morality according to the laws of nature, and Darby with the social control of nature. 
When one of these views prompted debate within a social group, gardening appears to have 
been a way of taking a stand and advertising it. Thus, garden writers contributed to the 
development of a sphere of public debate around any of these cultural debates. This is 
interesting and slightly unexpected because it reveals that gardening and garden practices 
are not simply artefacts upon which traces of social or cultural changes can be read by 
historians, but that they are themselves arenas where cultural conflicts are enacted. Garden 
forms and practices may also be at stake in debates that shape new forms of public life. 
Schenker, for instance, shows how garden activities in Victorian times projected women’s 
voices and interests onto the political stage where domestic life was debated. Garden de- 
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signs can even stimulate the development of social habits that establish and foster new 
cultural attitudes. Nosan has shown how Vauxhall stimulated new cultural values uniting 
the British nation that were rooted in consumer egalitarianism. Here, gardens contributed 
to new propensities, preparing new possibilities for social agency. A similar point was made 
by Hyde. Thus, we can see gardens as places where a specific agency is developing, an 
agency that contributes to the production and dissemination of new “cultural trends,” for 
lack of a better phrase. The renewed attention Nosan gives to collective behavior by large 
numbers of garden visitors opens interesting directions for garden history to explore. Thus, 
beyond its role as a beacon for garden rehabilitation and garden art connoisseurship, garden 
history can move toward broader questions about the significance of garden inventions and 
their reception for the negotiation of some cultural changes. 

However, we should remember that precisely because gardens can stimulate new cul- 
tural values, these ones may be used to mould visitors’ perceptions and to promote owners’ 
self-serving ideologies, as we have seen in Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood, with 
Repton’s attempt at a reformed masculinity, or with Vauxhall’s invention of an “ideological 
apparatus of the bourgeois nation,” if I may paraphrase Louis Althusser with tongue in 
cheek. Vauxhall first disseminated new ideologies by attracting large audiences with the 
pleasures of mass consumption, an innovation taken up on the continent and particularly 
used in revolutionary Paris. That all of these gardens seem to have been instrumental in the 
development of various social illusions seems to invite a critical theory of gardens. 

The broadening of questions in this volume may bring important changes in the 
relationships between garden, social, and cultural histories. For a long time, garden history, 
following in the wake of architectural and art history, has been treated as a separate domain 
dealing with the invention and dissemination of forms. More recently, questions about the 
meanings of form have stimulated exchanges between garden history and the history of 
ideas, and studies of social or political context have been used to explain why certain 
designs and ideas were developed in garden form. This one-way link between social or 
cultural history and garden history implied that gardens would, at best, provide further 
illustrations of cultural changes that originated elsewhere. Thus, garden history was assigned 
an ancillary role among historical studies. Gardens were considered as luxury goods, mere 
tokens of the vanity of conspicuous consumers, and garden history, in their image, was held 
a mere shadow of history. It can be seen now that this was a spurious result of the questions 
that were raised by garden studies. Asking “How can the social or cultural context explain 
a garden form?” presupposes the direction of a causal link, making gardens mere conse- 
quences of much more important changes to which they did not contribute. Asking rather 
“How did garden making or garden forms play an instrumental role in historical changes?” 
allows us to discover how gardens have offered the arena or the medium for the negotiation 
of social issues. It allows us to show how garden changes have contributed to cultural 
developments as much as they built upon them. 


Mique, the Architect of Royal Intimacy 
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“Le mauvais gout méne au crime.” Bad taste engenders crime. So thought Stendhal. To 
crime and punishment? Perhaps. We cannot say precisely why Richard Mique (Fig. 1) died 
as he did in July 1794: no straight path runs from the hameau de la Reine (Fig. 6), one of 
the first instances (in the 1780s) of pre-Victorian kitsch, to the rasoir national. And yet, 
some line of cause and effect does move from his design of politically incorrect buildings 
and royal gardens to his execution three weeks or so before the end of the Terror. Mique’s 
case is curious in many ways: it speaks to the fate of ordinary human beings who succeed 
when they drift, consciously or not, with the spirit of their times and fail when they oppose 
it. After 1789, his fate was to acquire some specificity, and before 1789, Mique’s trajectory 
also had relevance to the architectural embourgeoisement of the age, in regard to both 
princely gardens and royal residences. In a modest way, but with some success, Mique 
worked to create for his royal patrons settings that were more consonant with the bourgeois 
spirit of his times. An ironic twist, since his fall as a private person was due precisely to his 
inability to sense the nature of his revolutionary epoch. Mique was a modernizer but very 
incompletely so. His tentative spirit was the cause of his success, architecturally, and of his 
sad political fate as well. 

Mique is little known, rather unfortunately so. The man was to Ledoux, let us say, what 
Salieri was to Mozart, but this harsh judgment needs to be nuanced. His name, it is true, 
will never be a household word, but everyone has heard of Marie-Antoinette’s recently 
refurbished hamlet at Versailles, an unfailingly popular tourist site. Mique was not an insig- 
nificant artist: it is to him that we owe the Temple of Love and the Belvedere in the Petit 
Trianon gardens, both of which Eugene Atget lovingly photographed. It was Mique again 
who redid the theater of this royal palace and large sections of the chateaux of Bellevue 
and Saint-Cloud, no longer extant alas. Finally, as the French monarchs’ favored architect, 
Mique was scheduled to carry through some of Jacques-Francois Blondel’ plans for the 
renovation of the central—and oldest—part of the royal palace at Versailles, a renovation 
scheduled to begin in 1790. In the sensible judgment of Pierre de Nolhac, Mique was “un 
artiste savant, habile et digne de plus de gloire.”! 

Mique’s early career is varyingly instructive both during its first artisanal phase at 


1 “A learned artist, skilled and who deserved more fame than he has received.” Pierre de Nolhac, Le 
Trianon de Marie-Antoinette (Paris: Goupil, 1914), 61. 
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1. Drawing of Richard Mique, by an unknown artist 
(courtesy of Musée Carnavalet, Paris) 


Nancy and later in its modernizing and paradoxically bourgeois phase at Versailles. As was 
still typically true in his century, Mique was an artist who began as a sophisticated artisan. 
(Like Ledoux, again, he was trained as an engineer.) Moreover, as was often also then the 
case, Mique was born to a family trade. Like the Rameaus or the Couperins—or, for that 
matter, the Bachs, Mozarts, Beethovens, and the bakers of Steven Kaplan’s Paris—Mique 
was the son and grandson of people whose professional concerns naturally became his own. 
His grandfather had supervised the repairs to the cathedral of Nancy. An uncle and a 
cousin, whom Mique would occasionally employ, were, similarly, architects. His wife’s fam- 
ily, also well known locally, had likewise been artisans or domestics in the immemorial 
service of a local prince who was no ordinary prince: from 1737 the duke of Lorraine was 
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none other than the former king of Poland, Stanislas Leszcinski. By then sixty years old, 
Stanislas was eager for a quiet and useful life, his pacific goal being physically and intellec- 
tually to improve his duchy and its capital, Nancy, whose population rose from ten thou- 
sand in 1738 to thirty thousand in 1777.Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu came to visit. 

Stanislas liked Richard Mique, who at age thirty-three, became premier architecte of the 
duchy and two years later, in 1763, was made a knight of Saint-Michel, a promotion that 
made him officially a noble. Stanislas even worked to put Mique on the French state 
payroll, a move that Le Normand de Marigny (Mme. de Pompadour’s brother) twice po- 
litely but firmly refused, and his death at Nancy on 23 February 1766 was an awesome 
crisis for Mique, who began the next day to angle for a new job at Versailles. This he soon 
received, however, thanks to the daughter of the duke, Marie Leszcinska, then queen of 
France, an inveterate gambler and a devout Catholic who had given Louis XV, le roi bien 
aimé, ten royal children. On 8 October, Mique received a missive urging him to come to 
Versailles, which he did immediately. There, his career proceeded nicely, first with a num- 
ber of commissions from his Polish patroness and later from the new queen, the young 
Marie-Antoinette. In 1774 Mique became intendant et contréleur général des bdtiments, and, in 
March 1775, was named successor to the architect Jacques-Anges Gabriel, who had de- 
signed inter alia the Petit Trianon. 

His impressive professional ascent then—and one that was fully matched by a corre- 
sponding social advance—was symbolized by the purchase back home in Lorraine of a 
seigneurie complete with chapel, feudal dues, and local retainers. Monetarily the purchase 
was no great bargain: a mere three percent return, but that was not the point. By 1776, 
therefore, Mique—quintessentially middle class by birth and taste—was now a court archi- 
tect, a noble, a seigneur, and a reasonably prosperous man. He was forty-six years old; 
Marie-Antoinette, his new protectress, was only nineteen. He looked forward, no doubt, to 
a long and prosperous old age. 

So much for the ascent of Mique. As shall be seen, his work and death, however, are 
more interesting than the smooth rise of his career because they speak to us (mutedly) of 
a new era that was both increasingly bourgeois and more focused also on a renewed dis- 
tinction between the private and the public, the point here being that in the 1770s and 
1780s, Mique would eventually develop two aesthetic strands that make him interesting to 
us: as a designer of Anglo-Chinese gardens and as the architect of royal intimacy. 

His first efforts, however, both at Nancy and Versailles, were those of a skilled but 
basically unoriginal practitioner of neoclassical architecture. A student in Nancy of the 
architects Boftrand and Héré, Mique’s first design, in 1762, was a kiosk for the gardens of 
Lunéville. At Nancy his work included two gates, the Porte Stanislas and the Porte Sainte- 
Catherine of 1763-64; both are routinely pleasant, gently neoclassical in design. Likewise, 
Mique’s decoration for a new barracks, the Quartier Royal launched in 1765, was discreet, 
sober, and ordinary. 

Unsurprisingly, it was in this same aesthetic mode that Mique in 1767 began his work 
at Versailles on a favored project of the dying Polish queen. It was a convent; some of 
whose buildings survive today as a lycée in that city. His first, and rejected, plan echoed the 
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Basilica of Sainte-Marie lEgyptienne in Rome. A second draft did not please his royal 
patron either, but consensus was reached on a third plan that aimed for a strictly classical 
effect, inspired perhaps by Palladian lessons derived from the Quatro libri dell’architectura. A 
cupola echoed the design of the Pantheon in ancient Rome and that of Soufflot’s Church 
of Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris, which, as it happens, would also soon become a Pantheon in 
the revolutionized capital. The overall effect was harmless but quite cold and, I should 
think, wholly inefficacious as an expression of religious feeling. The least metaphysical of 
men, Mique, by instinct, had given form in this religious building to “Christianity not 
mysterious.” 

Marie Leszcinska had wanted convents. Marie-Antoinette, who became queen in 
1774, wanted spaces that were more private and gardens that were more picturesque. Ber- 
nard Tschumi has written on the “pleasure of space” and the “presence of an absence”; it 
was Mique’s task to provide her with such interior and exterior spaces, at once more free 
and further removed from the compulsion of classical garden designs and formalized inte- 
riors.” The 1770s were the golden age of French garden design, and it is worth remember- 
ing that at Versailles, and at the Petit Trianon especially, Mique was, after Hubert Robert, 
the most successful practitioner of the new sensibility. 

Mique’s courtly garden plans were costly and ambitious, even to the eye of d’Angiviller, 
the surintendant des batiments du roi,a devoted servant of the monarchy who was among the 
first to emigrate from revolutionary France. Eventually, even Marie-Antoinette agreed that 
Mique’s plans had to be scaled down. Nonetheless, the Temple of Love (Fig. 2) was retained. 
Built in the manner ofa Greco-Roman tholos and embellished with a statue by Bouchardon 
(L’Amour taillant son arc dans la massue d’ Hercule, currently in the Louvre), the temple was 
visible from the bedroom of the queen who used it to stage many outdoor fétes. 

Preserved also was the Belvedere (Figs. 3, 4), begun in 1778 and completed in 1781. 
(Michel Gallet has described this edifice as a Frenchified version of William Chambers’s 
Pavilion of Solitude at Kew, itself derived from the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, with which 
Mique was familiar thanks to his reading of Blondel. Others have chosen to underscore, 
instead, the influence of the architect Gabriel.*) Although basically unoriginal, the build- 
ing holds our attention by its sophisticated involvement of the private and the public, the 
indoor and the outdoor. Dedicated to the seasons and set on a hilltop, this octagonal edifice 
provided views on the surrounding gardens, but behind its glassed and transparent doors 
was a luxuriously appointed space (Fig. 5). The effect of its blue, white, and red marble 
paving stones, and silk cushions was amplified by stuccoed walls and a painted ceiling, 
Amours dans un ciel by the artist Lagrenée. 

Simultaneously, Mique supervised the layout of an Anglo-Chinese garden within the 
larger confines of the Petit Trianon. His principle was, in a small space, to adapt local 
features (brooks, hills, cliffs, lakes) so as to create a sequence of natural and man-made 


? Bernard Tschumi, Architecture of Disjunction (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1996), 84. 
> Michel Gallet, Les architectes parisiens du XVIIe siécle (Paris: Editions Menges, 1995), 366. Kent’s Temple 
of Ancient Virtue at Stowe seems to me to have been a possible source also. 
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2. The Temple of Love, by Claude-Louis Chdatelet 
(courtesy of the Biblioteca Estense, Modena, Italy) 


perspectives (with pavilions, rocks, bridges to artificial islands, etc.). It is incidentally reveal- 
ing of Mique’s tentative character (and of his courtly clients’ modulated wishes) that his 
picturesque gardens, though new and “natural,” were much less natural and much less sweep- 
ing than Repton’s contemporary plans in rural Britain, where the gentry mattered inifinitely 
more than the court. 

Mique, of course, did not invent the Anglo-Chinese garden. In France it had been 
introduced in 1774 by Claude-Henri Watelet, who had carefully read Whately but, like 
Rousseau, did not think the French should imitate English gardens blindly.* Other sources 
for Mique were Duchesne (1775), Chabanon (L’Epitre, 1775), Jean-Marie Morel (La Théorie 
des jardins, 1776),° and the Abbé de Lille (1782). Theoretically familiar to the French, Anglo- 
Chinese gardens were by 1775 well known in fact as well: many such estate gardens existed 
in the western Parisian suburbs, notably at Ermenonville, which Mique visited on orders 
from Marie-Antoinette. Though not original (there never was anything truly original about 
Mique), his adaptations for the court of this established garden style, more intimate and less 
grand, were quite succcesful. 


* Watelet’s ideal garden was to be tangentially utilitarian because utility, thought Watelet, could be 
reconciled to the picturesque, the romantic, and the poetic. Dora Wiebenson, The Picturesque Garden in France 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1978), 65. 

> Morel served as architect to the prince de Conti. Marie-Antoinette owned a copy of this book. 





3. The Belvedere at the Petit Trianon, Versailles, in a photo by Eugene Atget 
(courtesy of the Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris) 





4. Illumination du Belvédére dans le jardin du Petit Trianon lors de la féte donnée par 
la Reine en l’honneur de son frere l’empereur Joseph II, en aout 1781. Oil on canvas, by 
Claude-Louis Chdtelet (courtesy of the chateau de Versailles, Cliché Révision de Musées 


Nationaux) 
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5. Interior of the Belvedere at the Petit Trianon, Versailles 


Ordinarily financed by great aristocrats like Rousseau’s patron René-Louis, marquis 
de Girardin (gardening on the grand scale has never been an inexpensive art), the new 
gardens—including Mique’s—spoke to a new sensibility. Watelet defined the issue per- 
fectly when he condemned ancient (that is to say, Ludovician parks) for being “vastes enclos 
environné de murs, plantés et distribués en massifs et allées droites dans [de] différentes 
directions symétriques” suitable, he thought, for “tristes promenades venues du temps du 
féodalisme.’° The new garden designs were intended to be informal, more private, more 
picturesque, more individuated, and in a word, more “bourgeois.” 

The fruits of Mique’s second great achievement, namely the architectural orchestra- 
tion of intimacy at Versailles, went in much the same direction. “Les douceurs de la vie 
privée,” wrote Marie-Antoinette in a rare moment of lucidity, “n’existent pas pour nous si 
nous n’avons le bon esprit de nous les assurer,”’ and it was Mique’s task to interpret archi- 
tecturally the innermost cravings of this royal princess and of her female peers for bour- 
geois comforts and Gemiitlichkeit. 

So it was, for example, Mique who proposed for the palace at Versailles on 27 Novem- 


® “Vast and walled enclosures with clustered plantings aligned in straight and symmetrical lines .. . sad 
promenades that come to us from feudal times.” As explained in his Essai sur les jardins (Paris, 1774), cited in 
Michel Baridon, Les Jardins (Paris: Laffont, 1998), 882. 

7“The pleasures of private life will not exist for us if we do not have the sense to avail ourselves of 
them.” Mme. Campan, Mémoires, 1:142, cited by Jeanne Arnaud-Bouteloup, Marie-Antoinette et l’art de son 
temps (Strasbourg: Imprimerie alsacienne, 1924), 78. 
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ber 1775 a “plan d’un des cabinets 4 exécuter dans l’appartement de Madame [one of the 


” 


King’s aunts]. Or again, on 9 May 1780, a “plan coté d’une salle de bains sur la Cour royale, 
4 T’entresol, pour Madame Adeélaide [avec] aménagement de la baignoire et de la chaudiére,”* 
It was Mique again who redesigned the petits appartements and petits cabinets of the main 
palace at Versailles in a style reminiscent of Clérisseau in Paris and Robert Adam in Great 
Britain.’ 

Mique’s reshaping in 1778-79 of the private theater at the Petit Trianon'’—which 
was to be inaugurated with a performance of Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride''—likewise worked 
to make this place of public life into a more private space, a shift that necessarily quickened 
courtly curiosity, much to the annoyance of Bonnefoy de Plan, the majordomo of this 
mini-palace. He soon asked Mique to install double locks on the theater’s entrance, where 
on a previous Tuesday six hundred people had crowded a space designed to accommodate 
a mere two hundred of the queen’s closest friends and confidantes. Every remedy he had 
tried had failed, he explained, as would probably, he despaired, the new locks: “Tels soins 
que je prenne, il y a des tricheries.”’* Arthur Young, who had been allowed to visit the 
king’s apartments, was rebuffed when he tried to visit the queen’s as well: “Ma foi, Mon- 
sieur,” he was told, “ici c’est autre chose.’ 

Intimacy was likewise the keynote of the extensive work Mique carried out at Bellevue, 
originally a favored residence of Louis XV and Mme. de Pompadour, and, in a second 
phase, the home of the king’s daughters, Mesdames. 

As they each received a pension of more than one hundred thousand francs a year, 
these royal gentlewomen were well situated to carry out extensive and elegant improve- 
ments on this estate, which they had purchased on advantageous terms, as it happens, from 
the crown. In the 1930s, Paul Biver, though taken with Mique’s work, was nonetheless 


dismayed by the extent and the casualness of these royal princesses, whose taste in interiors 


8 “Scaled plan for a bathing room overlooking the Royal Court, on the ground level, for Madame 
Adelaide with adaptations for a bath tub and a water heater.” Or likewise, a “projet d’installation de nouveaux 
bains (avec) élévation de la face de la baignoire.” In 1785 for the Queen’s Hamlet he likewise designed a 
“réchauffoir,” or in 1787 a “nouvelle cheminée a colonnes engagée dans des gaines.” Danielle Gallet-Guerne, 
Versailles, Dessins d’ architecture de la direction générale des batiments du roi (Paris: Archives Nationales, 1983), 1:499. 

In this same palace, Mique supervised the substititon of subdued cannelated wood paneling for the 
original and cold marble surfaces. See Arnaud-Bouteloup, Marie-Antoinette et l’art de son temps, 84.The wooden 
arabesques in the boudoir of the queen are probably Mique’s work as well. Suggestively, this room, completed 
in 1779, is already as a prefiguration of the so-called Style Directoire. 

'0 See P. M. Irisarri, “El teatro de Maria-Antoinieta en Versailles,” Revista nacional de arquitectura 10 
(1950):341—43.The theater, still visible today, is a harmonious ensemble of blue, white, and gold reminiscent 
of Gabriel’s design in the opera house of the main palace but with echoes from the private theaters of Mme. 
de Pompadour. 

" In the context of bourgeois mores and court life, it is worth noting in passing that the tastes of the 
young queen were very radical indeed, encompassing as they did the comédie bourgeoise of Sedaine (Le Roi et le 
fermier, La Gageure imprévue, On ne s’avise jamais de tout of 1780), as well as Rousseau’s Devin du village, with the 
queen in the role of Colette, and on 19 August 1785, the Barbier de Séville, with the queen as Rosine. 

2 “TTowever much care I take, there will be cheaters.” de Nolhac, Le Trianon de Marie-Antoinette, 102. 

13 “Well, sir, here it is different.’ Gallet, Architectes, 366. 
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was, he thought, distinctly middle class. They were not respectful of the past. They seemed 
all too keen “a mettre leur demeure au gout du jour.’ Indeed, in proper nineteenth-century 
bourgeois fashion, the princesses had accumulated small furniture, lamps, a barometer, ther- 
mometers, stoves for comfort, curtains for every window, Savonnerie carpets, chimney 
mantels ritually improved by the requisite clock, an amply stocked wine cellar, 1,400 pots 
of jam, and last, but not least, two dogs, one for Mme. Victoire and the other for Mme. 
Adélaide, the latter endowed by his princess with a niche of his own, complete with a 
pillow of printed velvet cloth “a fleurs et médaillons.” So fond of him was the princess, we 
might add, that she commissioned his portrait also. So thoroughly bourgeois, in fact, were 
these daughters of Louis-le-bien-aimé, that in the 1920s Biver, or, as we should rather say, 
Count Biver, was able to identify lapses of good taste, such as their clock by Lépine, which 
showed “une défaillance de gott bien marqué,’"* a sure sign of embourgeoisement. 

Mique had worked for Marie-Antoinette in and out of doors; and his activity at 
Bellevue was similarly ambidextrous. He was charged by Mesdames"* in 1784 to redo their 
gardens, which task he undertook with a concern for design, of course, but also for species 
of trees and bushes (oaks, maples, chestnuts, sycamores, elms, and ashes—42,375 trees in 
all). Foretaste of things to come, Bellevue included not only artifical waterways but a hameau 
as well, built in a modified Henri IV style, with bricks, stone, and a “Tour de Malbrough” (as 
the duke of Marlborough’s name was rendered in prerevolutionary French, from a tune in 
Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage de Figaro).'° 

Mique’s most famous opus, the Hameau de la Reine (Fig. 6) at Versailles brought to- 
gether his experience at Bellevue with his two previously honed skills as a designer of 
informal gardens and an architect of royal privacy. The hameau, Mique’s Meisterwerk, has 
often been described. It comprised a dozen buildings but lacked a church, partly because 
the creation of a house of worship in this setting would have seemed sacrilegious, but also 
because a genuine parish church was, at the time of the hamlet’s construction, visible from 
afar (virtual religion!). 

The aesthetic reputation of this rural ensemble done in a fake Norman style is not 
good. Emil Kaufmann, who in the 1930s first revived interest in the futuristic work of 
Boullée and Ledoux, described the hamlet as “produit sans importance d’un sentimentalisme 
romantique,” as a kind of, so to speak, Tiivialarchitektur.'’ 

That may well be so, but the purpose of the hamlet nonetheless holds our sustained 


“Too eager to suit their residence to the taste of the day ...a quite clear lack of taste.” Biver, Histoire 
du chateau Bellevue (Paris: G. Enault, 1933), 252.The library at Bellevue numbered 10,000 books, many of 
them in Italian and English, including, in 1791, a copy printed the year before of Burke’s book on the French 
Revolution. In addition, the library included a painting of Mme. Labille-Guyard representing a woman read- 
ing a book. 

8 Madame Sophie and her surviving sisters, Mesdames Adélaide and Victoire, who emigrated in Febru- 
ary 1791 and would end their days in Italian exile and die in Trieste. 

"© Bellevue was sold in 1793 and developed in 1823. Eventually, a railway line was to run though this 
royal estate. 


Emil Kauffmann, Architecture in the Age of Reason (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955), 
176. 
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6. Hameau de la Reine, Versailles 


attention today. Contrary to what was said at the time, the hamlet was not designed to 
shelter the queen’s illicit affairs, simultaneously hetero- and homosexual. Instead, the queen’s 
true and stated purpose was to create for herself a private retreat similar to the one built by 
the prince de Conti at Chantilly, or the duc d’ Orléans at Raincy, or the comtesse de Provence 
at Montreuil. The site of her hamlet, far from the main palace of Versailles—that absolutist 
factory—pleased her greatly. Oppressed by the double failure of her private and public life, 
the increasingly unpopular Austrian princess yearned for this isolated refuge.'* The hamlet 
was her private retreat, which a rebuffed Gouverneur Morris (Thomas Jefterson’s successor 
as the American minister in Paris) was required to admire from afar. “Royalty has here 
endeavored to conceal itself from its own Eye,” he wrote, “but the Attempt is vain. A Dairy 
furnished with the Porcelaine of Sévres is a semblance too splendid of rural life?’ 

Once again, many features of the hamlet and of its neighboring park spoke to the new 
sensibility of French garden designs. Of necessity (as in the Désert de Retz and Ermenonville), 
Mique’s plan included a grotto, which spoke to Buffon’s feeling for “les époques de la 


'8 The queen was also taken by the practical side of this project, since the toy farm produced real milk 
and dairy products. When forced to reside in the Tuileries after the women’s march to Versailles, the queen 
arranged for deliveries to be made from the hamlet to her new residence, and on 31 October she arranged for 
the purchase of a horse and cart to that effect. 

Gouverneur Morris, A Diary of the French Revolution by Gouverneur Morris, ed. Beatrix Cary Davenport, 
2 vols. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939), 1:78. 
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nature.’*? For some this enlightenment conceit was an allusion to historical change and to 
man’s perfectable progression through time—the point of taking tea or listening to music 
in a grotto being precisely that the undiscerning or unenlightened did not and had not 
ordinarily taken tea in grottoes. For others this pleasing mix of earth, rocks, and water 
enabled modern man—and woman—to recapture the essence of what was primeval and 
sauvage. (It was incidentally while resting in this fake cavern that the queen heard of the 
crowd’s march to Versailles on 5 October 1789.) 

Included also in the hamlet were mills and dairies, a tribute to the new economic 
principle of physiocracy, an ideological system dear to Minister Turgot who was also 
Angiviller’s patron. Most importantly, the hamlet brought to (kitsch) perfection some of the 
basic elements of the new nonfeudal designs exemplified Watelet’s modern gardens. Gone 
were the axes and linear perspectives of classical garden design, which were now replaced 
by enclosed spaces that echoed the epoch’s shifting views on the private and the public. 
Especially curious in this respect were Mique’s plans—never, alas, to be carried out—for a 
(public) salon-belvédere, set in the center of the hamlet, whose effect would have been to 
turn the other (private) buildings of the site into stage props. The whole arrangement 
would have been ideally suited for a presentation of Rousseau’s Devin du village, whose 
setting was, after all, a “real” French village. How well thought-out these arrangements all 
were can perhaps be inferred from the fact that Marie-Antoinette did indeed stage this play 
in the neighboring theater of the Trianon, which Mique, as it happens, had also redesigned. 

A century before, at the Versailles of Louis XIV, private and royal public had been 
overlapping themes: in this outmoded Versailles, queens had given birth in public, just as 
kings had retired, relieved themselves, dressed, undressed, worshipped, and dined in public. 
Soon, in 1794, Jacobinism would again reshape the private and a republicanized public by 
insisting that these new categories should also overlap completely. In the Jacobin world 
view, individuated heroes (like Barra, Viala, but also the suicide-prone Robespierre) real- 
ized their private selves in total sacrifice for the newly defined public good. But in 1784, 
Marie-Antoinette, a public failure, was less ambitious; covert withdrawal was her goal, and 
it was Mique’s opportunity to organize the setting of that private/public goal. 

Mique’s courtly success—and much of the interest that his case holds for us today— 
lay in this intuitive grasp of the queen’s culturally androgynous demands. Mique under- 
stood the new sensibility of the age, but he also sensed the (pathetic?) plight of his royal 
patron. 

On the one hand, Mique, a provincial upstart, identified completely with the Old 
Regime. Even if he did covertly own some of the scurrilous pamphlets that were at the 
time being circulated about his patroness, it never occurred to him, for example, to ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the monarch’s right to spend at will on more gardens and more 
palaces. 

And yet, when we consider his garden and interior designs, we can see that Mique’s 


?° Baridon, Les Jardins, 835. 
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aesthetic purpose, however consciously understood, was nonetheless to inject in the man- 
ners and sites of the Old Regime a touch of (gendered) bourgeois culture as it was being 
redefined at the time, with public men and private women. Indeed, in this same and newly 
gendered style of life, it is also a striking fact that after the death of Stanislas, Mique’s entire 
career was promoted exclusively by women: by Queen Maria Lecszinska at first; after her 
death in 1767, by her daughters, Mesdames; and after 1770 by their protégée, the new 
Dauphine, Marie-Antoinette. (Marie-Antoinette was, we should remember, very grateful 
for the support that Mme. Adélaide had afforded her in her youthful struggle against the 
“hispano-absolutist” etiquette that had prevailed at Versailles for more than a century.)”! 
Women protected Mique and made him famous; his reputation radiated outward from 
royal princesses to court noblewomen like the duchesse de Narbonne, Mme. Adélaide’s 
closest friend, and a sometime mistress of that princess’s deceased royal father, Louis XV.” 

Mique, in sum, was a limited but innovative artist who understood the queen’s con- 
flicting thoughts and divined how they might be met within the context of the ongoing 
cultural changes, which he was skilled enough to grasp and to express in largely imitative 
form. Mique, therefore, stands in many ways as a perfect foil to his complete opposite, 
Jacques-Louis David, a resolute modernizer, who was immensely talented, wildly ambi- 
tious, and, in his large canvases at least, Jacobinically committed to public virility. Mique— 
though, like David, a child of his times—was by contrast the architect of details, of the 
“feminine,” of private life, of what is hidden rather than of what is displayed. Less flamboy- 
ant than his peers, Mique, in his quiet way, was nonetheless a partisan of change, of moder- 
nity, and, in a word, of bourgeois taste and habits. 


The trajectory of Clio’s craft is, today, being dizzyingly transformed. 

History as invented by Thucydides was a humanity. True enough, for Aristotle, history, 
though still a humanity, was inferior to poetics. Descartes, in an even darker mood, decried 
history as a poor man’s humanity, which distracted its practitioners from hard thinking on 
the rationally ascertainable nature of contemporary life. And yet, despite countless such 
disclaimers, history, was for two thousand years ordinarily regarded as a humane and en- 
riching discipline, whether as a vehicle of political lessons for Machiavelli, of religious 
truths for Augustine and Bossuet, or of cultural truths for Herodotus and Voltaire. For John 
Adams (in the footsteps of Machiavelli), history was more important than philosophy be- 
cause it considered men as they were rather than as they could or should be, but all that is 


2! And to such a degree that Empress Maria Theresa thought it necessary to lecture her daughter on this 
very theme in 1772: “On a attribué que vous étiez dirigée par Mesdames, et vous devez savoir que ces 
princesses, pleines de vertus et de mérites réels, n’ont jamais su se faire aimer ni estimer de leur pére ni du 
public: c’était la raison pourquoi je vous en ai déja avertie souvent.” Ironically, in the 1780s Mique was 
simultaneously employed by Marie-Antoinette, the supposed lesbian, and by the sister of Mesdames Adélaide 
and Victoire, Louise, who had become a nun and had commissioned from Mique the chapel of the Carmelite 
nuns at Saint-Denis. 

22 Mme. de Narbonne was the mother of Louis de Narbonne, suppposed son of Louis XV and some- 
time revolutionary minister of war and friend to Mme. de Staél. It was Narbonne who accompanied Mes- 
dames to the French border in February 1791. 
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very far away from us. Thucydides died in 395 B.c., and Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws was 
published in 1748. 

For two centuries or so after that, from 1750 to 1980 or thereabouts, history ceased to 
be a humanity and became instead a social science. In this second incarnation, which quite 
suddenly has also become distant from us, history gradually evolved to make economic 
history its foundation, philosophy its structural guide, and politics its superstructural reflec- 
tion. This late nineteenth-century economistic history reduced art history (and a fortiori 
garden design) to dependent or even serf status, to connoisseurship and antiquarianism. Art 
historians who refused to become junior partners in this enterprise had little choice but to 
fall back on the theme of great art as the more or less inexplicable artifact of great men. 

Marx, of course, provided the most coherent synthesis of the new world view. Its 
classic field of application was in the industrialization of Britain and the history of French 
revolutions—1830, 1848, and 1871—or after that, of Russian revolutions. 

In the last three decades or so, however, history has once again been transformed. 
Taxonomic boundaries have weakened. Cultural history now subsumes the history of ideas, 
once an autonomous discipline. (The aura of Walter Benjamin and his work on Baudelaire 
stands as a symbol of this cultural/literary shift.) And in this same methodological domain, 
the barrier between art history and cultural history has likewise crumbled: Robert Herbert’s 
books on David and impressionism are examples of that shift. Today, talented young art 
historians do not hesitate to write books on the representation of children in nineteenth- 
century photography or twentieth-century commercial advertisements. 

And on the left, Marxist class analysis has also decomposed. Who would today write 
the history of 1789 as Soboul did, making of it the political, superstructural consequence 
of economic change? Who would argue that 1789 was about a “rising bourgeoisie” or a 
“declining aristocracy?” 

What rejuvenated and more culturally attuned historians see currently instead is the 
circular rise in the eighteenth century of new cultural forms, abetted by entrepreneurial 
economic or social change, itself spurred by the individualistic evolution of culture and 
politics. 

Which—to go back to Mique—does not mean that a concern for class formation or 
bourgeois life is irrelevant to the study of either eighteenth-century France or the French 
Revolution. What these stunning historiographic changes do imply, however, is that we 
have to rethink what a “class” is, who belongs to it, and when and how it arises. 

Armed with the knowledge we have acquired in the last thirty years, we can now see 
that class in prerevolutionary France did not mean noble-born versus roturiers, as de 
Tocqueville once imagined, or industrialists and men of commerce versus agriculturists, as 
Lefebvre and Soboul once thought. Class meant instead the varying complex and even 
contradictory links that united or separated individuals who had a greater or lesser sense of 
modernity’s relentless drive. Classes did not divide great aristocrats (many of whom, in- 
cluding the future Charles X, were involved with the most modern types of business) from 
bourgeois (most of whom by far were unenterprising landlords.) A new definition of class 
in prerevolutionary France—we can now see in our current historiographical frame of 
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mind—united those men and women who were roughly of one mind in their new impa- 
tience for ancient corporate forms (guilds, estates, provinces), men and women who were 
impressed by the new weight of public opinion, men and women who accepted the new 
gendering of the “private,” the intimate, the familial, and the feminine, now defined in 
relation to a “public” that was implicitly republican and explicitly masculine. 

To speak somewhat less imprecisely, we can now see that the emergence of new lines 
of classes, the rise of new world-views, meant that in France after 1750, many nobles and 
bourgeois alike gradually gave up on the Old Regime, defined in this instance as a blend of 
tradition, authority, hierarchy, and religious monism. I have in mind princes of the blood 
like the duc d’Orléans, great nobles like Lafayette, Condorcet, and Mirabeau, immensely 
rich parlementaires like Le Peletier de Saint-Fargeau and Hérault de Séchelles, courtiers 
like Narbonne and Lameth, scientists like Lavoisier or Laplace (a marquis), and perhaps, 
royal princesses as well. 

The new cultural cleavages were—and still are—hard to discern. Every man and woman 
felt the pull of new ideas differently. Within each heart, the weight of new ideas was gauged 
differently in different times and situations. Why did Mme. Vigée-Lebrun go into exile 
while Mme. Labille-Guyard portrayed Robespierre? Why did d’Angiviller commission 
David’s first great canvas before the revolution and then, after the revolution, suddenly flee 
abroad? Why was a resolute aesthetic modernist like Ledoux in the pay of the farmers- 
general? Why did Mirabeau side with the revolution while his brother chose to emigrate? 
Why did Gracchus Babeuf begin life as Noél Babeuf, a feudiste and an extortionist who 
worked to make the rich even richer? And why did some artists like the landscapist 
Valenciennes go through the revolution as if it had never happened? 

Every case has its (often secret) microhistorical logic, and as historians we have con- 
stantly to bear in mind these many variants. But we also have to make sense of our subject, 
and we have to see that class, redefined and now more culturally constituted, remains a 
critical weapon in our intellectual armory. Ours must then be a renewed, post-Marxist 
social focus that can include Marie-Antoinette’s craving for privacy, the bourgeois com- 
forts of Bellevue, and the picturesque, informal, suprising, emotive charms of the Anglo- 
Chinese garden—that is to say, all those many signs that Mique intuited and rather el- 
egantly conveyed. 

Quite obviously, given the epochal transformations of French and European life after 
1789, Mique’s role in this grand drama must appear doubly derisible because of his minor 
stature and because the path toward modernity he chose did not succeed. 

And yet, in some larger sense, it is important also to see that this political strategy of 
modernization from within, as it were, was hardly doomed to fail. It did, indeed, happen 
that David did not keep on painting canvases for d’Angiviller. The partisans of the these 
royale did fall silent or drift to the other side. In the summer of 1789, the monarchy, which 
could have reformed itself twenty years before (during the Maupeou crisis), did suddenly 
collapse, and Mique did fall along with it. 

But we have to see, as well, that Clio’s verdict might have been quite different from 
what happened in the end. Turgot might have turned the corner, and such success as he 
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might have had would have hinged in large part on the cultural content of French politics. 
Because allegiances (in France at least) were more cultural and institutional than social or 
economic, the message of change could easily have been appropriated by the (not yet) Old 
Regime.There was no rising bourgeoisie, but there were new bourgeois values, very widely 
shared. 

And back to Mique again, whose curious destiny was to be both the instrument of 
cultural modernity as an architect of feminine privacy, and, in a wholly different context, 
the victim of related cultural transformation. For Mique was simultaneously a great success 
and a hopeless failure who was swept up by two other great trends of the late eighteenth 
century, namely, a redefinition of familial roles and the rise of a new public opinion— 
neither corporatist nor state-controlled—whose importance has recently been underscored 
by Habermasian historians. 

Some aspects of enlightened modernity Mique did understand very well, but his 
understanding was at other times quite flawed. A brief word, therefore, on la mort de Mique, 
a hapless parallel to the great apotheosis of l’ami du peuple, la mort de Marat. 

In 1745 Mique’s older half-brother died in a naval battle, involving, as it happens, two 
French ships conveying Bonnie Prince Charlie and his entourage to Scotland. (It was a joy 
to find a contemporary illustration of this vessel as well as three different accounts of the 
naval battle: one does find surprising documents in the archives of early modern European 
states!?? ) 

Many years later, when Mique had become better known and richer, an impostor 
named Mougenot, claiming to be his dead half-brother, demanded a share of the family 
inheritance. Mique refused to yield. The impostor came to Versailles time and time again in 
order to embarrass his successful victim. Gradually, an essentially avuncular but occasionally 
ferocious Old Regime decided to swing into play. Mougenot was eventually imprisoned at 
Bicétre, a horrid Parisian prison, where he died in 1787. 

By this time, however, his case was quite famous. Mougenot had sued in 1776. In 
court he had lost the battle but nonetheless won the war in the pamphlets and broadsheets 
that later reported his case to the wider public. Knowing perhaps that the facts were against 
him, Mougenot’s attorney, a man named Bocquillon, who would resurface in 1789 as an 
author of a pamphlet on public opinion, chose instead to appeal to that very force in a 
printed brief, or factum, the likes of which Sara Maza has described for us. It did not aim to 
convince the members of the Conseil Privé du Roi; it dwelled instead—for the reading 
public—on the moral implications of the case: Mique was rich, corrupt, and favored by the 
court, whose support in the form of a lettre de cachet he had secretly secured. Mougenot, by 
contrast, had believed in open procedures that were public and transparent. His heart was 
honnéte et sensible. Not to heed Mougenot, Bocquillon concluded, would be to destroy “les 


3 For accounts in English, see E. G. Perrin, ed., The Naval Miscellany (London: Navy Records Society, 
1928), 3 (63):85—-122. For accounts in French, see two sources: La Gazette de France, no. 34,7 August 1745, and 
Mercure de France, August 1745, 197-201. 

4 Archives Nationales,V 1080. 
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liens heureux qui nous retiennent 4 la nature et les liens sociaux qui nous retiennent a la 
patrie.”** 

As the Old Regime began to die, Mique’s case attracted growing and ever more 
focused attention. In 1778 the publicist Métra rehearsed the particulars of the case in his 
widely read Correspondance littéraire secrete.” Few trials, he observed, were more curious. 
Métra’s account was not wholly inaccurate, but he too presented Mique as a court favorite 
who had intrigued to secure a lettre de cachet. In 1785, another publicist, des Essarts, de- 
scribed the case once again in his Causes célébres, with a nearly verbatim restatement of 
Bocquillon’s leading arguments. The prerevolutionary significance of the pamphlet war 
between Beaumarchais and Bergasse around the Kornman affair is well known. Mique’s 
case was precisely of that type, and more should be made of its significance for a decade 
when, in the words of Thomas Crow, “the central symbols of political radicalism were a 
family destroyed by the schemes of aristocrats, an aggrieved husband alone in his sorrows, 
friends of the husband joined in opposition to tyranny.” 

By 1789, then, Mique had acquired a sad notoriety as the hated queen’s favored archi- 
tect and as an unnatural, unfamilial monster. When the revolution erupted, Mougenot had 
been dead for two years, but in 1791, encouraged by the turn of events, Mougenot’s daugh- 
ter, Catherine Verquier, sued Mique for retrospective damages. Prudhomme, in perhaps the 
most famous periodical of the entire revolution, the Révolutions de Paris, reproduced with 
appropriately revolutionary comments a pamphlet that had been published by this same 
woman: “Lhomme que nous dénongons aujourd’hui 4 l’opinion publique,’ added 
Prudhomme, “est un de ces vampires de l’ancien régime, engraissé des dilapidations de 
Pancien régime.’ But “le jour des vengeances est arrivé.’ Mique’s days were numbered: 
“Scélérat! tes intrigues seront vaines, tes crimes ne demeureront pas impunis; le chatiment 
atteint tot ou tard le coupable.””’ 

By 1791 Mique, who had made his way as the architect of royal seclusions, was now 
squarely in the revolutionary public’s eye. Instead of paying when Catherine Verquier was 
granted a huge indemnity by the reformed, revolutionary civil courts, Mique foolishly 
appealed and lost again, thereby making himself more notorious yet. By this time, wisely 
and at last, Mique had left Versailles for Brittany, where, ironically, since 1792, his son-in-law 
had been the earnest, prorevolutionary mayor of Saint-Malo—but to no avail. 

In the fall of 1793, the Hébertists pressed for the trial of Marie-Antoinette. The 
problem was that written proofs of her guilt were not to be found. At this point, someone 
(perhaps David, who sat on the Committee of General Security) remembered Mique and 
the costly, unnatural architectural extravagances of the queen. Mique was arrested and his 


* Métra, Correspondance littéraire secréte, 17 january 1778, no. 3, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Lc2 77. 

6 Thomas Crow, Painters and Public Life in Eighteenth-Century Paris (New Haven:Yale University Press, 
1986), 249. 

27“The man we are denouncing today to public opinion is one of those vampires who fattened on the 
dilapidations of the Old Regime. ... But the day of vengeance has arrived... Scoundrel! Your intrigues will 
not succeed; your crimes will not go unpunished; sooner or later, the guilty will be punished.” 
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papers seized. For good measure, his son and his prorevolutionary son-in-law were arrested 
also; the latter, named Perruchot, though impeccably republican, had signed in June 1793 a 
pro-Girondin petition (as had nearly all the Jacobins of western France), a gesture that now 
made him hopelessly vulnerable. To be sure, the Montagnards could not try all those revo- 
lutionaries who had sympathized with their Girondin enemies. To do so would have de- 
stroyed the revolution. But all former Girondin sympathizers were now liable to arrest. 
When Mique was detained, Nicolas Perruchot, disgraced by his connection to Marie- 
Antoinette’s architect, was arrested as well and sent to Paris. 

As it happens, although the cost of the hameau was indeed brought up at the queen’s 
trial, none of Mique’s papers were of much use to the revolutionary tribunal, and the three 
men—Mique, his son, and his son-in-law—languished in jail for some months, only to be 
extracted in June 1794.Then Mougenot, at last, was avenged. Mique and his two relatives 
were judged guilty of counterrevolutionary crimes by the Tribunal R évolutionnaire, which 
included the painter Claude-Louis Chatelet, who had been commissioned by Mique ten 
years or so before to paint a series of watercolors of the gardens of the Trianon. Mique was 
executed within the week, and, for good measure, his property was confiscated as well. His 
wife, grandchildren, daughter, and daughter-in-law were now destitute. A decade later, they 
were still vainly appealing to the authorities for redress. Two great porphyry vases that had 
belonged to Mique before 1789 were at stake, but Napoleon did not much like to give 
things back. 

So ended on 7 July 1794 the earthly life of Richard Mique, whose curious fate was to 
have expressed—and been mortally buffeted by—new cultural forces that he sometimes 
intuited (as in his career and gardens atVersailles) and other times consistently misread (as in 
his political undoing). The irony of Mique’s success and demise is that they are as two sides 
of one coin. 

A stronger personality might have made more sense of this double life. We can imag- 
ine a bolder Mique becoming like Ledoux, the designer of stunning theaters and commu- 
nal buildings, just as we can imagine a more clever Mique refuting in the public press those 
who would blacken his familial character. But Mique’s destiny, as ours so often is as well, 
was to intuit some—and only some—aspects of the culture of his times. There is some 
strangely human and (in)coherent connection between the two unrelated but basically 
ordinary parts of his public life: his respectable rise to fame in Nancy and Versailles as a 
mildly innovating architect between 1766 and 1789 and his no-less exemplary but quite 
pathetic fall in Saint-Malo and Paris, as a failed citizen, between 1789 and 1794. 

Men make their history, as Marx explained in 1848, but they do not make it as they 
please. And it often happens, as Marx also said of those who cannot fully understand their 
times, all that was once solid suddenly vanishes into air. 


The Rise and Fall of Gardens 
in the Republic of Genoa, 1528-1797 





Lauro Magnani 


By the sixteenth century, the Genovese republic was the expression of a power structure 
that was to allow the dominant class to survive almost three centuries. Access to the Genovese 
aristocracy was theoretically open, and the social structure was a realistic compromise be- 
tween the aristocratic and popular state, with relatively wide participation in power.' The 
ruling class, mostly devoted to financial and trading activities, was at the center of a dense 
network of European trade.” 

Between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this class represented its role in the 
city by designing original residential models that expressed the high standard of living 
enjoyed by a large part of the aristocracy. City palaces, villas, and gardens defined this image 
and the dignity of this totally urban class. These widespread models gave rise to a very 
interesting pattern of conspicuous consumption and ultimately provided an image of the 
city itself (Figs. 1-4). 


From Gardens Highlighting Personal Power to Villas Representing Oligarchy 


In 1528 a new power structure, inspired by Andrea Doria, was established in Genoa. 
Intended to create a permanent union, a single social order was formed, bringing together 
all the families who had participated in Genoa’s government before 1506. This union es- 


My studies of Genovese gardens profited from time spent as a summer fellow at Dumbarton Oaks in 
1997.1 take this opportunity to recall discussions with Michel Conan and his suggestions about the present 
work. I am very grateful to him and to Ezia Gavazza, Ennio Poleggi, and Oscar Meo for their critical com- 
ments. I would also like to thank Daniela Calabro Magnani, Giovanna Catellani, Michela Ceccarini, Justin 
Nowell, and Laura Stagno. 
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1. An engraving with a view of the city, from Genua, an anonymous work published in Amsterdam by 
Pierre Mortier, ca. 1655 (photo: courtesy of Collezione Topografica del Comune di Genova, Cat. No. 
1945) 





2. Cristoph Friedrich Krieger, view of Sampierdarena, a suburb of Genoa, S. Pietro d’Arena, from 
J. C. Volkamer, Niirnbergische Hesperides (Nuremberg, 1708) 
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3-4. Tivo ideal landscape views of Genoa, with villas, Andrea Semino(?), frescoes, 
Palazzo Pallavicino in Strada Nuova, Genoa (photos: Enrico Polidori, Genoa) 


tablished a specific new definition of nobility, superseding the traditional division between 
nobili and popolari.’ In reality the traditional division within the order was recast, with a 
break between old and new nobles. Moreover, the old aristocrats, the original feudal fami- 
lies of Doria, Fieschi, Spinola, and Grimaldi, were asserting their primacy. And, among new 
aristocratic families, those with longer traditions, such as the Giustiniani and the Sauli, 
wanted to mark their distinction from the more recently ennobled. 

Sinibaldo Fieschi and Andrea Doria were given the role of “guarantors” of settled 
compromises, legitimizing a level of personal power.The nature of this power found direct 
expression in the villas and gardens of these two key figures. The Doria and Fieschi villas 
had peculiarities that distinguished them from others in town. Fieschi, lord of one of Italy’s 


> Claudio Costantini, La Repubblica di Genova nell’eta moderna (Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1978), 14-48; Arturo Pacini, I Presupposti politici del “secolo dei genovesi”: La riforma del 1528 (Genoa: 
Societa Ligure de Storia Patria, 1990), passim, esp. 146-413. 
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largest feudal states, owned a villa renovated at the beginning of the sixteenth century on 
the Carignano Hill. Its garden, following fifteenth-century tradition, was a locus amoenus 
reserved for an exclusive elite of blood aristocracy.* 

Doria’s villa was the place of “power,’ embodying the public image of its owner and 
even serving as the residence of the emperor during official sojourns in Genoa. Artists and 
architects of the highest caliber, who had been active at the court of the pope or of the 
Medicis in Florence, worked at the Doria villa. The garden was a remarkable political and 
commemorative representation of its owner—and the project was continued by Andrea’s 
heir, Giovan Andrea Doria, to celebrate the glory of the dynasty (Fig. 5).° Both the aristo- 
cratic/humanistic model employed by the Fieschis and the one chosen by the Dorias proved 
to be inadequate for the republic’s emergent political evolution. The rising financial class 
did not accept the model of a sole protagonist, like a Doria, and so, rejected as well the 
model of the symbolic/dynastic garden designed for a prince. A larger part of the ruling 
class could, at that time, afford luxury consumption and engage in conspicuous display of 
its role in the newly established power structure. 

In 1547 the so-called Garibetto reform was one step along the way toward stabilizing 
the structure of government. It was a modification of the reform of 1528, which had 
restricted access to government to prevent the Order from being dominated by an oligar- 
chic group of illustrious families, comprising both old and recent aristocrats. These families 
engaged in the building of palaces, villas, and gardens that made clear to the community 
their supremacy in the city.° 

During this process Galeazzo Alessi—a rising architect with a thorough grounding in 
theory—was identified as the modern artist who could realize new residential models for 
Genoa. The villa had to be an outstanding sign in the landscape (Figs. 6-8): a significant 
position was more indicative of social status than the actual size of the property. Modernity 
was considered a sign of dignity. The villa itself was recognized as a predominant presence 
on the land, while the garden design and the introduction of such elements as artificial 


grottoes made it possible to create scenographies in the landscape, like those found on the 
grounds of such eminent families as the Grimaldis, the Giustinianis, the Pallavicinos, the 


Lercaros, and the Centuriones. 

Alessi’; modernity was established through a particular conjugation of a formal lan- 
guage inspired by Roman novelties, already a focus of contemporary architectural treaties 
(Fig. 9).” Alessi introduced and experimented with an idiosyncratic architectural code in 


* Lauro Magnani, II Tempio di Venere: Giardino e villa nella cultura genovese (Genoa: Sagep Editrice, 1987), 
30-34. On the Fieschi villa and the garden named Violaro (destroyed in 1548), see Paolo Pansa, Le Carignane, 
ms. sec. XVI (1528), Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, fol. 2v—7r. 

> George Gorse, “The Villa of Andrea Doria in Genoa: Architecture, Gardens, and Suburban Setting,” 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 44 (1) (March 1985), 19-36; Magnani, Il Tempio di Venere, 34-46, 
115-21. 

® Giorgio Doria, “Investimenti della nobilta genovese nell’edilizia di prestigio (1530—-1630),” Nobilta e 
investimenti a Genova in eta moderna (Genoa: Istituto di Storia Economica, 1995), 238-39. 

7W. Oechslin, “La Dimensione europea dell’opera dell’ Alessi,’ and L. Olivato, “Alessi e la trattatistica 
architettonica del Rinascimento,” in Galeazzo Alessi e Varchitettura del cinquecento, Atti del Convegno, Genova 
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5. Krieger, Doria Palace and gardens (from Volkamer, Niirnbergische Hesperides) 





6. Villa Giustiniani, north facade with loggia (from Martin Pierre Gauthier, Les plus beaux 
édifices de la Ville de Génes, vol. 2 [Paris, 1832]) 





7. Villa Giustiniani (then Cambiaso) 
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8. Giovan Battista Castello (Il Bergamasco), Scipione e Massinissa(?), drawing, with 
historical figures in front of a villa (photo: courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
London) 
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9. Villa Pallavicino (photo: Enrico Polidori, Genoa) 


Genoa. Each project was distinguished by decorative elements, the palace structure, and 
garden ornaments determined through an exchange among artists, intellectuals, and clients. 
This code was the result of an egalitarian relationship—for the first time—among these 
three groups, and it arose in the intellectual milieu of academies, such as the Accademia 
Vitruviana, where gravitated up-to-date intellectuals like Claudio Tolomei, artists like Alessi, 
and amateurs like Giovan Battista Grimaldi.* In this social milieu—where architect, hu- 
manist, and Genovese aristocrat engaged each other—it was becoming necessary to make 
visible its members’ cultural modernity and “distinction.” New experimental solutions arose 
from a common feeling shared by architect and client.’ Let us consider the revival of 


1974 (Genoa: Sagep Editrice, 1975), 15-34 and 131—40, respectively. George Gorse has published an impor- 
tant addition to our understanding of Alessi’s role and Genovese patronage. See Gorse, “A Classical Stage for 
the Old Nobility: The Strada Nuova and Sixteenth-Century Genoa,” Art Bulletin 79 (2) June 1997), 301-27. 

8 Antony Hobson, Apollo and Pegasus: An Enquiry into the Formation and Dispersal of a Renaissance Library 
(Amsterdam: Van Heusden,1975), esp. 35—40. 

® Alessi’s professional profile, the relationship between the architect and the Genovese capitalists who 
were his clients, and the immediate acquisition of Alessi’s modern typologies by the workshops of Lombard 
architects traditionally active in Genoa present an interesting subject for sociological analysis. Ennio Poleggi’s 
works—such as “La condizione sociale dell’architetto e i grandi committenti dell’epoca alessiana,’ in Galeazzzo 
Alessi e l’architettura del cinquecento (as above, note 7), 359-66, and subsequent studies by the same author—offer 
significant data on the specific situation in Genoa at the time. It would be interesting to apply the criteria of 
recent research to analyze the above-mentioned themes with reference to present conditions; see Judith R. 
Blau, Architects and Firms: A Sociological Perspective on Architectural Practice (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1984), 
46-60 and 109-13. 


10. View from Villa 
Giustiniani’s great 
hall 





11. The loggia of Villa Giustiniani at the end of the 19th century 
(photo: courtesy of Archivio Genova, Genoa) 


12. Detail, Grotta 
Pallavicino (photo: Umberto 


Morelli, Genoa) 








13. Grotta Lercaro (then Doria), drawing (Collezione Topografica del 


Comune di Genova, Genoa) 
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14. Interior, Grotta 
Pallavicino (photo: 
Umberto Morelli, 
Genoa) 





antiquity. The ideal location for collecting and presenting antiquity had moved from the 
studiolo inside the palace to the courtyards, the villa palace, horti, and gardens. 

By reading Cicero’s works,'° Alessi arrived at a new solution: the loggia now became 
the favored location. In the Villa Giustiniani (then Cambiaso), the first-floor loggia— 
marked by a barrel vault with large lacunars and niches for two large ancient statues— 
opened onto the landscape and was visible from the garden (Figs. 10, 11). The loggia, a 
place and sign of antiquity, thus became an emblem in its own way of this villa architecture: 
the display of antiquity reflected the cultural attitude of owner and architect. We can 
detect an analogous tendency in the fashion for artificial grottoes (Fig. 12). Roman novel- 
ties, inspired by archaeological finds, were immediately adopted, and, in Alessi’s hands, the 
garden grotto received attention as an autonomous structure.'' The architectural reference 
of antiquity was codified into a structural typology through the use of an octagonal plan 


1 Claudio Franzoni, “‘Rimembranze d’infinite cose’: Le collezioni rinascimentali di antichita,” in Me- 
moria dell’antico nell’arte italiana, ed. Salvatore Settis (Turin: Einaudi, 1984), 1:316-27. On the Giustiniani 
loggia, see Magnani, II Tempio di Venere, 59-80. 

"™ Lauro Magnani, ‘““L’Uso d’ornare i fonti’: Galeazzo Alessi and the Construction of Grottoes in Genovese 
Gardens,” Journal of Garden History 5, no. 2 (1985): 135-53. 


15. A drawing of the Centurione— 
Doria Villa showing the islet, 18th 
century (Rome, Archivio Doria 
Pamphilj) 
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16. The Centurione lake and 
islet today, Pegli, a suburb of 
Genoa 
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(Fig. 13) and the suggestion of mosaic decoration.'* Mosaics were inventively transformed 
with a new explosive richness achieved through different materials—tesserae made of ei- 
ther majolica or glass, and pebbles, crystals, shells, and slivers of coral—which blended 
figures and ornamentation (Fig. 14). 

These antique elements—both the structure and usage of different materials—were 
themselves emphasized, becoming emblems of a declared identity and social role. The 
introduction of artful devices in the garden also showed an explicit intention to interpret 
the local landscape in an innovative way through literature and scenography. In Adamo 
Centurione’s villa, Alessi transformed the Mediterranean landscape by creating in the cen- 
ter of an artificial lake within a narrow valley, an island (Figs. 15, 16) decorated with 
waterworks and statues.'? At the same time, Alessi introduced other modern elements into 
the villa; the bathroom, a refined quotation from antiquity, was received as a technological 
wonder, an astonishing place, and an open declaration of interest in alchemy. This interpre- 
tation would not resist the “normalization” following the Council of Trent. Also, the bath- 
room in the Grimaldi villa, which had been praised by Vasari for its originality and for its 
rich waterworks and hydraulic mechanisms, did not survive changes in taste. 


Villas and Gardens and the Controversy between Banking and Trade 


The villas and the gardens designed by Alessi were soon recognized as a distinctive 
sign of the ruling class, or at least of a part of it, and therefore as an object of controversy, 
both inside and outside the republic. For example, an emissary of the Farneses in 1557 
described the properties of his Genovese hosts as “too superb,’ while in 1582 the apostolic 
visitor Francesco Bossio held that the villas exceeded the residential standard for dwellers in 
a “moderate republic” and were beyond “Christian modesty.’'* Prevalence of this opinion 
has been confirmed for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from visitors’ judgments 
that the Genovese ruling class aspired to “élever des Palais superbes .. . dresser somptueux 
Jardins, plus propres 4 recevoir des Roix, que des Marchands et des Mariniers” (to raise 
superb palaces ...to create amazingly rich gardens, more suitable to receive the visits of 
kings than merchants and mariners). These writers denounced conspicuous garden con- 
sumption by a group of merchants and city dwellers who—in an effort to parade as and be 
mistaken for high-ranking aristocrats of a princely sort—exceeded the limits of decorum 
with their displays of riches. 

Further controversy was engendered by the city’s commercial ideology, which identi- 


Magnani, I Tempio di Venere, 81-102; idem, “Fortuna e continuita di una immagine della natura: Le 
grotte in Liguria ....’in Artifici d’acque e giardini: La cultura delle grotte e dei ninfei in Italia e in Europa, ed. Isabella 
Lapi Ballerini and Litta Maria Medri (Florence: Centro Di, 1999), 308-20. 

® Magnani, II Tempio di Venere, 60-64. 

The censure links the moralistic/religious terms moderazione and modestia with social/political denun- 
ciation; see “Francesco Vescovo di Novara, visitatore apostolico, al serenissimo duce, all’illustrissima signoria, al 
clero et popolo di Genova,’ in Synodi Diocesanae et Provinciales editae atque ineditae .. . (Genoa, 1833), 500-539; 
and Bartolomeo Paschetti, Le Bellezze di Genova . . . (Genoa, 1583), 5—7:“paiano piuttosto di principi ... che 
habitazioni di private persone” ([the palaces] look like princes’ mansions, not private homes of gentlemen). 
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17. The Bisagno valley with the gardens near the mouth of the river (detail), from Genua 
(photo: courtesy of Archivio di Stato di Genova, Genoa) 


fied these superb buildings with the accumulation of capital through banking rather than 
trade. Such villas were considered the mark of oligarchic power, and the eminent Genovese 
was embodied in the figure of the financier, then assuming an ever more important role in 
modern Europe. Polemics against the accumulation of nonproductive investments—“meno 
ville e fiori e pit galee” (fewer villas and flowers and more galleys)—illustrate the internal 
conflict of the ruling class. New gardens and villa buildings were interpreted as an indica- 
tion of the opposition between trading and finance, between “living as lords” and the 
traditional practice of commerce and shipping. 

Significantly, the conflict between these two different trends in political economy 
seemed to express itself in different ways of interpreting the landscape and the garden. On 
the one hand, the oligarchs found in Alessi’s proposals and typologies solutions that were 
both individually recognizable and, at the same time, homogeneous: all strong marks in the 
landscape. On the other hand, the exponents of the most radical republicanism were in 
favor of an overall reading, on a large scale, of the relationship between buildings and 
nature: the city was interpreted as a villa, the land as a garden. Man of letters Paolo Foglietta 
(brother of Oberto Foglietta, the poet who, as the cardinal’s court intellectual, described in 
1574 the beauty of Villa d’Este at Tivoli) was among the sworn enemies of money chang- 
ers and lenders. He recorded the extraordinary enrichment of aristocrats, singling out the 
villa as the emblem: “And now we make such villa buildings that we do not look like 
merchants any more, but rather like dukes. We get very few fruits out of them, because they 
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18. Landscape with villas and small gardens (detail), fresco, Villa Borsotto, Genoa 


are mostly such skyscrapers that I would not go inside them even to see my father, because 
there is nothing else than air, and men can only bump their teeth against the mountains or 
live on air like chameleons. And though they live in them and they believe these mountains, 
cliffs and stones are earthly paradises.” By contrast, he reflects positively on the relationship 
between the city and the countryside, as seen by the citizen from a bourgeois point of view: 
“T have found a villa so close to Genoa, that I can live without a mule, I am not obliged to 
have a servant ... because it is always rich in fruits, even though I never have it hoed....And 
this villa of mine is in Piazza Nuova [a square in the center of Genoa], my meadow is 
Carignano [a hill within the sixteenth-century walls of the city],and my fountain is the sea, 
and my kitchen garden is the Bisagno plain [land under crops by a stream flowing east of 
the city; see Fig. 17], so that I do not envy these other villas much, since they give more 
troubles than delight-”’ It is significant that in the same years that Oberto Foglietta cel- 
ebrates the magnificence of Tivoli gardens to honor his patron, his brother Paolo in Genoa 
criticizes his compatriots’ willingness to conform to that same model. Paolo condemns 
conspicuous consumption of gardens and villas, which he ascribes to status seeking in a 


8 Paolo Foglietta, Rime diverse in lingua genovese (Pavia: Gerolamo Bartoli, 1583); see Franco Vazzoler, 
“Letteratura dialettale e manierismo in Italia,” in Manierismo e letteratura, Atti del Convegno, ed. Daniela Della 
Valla and Grazia Lana Zardini (Turin: A. Meynier,1986), 233-45. Oberto Foglietta described the Tivoli gar- 
dens in Uberti Folietae Tyburtinum Hyppolyti Cardinalis ferrarensis, in Opuscula nonnulla (Rome, 1574). 
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way that recalls the similar opinions expressed by the Italian aristocrats of the papal court, 
albeit for very different reasons. This warrants a closer examination of the different points 
of view adopted by contemporaries to account for the developments of these urban villas. 

The reform of 1576, followed by a hard struggle among factions, had theoretically 
denied the difference between old and new nobles and seemed to establish the model for 
an open system, thereby assuring the possibility of new enrollments in the city order. 
However, the promise of equal status and popular government open to all citizens was, in 
fact, restricted: those who practiced mercatura grossa (wholesale trade) and banking were 
included, while shopkeepers and craftsmen, but also brokers, notaries, cashiers, and treasur- 
ers, were excluded." Divisions between old and new nobles still existed as far as exercise of 
the doge’s power was concerned, and the difficulty in really opening the class system to 
new enrollment persisted. 

Moreover, a generally high standard of living, not only among families of the higher 
class, allowed the proliferation of villas and gardens of small dimensions (Fig. 18). More 
than one hundred villa palaces with gardens were built during the sixteenth century, while 
monumental villas remained limited to a few families with extensive patrimonies over five 
hundred thousand liras. Monumental gardens and the ostentatious use of various rare ma- 
terials in the exuberant decoration of grottoes were a kind of exhibition reserved for large 
plutocratic families—the Centuriones, Di Negros, Dorias, Grimaldis, Imperiales, Lercaros, 
Lomellinis, and Spinolas. They were emblematic of a particular form of wealth, capable of 
investment for sheer magnificence. 

The villas constructed during the building boom in the second half of the sixteenth 
century—a prominent effort of real estate investment that was really status symbolization 
by the ruling oligarchy—followed the example set by Alessi’s models. The polemic evident 
in Foglietta’s words, as in the judgment of courtly visitors, shows how the monumental 
characteristics of Genovese villas and gardens were differently criticized in different quar- 
ters. 

The international court and blood aristocracy considered the images of power thus 
produced by the Genovese nobility as a sign of undue pride, the local oligarchy being 
composed mostly of patrician merchants and theoretically open. A class involved in business 
activities and financial transactions has no legitimate claim to princelike magnificence, 
exceptional wealth notwithstanding. Modesty rather than pride in personal splendor would 
be the correct attitude for the members of such a group. 

The Catholic Church viewed the accumulation of capital as suspect, especially if it 
was obtained through the management of loans, fearing that it might border on usury. This 
was a serious threat for the Genovese oligarchy, since it debased their spectacular enrich- 
ment. Their attempt to insert themselves in the ranks of international aristocracy relied on 


"© Giorgio Doria, “‘Cittadini di Governo’ a Genova: Ricchezza e potere tra cinque e seicento,” Nobilta ¢ 
investimenti a Genova in eta moderna (as above, note 6), 11-26. Grendi quotes Article 2 of Leges Novae of 1576 
and the additional clauses: “At first also the silk manufacturers and dealers were being excluded, then readmit- 
ted if they would practise ‘secreto ...non palam,” All the practices connected with naval outfitting were 
permitted; see also Claudio Donati, L’Idea di nobilta in Italia (Roma and Bari: Laterza,1988), 205-14. 
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precisely that kind of speculation. The polemic against usury provided an element of added 
risk in the seizing of economic power. According to the church, “moderation,” and not the 
immoderate desire to get rich and affirm individuality, should have guided the choices of 
the oligarchy. 

The section of the Genovese aristocracy that had a stable hold on power, some mem- 
bers of the so-called old nobility, and those with feudal origins had a diffident attitude 
toward the ascent of families of “popular” origins, which were now being received among 
the most eminent circles of the oligarchy. Among these aristocrats also, the will to acquire 
an image of magnificence through investments in real property was seen as negative. Some 
of the old aristocrats became involved in a sort of contest with the emerging noblemen, 
with the latter transmitting to the former the money-centered conception of the world 
that, according to Sombart, was typical of those who needed to make their rank official 
through patrimony, income, and lifestyle.'” But a different position was also fairly common, 
and it underlined the dangers posed by investment oriented exclusively toward the money 
market and by a too-strong connection to the Spanish monarchy. According to this view, it 
was advisable to go back to a more differentiated economy and to a business attitude more 
inclined toward productive investment than to the immobilization of capital in houses 
built for prestige (the cost of which had soared to thirty percent of the owner’s patrimony 
in some cases). The large complexes of villas and gardens were one of the most significant 
images of the fortunes gained through money speculation and of the lifestyle it brought 
about. Even old nobles like Andrea Spinola claimed that the city nobility was different: 
“[N]ostro proprio é esser mercante” (Our own lifestyle is to be merchants). Spinola advised 
the Genovese nobles “non faccia vita cavalleresca ... non compri feudi, non titoli” (not to 
live like a lord, not to buy either feuds or titles). Instead he recommended, “[L]asciamo 
queste esquisitezze di nobilta alli cavalieri spagnoli e alli gentiluomini tedeschi” (Let’s leave 
this noble exquisite way of life to Spanish lords and to German gentlemen.)."* 

The members of the upper class who did not succeed in entering the ranks of the 
aristocracy, intellectuals not enrolled in the nobility, and the poor noblemen who had no 
stake in power were also critical of the investment of large sums of money in the building 
of villas and gardens. These conspicuous signs of wealth evinced the distance between the 
above-mentioned groups and the dominant elite, who could afford to spend for such status 
symbols. The acquisition and ostentatious display of an exceptionally expensive lifestyle 
highlighted the existence of a restricted oligarchy, existence of which seems to have op- 
posed republican aspirations and the claims for effective power sharing. 

Did these positions correspond with a specific policy on landscape and a precise idea 
of the garden? An idea of territory was perfectly expressed by Paolo Foglietta, who em- 
braced the latter two criticisms. His vision was totally centered on the city as a whole, and 
it was quite conservative: it was an idea that stood in opposition to the new individual and 
monumental enterprises, as it was based on the concept of collective appropriation of 


W/erner Sombart, I Capitalismo moderno (Turin: 1967), 215; and Giorgio Doria, Una Citta senza corte: 
Economia e committenza a Genova nel quattro—cinquecento, nobilta e investimenti a Genova in eta moderna, 237-40. 
'8 Andrea Spinola, Scritti scelti, ed. Carlo Bitossi (Genoa: Sagep Editrice, 1981), 212. 
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territory achieved when all estates were equal.This concept had its roots in a local tradition 
of medieval origin: villas and gardens were considered significant elements of a landscape 
only if taken together, not singly. Not just the gardens of the villas, but also the vegetable 
gardens—which were an important part of the estate attached to a villa—were considered 
part of an aesthetic qualification of the landscape by the work of man. In 1561 the padri del 
comune (city fathers), a magistrature of the republic charged with the control of the city and 
territory, forbade the building of walls surrounding vegetable gardens in the Bisagno valley, 
making them accessible for all the citizens “ad recreandum animum libere possint per 
hortos ipsos vagare et pertransire” (for restoring their spirit they can freely cross and wan- 
der through those vegetable gardens)."” 

A merchant’s garden could be the simplest cell in the system of properties owned by 
city residents close to the urban area. Different elements were mixed within the limited 
dimensions of individual estates, some deriving from the local agricultural tradition (or- 
chards, vineyards, gardens for early vegetables), others having the specific purpose of shap- 
ing the grounds so that the owner could obtain pleasure from them, even if in a reduced 
and simplified manner. The latter elements usually included a lawn, a “wild” garden por- 
tion, and “‘aree per uccellare” (areas given to bird hunting).The various pleasure sections of 
the garden were linked together by the same kind of structures used in the agricultural 
parts, such as paths covered with pergolas. This is proven by some estates still extant— 
though on the verge of definitive disappearance—in now fully urbanized areas of the city, 
such as Cornigliano and Sestri, and by the descriptions made of sixteenth- to nineteenth- 
century estates in the Genovese territory between Pegli and Sampierdarena and in the areas 
of Albaro and Nervi, estates that were provided with “domestico, di salvatico, di acque, are 
per uccellare, tutte murate in cerco” (an area close to the dwelling with formal gardens and 
orchards, an untended area beyond it, bodies of waters, and areas for bird hunting, all 
enclosed by a circle of wells)”” and were defined by the word “villa, nome che significa 
podere con abitazione civile pel padrone e altra, separata o non per il colono, é come uno 
stabilimento sperimentale agrario, perché vi trovi insieme orto, fruttetto, bosco, prato, vigna, 
sovente racchiusi da un muro” (villa,a name that means a farm with a house for the master 
and another one for the farmer, which could be in a separate building or in the same; it is 
similar to an experimental modern farm, as you can find there was a vegetable garden, an 
orchard, a wood, a lawn, a vineyard, very often surrounded by a wall).*! 

These elements were common to villas belonging to members of different classes. In 
the gardens of the aristocracy, increased space was given over to absolute superfluity, while 


' The decree of the padri del comune is analyzed in relation with the farming in the Bisagno valley by 
Massimo Quaini, “Per la storia del paesaggio agrario in Liguria,” in Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria 5(12), 
1:251-52. 

?° Agostino Giustiniani, Castigatissimi annali con la loro copiosa tavola della eccelsa et illustrissima Republi. di 
Genova (Genoa:A. Bellone, 1537); cf. Massimo Quaini ed., La Conoscenza del territorio Ligure fra medio evo ed eta 
moderna (Genoa: Sagep Editrice, 1981), 101. 

2! Descrizione di Genova e del genovesato ossia nuova guida di Genova (Genoa: Tipografia Ferrando, 1846), 


2:76-77. 
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19. The Imperiale garden at the end of the 19th century (photo: courtesy of Archivio 
Fotografico del Servizio Beni Culturali del Comune di Genova, Genoa) 


the useful part was reduced. Further, efforts grew to enhance quality through huge bird 
cages, fountains, grottoes, and statues. Only the architectural novelties introduced by Alessi 
succeeded in arranging these elements into a significant monumental and territorial scheme; 
the symmetry of the paths depended on the central position of the loggia inside the main 
building. The central loggia itself had the effect of pushing the entire villa toward symme- 
try, with the corner loggia typical of the Genovese tradition doubled on both sides of the 
building. So, the new mannerist garden became an alternative to local tradition and can be 
read as an image of power produced by one section of the financial oligarchy ruling the 
city. We should keep in mind that this new architectural model, departing from local tradi- 
tion and borrowing elements from other Italian garden and villa traditions, was created for 
its own purposes by the Genovese oligarchy, its artists, and its humanists. This fact signaled 
a departure from the classical model of conspicuous consumption a la Simmel, in which 
lower classes imitate with lesser means the artistic models that their immediate superiors 
consume conspicuously. Instead of practicing imitation, the Genovese oligarchy provided a 
new interpretation of an art enjoyed by higher Italian classes, borrowing some elements 
and some artistic principles to construct a new pattern, a distinctly Genovese style for 
magnificent urban villas. It remains to be seen whether their purpose in so doing was 
primarily—or solely—to achieve higher social status. 


Money, Wealth Acquisition, and the Garden 


Comments about the villa garden in local sources indicate an awareness of the role of 
money and its accumulation in the creation of these heavenly places. Such assertions were 
already to be found from the mid-sixteenth century onward.A century later, Gian Domenico 
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Peri, a theoretician of the art of negotiatione, significantly titled a book about the practice of 
banking I Frutti d’Albaro.” By a play on words, using the term fruits to mean both the 
natural product and the interest of lent capital, he identified the garden with wealth ac- 
quired through banking, practice of which had permitted the Genovese to control the 
European money markets. 

The relationship between the garden and money was also explored in contemporary 
poetry, specifically in descriptions of fabulous gardens by Ariosto and Marino. Particularly 
meaningful was Marino’s 1623 narrative: in Falsirena’s enchanted garden, every element 
appears like a precious stone, but the splendid garden finally reveals itself to Adonis (helped 
by Mercury) as a mere deception conjured by the sorceress and guarded over by a dragon/ 
monster, who is the allegorical embodiment of Interest.” Was it accidental that Marino 
refers to usury as the source of a kind of deceptive wealth that reveals itself precisely in the 
garden? Was it accidental that he identifies Gio. Vincenzo Imperiale, a Genovese intellec- 
tual and politician, with Clitio, guardian of Venus’s garden, itself drawn in contrast with 
Falsirena’s? Gio. Vincenzo Imperiale was the aristocratic owner of the highly prestigious 
Genovese garden in Sampierdarena, created in the 1560s by his grandfather Vincenzo and 
completed by his father Gio. Giacomo. These men were typical members of the old nobil- 
ity—pro-Spain, with great interest in moneylending and mercantile trading (Fig. 19). A 
refined man of letters, Gio. Vincenzo chose the great monumental garden as the setting for 
his poem Lo Stato rustico.** He was also a statesman involved in the political affairs of the 
republic during the 1620s and 1630s.” In the end, however, the nobleman Imperiale re- 
tired to his villa and garden, openly declaring himself unsatisfied with his experience in 
political activity. He carried on a dispute with those who, since they were not able to 
restore the memorable days of an independent republic, surrendered to the seductions of a 
courtier’s role (within the Spanish power structure) and depended on a kind of finance 
exclusively linked to the court. 

It is certainly emblematic that in the poem by Marino, who was connected to Imperiale, 
it was Mercury, the god of commerce, who revealed how deceptive wealth is when it has 
been accumulated through interest.We can compare his judgment to the Genovese contro- 
versy about the weakness of an economy essentially based on finance. During the first 
decades of the seventeenth century, the shrewdest part of the Genovese ruling group feared 
this feebleness, and they wanted a return to trade and to the mercantile tradition. In Marino’s 
poem, the place of delights shows itself to be a “prison” where Adonis is shut away; disillu- 
sionment will open the doors of this gilded jail, which will be revealed as a delusion, bound 
to vanish. Peri, a businessman not enrolled in the nobility (his family was to be enrolled 


22 Gian Domenico Peri, I Frutti d’Albaro (Genoa: Gio. Maria Farroni, 1651). 

3 Giovan Battista Marino, Adone (Paris: Oliviero di Varano, 1623), canto xii; see Donata Ortolani, “La 
‘Fata dell’oro’,” L’Immagine riflessa 3 (1977):364-65. 

4 Gio. Vincenzo Imperiale, Lo Stato rustico (Genoa: Giuseppe Pavoni, 1611); cf. Magnani, Il Tempio di 
Venere, 125—40. 

> For Gio. Vincenzo Imperiale’s personality and life, see Renato Martinoni, Gian Vincenzo Imperiale: 
Politico, letterato e collezionista genovese del seicento (Padua: Atenore, 1983). 
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20. The Imperiale family with the garden of Sampierdarena, 1642 (Genoa: Galleria 
di Palazzo Bianco [photo: courtesy of Archivio Fotografico del Servizio Beni Culturali 
del Comune di Genova, Genoa]) 


only at the beginning of the eighteenth century), defined his garden, which originated 
from wealth accumulated through banking, as a “pleasant jail where all delights are impris- 
oned so that they cannot escape,” just like wealth closed in the banker’s coffers. The insecu- 
rity of richness acquired in this way, vulnerable to bankruptcy and depending on a monarch’s 
dictat, was not unknown to the shrewd Gian Domenico Peri. From his garden “nothing else 
but Waters and Air can flee, even though theirs is such a flight that one can enjoy them 
only when they flee, maybe to warn us that in this life there are but fugitive enjoyments.””° 

The same awareness of fragility had induced the nobleman Gio. Vincenzo Imperiale 
to transform the garden at Sampierdarena, perhaps the most significant garden design among 
aristocratic villas, into a “poetic place.” Clitio’s fantastical journey with Euterpe had turned 
out to be a very precise description of the place. His personal experience led Gio. Vincenzo 
to a higher purpose: he intended to redeem the garden from being a mere symbol of the 
accumulation of money by rebuilding and transfiguring the reality created by his ancestors, 
a goal to be obtained through poetic fantasy and cultural commitment. Consequently, the 
garden as image of power gained by the previous generation merged with the garden 


6 Peri, I Frutti d’Albaro, preface (Genoa: Farroni, 1651). 
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conceived as a mirror of the owner’s life. Significantly, Gio. Vincenzo chose to sit for his 
portrait with all his family and with his garden as background—a unique situation in 
Genovese portraiture when a whole garden, rather than individual details, was represented 
(Fig. 20). Thus, gardens in Genoa, and not simply the villa garden model devised by Alessi, 
appeared as symbols of city politics and of the choice between a pursuit of mercantile 
activities in an independent republic or banking in a society indentured to European courts 
and to the Spanish court in particular. 

From the 1620s onward, the Genovese republic started to adopt a more neutral posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the great powers of the day, attempting to resume shipping and trade. The 
effort led to a revival of the idea of the state.2” Thenceforth, the settlement of new areas for 
private gardens seemed of minor importance; the choice was to favor large public works 
like wharves, aqueducts, or city walls. These new public works emphasized a collective 
relationship with the land, rather than the individualistic one obtained in the case of villas 
and gardens. 

The whole city had a new relationship with the landscape, an image that no longer 
was created by the addition of private installations but by public works. It is significant that 
exactly while the attempt was being made to revive the image of a republic of merchants— 
as opposed to an economy solely sustained by financial activities and lending—the idea of 
the city as a whole related to its territory again became important. In this context, young 
members of the Genovese nobility admired the Republic of the Seven United Provinces, 
while the strongest proponents of Dutch republicanism—the de la Courts, for example— 
extolled the virtues of the Genovese political system. Along with the modern aspect of the 
city, the Dutch appreciated Genoa’s open system of government and the possibility granted 
to the nobles: “di operare sul mercato monetario, commerciare in seta e lana, o di fabbricare 
stoffe e panni, di negoziare e navigare” (to operate on the money market, to deal in silk and 
wool, to produce cloth, to negotiate and sail).** The local aristocracy’s departure from the 
traditional idea of nobility was considered meritorious and was acknowledged as a virtue, 
as the republican Andrea Spinola had already underlined. 

Thus, one can see how the Genovese aristocracy was engaged in a redefinition of 
nobility, appropriating in an idiosyncratic way some aspects of Italian aristocratic con- 
sumption in an attempt to establish its own cultural identity and make its claim to excel- 
lence legitimate in the eyes of its European clients. The idea of a villa garden and its 
contestation within Genoa itself should be seen in the context of a collective attempt to 
break away from the rigid class structure of most contemporary European states. Villa 
gardens were instrumental for the local aristocracy in bringing a positive response from 
clients to Genovese politics as a whole. For instance, the Republic of Genoa turned over 
the public function of hospitality on the occasion of sovereigns’ or dignitaries’ visits to 


27 Costantini, La Repubblica di Genova, 245-34. 
8 Pieter de la Court, Consideratien van staat ofte Politike Weegschaal (Amsterdam, 1662); cf. Eco O. G. 
Haitsma Mulier, “Genova e l’Olanda del seicento: Contatti mercantili e ispirazione politica,’ Atti del Convegno 


Internazionale di Studi Storici sui Rapporti Genova—Mediterraneo—Atlantico nell’eta moderna, ed. Raffaella Belvederi 
(Genoa, 1983), 441-42. 


21. Grotta Pavese, 
Sampierdarena, a suburb of 
Genoa 


22. Detail of interior, Grotta 
Pavese (photo: Umberto 
Morelli, Genoa) 
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23. Detail of interior, Grotta Pavese (photo: Umberto Morelli, Genoa) 


private efforts. The system of rolli, a classification of private residences with respect to their 
importance and consequently to the level of the personage to be accorded hospitality, 
became the rule at the end of the sixteenth century.” 

Rubens had a series of Genovese palaces reproduced in drawings, which he then had 
transformed into engravings and published in a book, printed for the first time in Antwerp 
in 1622. In a short preface, the Flemish artist analyzed the modern residential habits of the 
Genovese ruling class and made a positive appraisal of exportable models drawn from 
them. Rubens also underlined the original characteristics of these Genovese models and 
related them to the republic’s political structure: 


Since that Republic is ruled by gentlemen, their buildings are thus very beautiful 
and very comfortable and they are proportionate to single gentlemen’s families, 
however numerous they may be, rather than to a court or to an absolute Prince. 
Pitti Palace in Florence, for instance, the Farnese Palace in Rome, the Cancelleria, 
Caprarola and infinite others all over Italy, as well as the very famous residence of 
the queen mother at the village of Saint Germain in Paris, they all exceed the 
means of private gentlemen in size, location and price. On the contrary I would 
like to serve as an example for common usage and be helpful to many people 
rather than to few.*” 


?° Ennio Poleggi, ed., Una Reggia repubblicana:Atlante dei palazzi di Genova, 1576-1664 (Turin: Allemandi, 
1998), passim. 

°° Peter Paul Rubens, Palazzi di Genova (Antwerp, 1622), preface; cf. E. Poleggi, “Un Documento di 
cultura abitativa,” Rubens e Genova, exh. cat. (Genoa, 1977), 85-148. 
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24. View of the Villa Cambiaso Dietch, fresco, second half of the 16th century 
(Genoa, Villa Cambiaso Dietch) 





25. Grotta Grimaldi 
with fountains (from 
Heinrich Schickhardt, 
Tagebtichern 
[Stuttgart, 
Wiirttembergische 
Landesbibliothek]) 
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26. An ideal grotto from Joseph Furttenbach, Architectura 
Civilis ... (Ulm, 1628) 


The Flemish artist went to Genoa several times; in 1607 he accompanied Ferdinando Gonzaga 
with his court. They were welcomed in the city with the pomp and ceremony accorded 
illustrious members of the aristocracy. 

The way Ferdinando Gonzaga was received at the villas at Sampierdarena highlights 
the particularly important role the Genovese aristocracy gave to their villas in conducting 
relations with eminent guests: the garden was the place where one could most easily dismiss 
etiquette and convention. A private space transformed itself into the ideal place, but also an 
up-to-date one, to receive renowned guests. 

Contemporary sources emphasize, for instance, the feast at the Pavese—Doria’s gar- 
den,*' given in front of the just-finished grotto (Figs. 21-23), and the duke’s willingness to 
entertain his guests “in villa” and with “familiarity.” It was logical, therefore, that this ruling 
class, which was in some way anomalous among European aristocracies, would have in- 
vested in gardens. Simply because of its metasocial character, the garden was the proper 
place for less formal contact between the local ruling class and foreign patriciate. High- 
quality designs that characterized a garden as up-to-date were pursued. Acceptance of 
relatively small dimensions (Fig. 24) in the face of a few projects that dominated a large 
territory—such as were sought after by feudal families like the Doria—led to the goal of 
magnificent quality rather than absolute magnificence. This balance was to hold true until 
the untenable confrontation with the gardens of absolutism. 


*! Lauro Magnani, “Struttura e tecnica decorativa della grotta artificiale a Genova: La grotta del giardino 
di Villa Pavese,” Studi di storia delle arti 3 (1980):77—97. 
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The particular nature of the Genovese garden and of its social context can be ana- 
lyzed through the comments of European visitors. Heinrich Schickhardt, a skilled fountain 
maker, wrote a travel journal for his lord, Frederick, duke of Wurtemberg. He appreciated 
gardens and their ornaments, curiosities, automata, and waterworks, which were of interest 
to him and the courtly retinue. These were, in fact, what appealed most to illustrious visi- 
tors, such as Frederick himself or Margaret of Austria, who in 1599 marveled at the “won- 
ders” of the grotto in Grimaldi’s garden (Fig. 25).¥ 

Joseph Furttenbach’s report about his visit to Genoa is instructive as well: the German 
architect was also attracted to gardens, grottoes, and waterworks, as explained in his Itinerarium 
published at Ulm in 1627.As he later wrote in his Architectura Civilis of 1628 and Architectura 
Privata of 1641 (Fig. 26),% he thought it useful to submit these models to his German 
patrons, according to their different social roles. 

With their delightful inventions like grottoes, the villa gardens of Genoa could be 
admired by European aristocrats because they were different from their own. This allowed 
room for some mutual admiration between the Genovese bankers and their clients. In this 
respect, conspicuous consumption can be seen as a symbolic tool contributing productively 
to society rather than as the kind of mere social imitation outlined in theories of Georg 
Simmel or Thorstein Veblen.*4 


Private Garden and Court Garden, Claiming the Right to Difference 


While serving as a concrete mark of wealth and as an investment in magnificence and 
cultural updating, the Genovese garden could also be regarded as a private place that af- 
forded a suitable place to dialogue with European aristocracies. We can detect such an 
attitude in the Ligurian poet Gabriello Chiabrera. Nobleman of the city of Savona and 
related to some of the most important Genovese families, he knew the court milieu per- 
fectly. His familiarity with three grand dukes allowed him to observe the ad arte organiza- 
tion of nature in the Medicean gardens, and these became the subject of his 1620 short 
poem “I Vivaio di Boboli,” published in Genoa by Pavoni. The poet was also at the court 
of Savoy while some important work was carried out in Charles Emanuel I’s residences. 


» Heinrich Schickhardt, Tagebiichern (Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek), cod. hist., 4, 148b. 

3 Joseph Furttenbach, Newes Itinerarium Italiae (Ulm, 1627) ,179-230; idem, Architectura Civilis ...(Ulm, 
1628), 30-49; idem, Architectura Privata .. . (Ulm, 1641), 61-78, also in facsimile ed. (New York: 1971). 

** The development of the theory regarding social “imitation” as well as the analysis of “symbolic 
goods” can be briefly summarized by quoting the suggestions already offered in Kant’s oeuvre (Immanuel 
Kant, Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht,71,in Kants gesammelte Schriften [Berlin: Reimer, 1907], 245), then 
the 19th-century essays by Tarde (Gabriel Tarde, Les Lois de l’imitation [Paris: Felix Alcan,1890]), by Veblen 
(Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class: An Economic Study of the Evolution of Institutions [New York: 
Macmillan, 1899]), and naturally by Simmel (Georg Simmel, Philosophie der Mode [Berlin: Pan-Verlag, 1905}), 
and more recently by Konig’s and Bourdieu’s works.The study of the phenomenon of fashion has highlighted 
the leading role played by the middle classes (René Konig, Macht und Reiz der Mode [Dusseldorf: Econ Verlag, 
1971]), while underlining the importance of an understanding of specific lifestyles (Pierre Bourdieu, La 
Distinction [Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1979], and idem, Raisons pratiques: Sur la theorie de Vaction [Paris: Seuil, 
1994)). 
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27. Andrea Ansaldo, Pegasus with Penfredo and Enio (the Graie), fresco, 
Villa Spinola di S. Pietro, Genoa 


The idea of the garden or villa as a private and personal place was asserting itself, almost in 
antithesis to the garden understood as artifice, as a setting for court life at the prince’s 
residence and for theater performances. Chiabrera polemically contrasts the gardens of the 
Medici and the Savoy with his own not-sumptuous villa by the sea.** The space of the 
Genovese and Ligurian villa was understood as a meeting point between nature and the 
work of man, a convergence of wild landscape, agriculture, and the pleasure garden. 

The garden could become for the poet the setting for a lucid game between reality 
and myth; folowing his imagination he could create a link between the space of myth and 
the villa landscape. The poet’s creative imagination could amuse itself moving through 
gardens and villas—the space of the ruling class—without ever needing to fill the gap 
between fantasy and reality (Fig. 27). 

Chiabrera’s short poem “Le Grotte di Fassolo””*® of 1623 recalls such places. Galatea’s 
story is set in an enchanted region, adjacent to the Genovese villas and gardens; it is not the 
same place but next to it. The land of the fabulous story can be reached from the real one 
through poetic illusion. This is the space where Ambrogio and Orazio Di Negro, important 


5 Lauro Magnani, “Residenze di villa e immagini di giardino tra realta e mito,” in La Scelta della misura. 
Gabriello Chiabrera: L’altro fuoco del barocco italiano, ed. Fulvio Bianchi and Paolo Russo (Genoa: Costa e Nolan, 
1993), 467-75. For the works of Chiabrera, see Marcello Turchi, ed., Opere di Gabriello Chiabrera e lirici del 
classicismo barocco (Turin: Unione Tipografico—Editrice Torinese, 1974). 

36 Gabriello Chiabrera, Galatea, 6 vero le grotte di Fassolo (Genoa: Giuseppe Pavoni, 1623). 
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28. Villa Di Negro, Rosazza, engraving, 18th century (Genoa, private collection) 


Genovese bankers,*’ created in their villa at Fassolo (Fig. 28) a garden where the visual 
symbiosis between the residence and the surrounding landscape—on the boundaries be- 
tween city and coastal land—was perfect. Here, in a relatively limited space, the owners set 
up a private Arcadia, a display of stone statues depicting shepherds, sheep, and wild animals 
joining satyrs and nymphs in the natural scenery, among fountains and rustic grottoes.** At 
the end of the path through the garden, at the top of the hill beyond the villa, the fiction 
returned to reality: the spectacular panorama of the sea and the city opened before one’s 
eyes. John Evelyn admiringly described this place as a “silent Country” in the heart of the 
city. 39 

Thus, we can detect a double idea of the garden: on the one hand, it had an element 
of magnificence, a space fit for the local and international role played by the ruling aristoc- 
racy. On the other hand, while the ruling class was claiming the right to distinguish itself, 


%7 Great bankers of the Spanish court, exclusively devoted to the money market, the Di Negros engaged 
themselves by maintaining the capital of family, decoupled in the course of 50 years, in spite of the Spanish 
court’s bankruptcy. See the careful analysis of family finance in relation to real property investments in Giorgio 
Doria, “Mezzo secolo di attivita finanziaria di un doge a Genova,” Nobilta e investimenti a Genova in eta moderna, 
175-88. 

38 Magnani, II Tempio di Venere, 141-50. 

» The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. E.S. de Beer (London: Oxford University Press, 1959), 97-98. Recently 
about John Evelyn’s philosophy of gardening, see Carola Small and Alastair Small, “John Evelyn and the 
Garden of Epicurus,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 60 (1997), 194-214. 
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29, The nymphaeum at the Palazzo Balbi Senarega 


the garden offered a private space far from any rhetoric of power. It was a place where one 
could easily enjoy the pleasure of contact with natural elements and meditate on the vanitas 
of wordly position. 


“Boundary” as a Sign of Genoa’s Power: From Garden Design to an IIlusive 
Representation of Nature 


After the pestilence of 1657, the possibility of political and economic reform in the 
republic ended. It became increasingly clear that the Genovese state could not assert itself 
independently of the great powers, and it was proving difficult to carry out an economic 
policy alternative to finance. 

In 1635 Anton Giulio Brignole Sale had set his work emblematically titled Le Instabilita 
dell’ ingegno (The Instabilities of Cleverness) in the garden of his villa, where, following 
Boccaccio’s tradition, a group of nobles had retired in order to escape the plague.” In the 
previous century Genoa’s autonomy had been linked symbolically to the safe isolation of a 
villa spared by the plague. But during the decades following Sale’s work, the relationship of 
garden/order/politics reached a crisis. The new pestilence of 1657 overwhelmed all de- 
fenses, and even the ruling class was decimated in its villa shelters. Less than thirty years 
later, in 1684, the bombardment ordered by King Louis XIV shattered any illusion about 


* Anton Giulio Brignole Sale, Le Instabilita dell’ingegno, divise in otto giornate (Bologna: G. Monte e C. 
Zenero, 1635); see Magnani, II Tempio di Venere, 148-49. 
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30. Villa Della Rovere—Gavotti, 
Albisola (Savona) 





the republic’s autonomy. A fictive image of nature, its representation in great cycles of 
fresco decoration, replaced the real garden, which could neither stand for a great land 
control project nor represent an aristocracy in crisis. 

The projection of unlimited space onto the inner walls of residences took the place 
of a real garden space next to a palace and enclosed within the boundaries of an estate. The 
austere exteriors of villa buildings and urban palaces (solid bulwarks and concrete invest- 
ments protected a pressed Genovese aristocracy) contrasted with an expansive pictoral open- 
ing in which nature was transformed into decorative elements and “poured” into the inner 
spaces of palaces.*' The garden was brought back into the city not only in frescoes but also 
in the form of small scenographic gardens close to the Balbi, Lomellini, and Spinola pal- 
aces, which were a sort of continuation of the inner decoration and enclosed by monu- 
mental nymphaea (Fig. 29). 


“ Ezia Gavazza, Lo Spazio dipinto: Il grande affresco genovese nel ’600 (Genoa: Sagep Editrice, 1989), passim. 
” Magnani, II Tempio di Venere, 159-62, 176-82. 





31. Lomellini garden 


31-32. Views of the Lomellini 
garden, Pegli, a suburb of Genoa, ca. 
1900 (photos: courtesy of Archivio 
Fotografico della Soprintendenza per 
i Beni Ambientali e Architettonici 
della Liguria) 


32. Lomellini garden 
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The Garden as the Emblem of an Impossible Reform 


By the eighteenth century, the interests of the aristocracy were unrelated to those of 
the state. At the end of the century, Dupaty wrote, “Les nobles manquent de l’intéret le plus 
puissant pour bien gouverner un pays: ils n’ont point de pays. Ils sont en effet négociants.” 
(Nobles lack the most powerful interest to govern a country well: they do not own land. It 
stems from the fact that they are dealers.**) Nobles lived on financial yields from loans to 
European aristocrats and princes, investing mostly abroad. Obviously, the emergent families 
brought—and transformed—their models for villas and gardens, such as those of the Durazzo 
family, from abroad, especially from the great European courts (Fig. 30). However, these 
were single cases of innovation, and they evinced an attitude different from the general 
conservatism of the ruling class. 

During the second half of the century, the doge Agostino Lomellini considered the 
development of a private garden an alternative to political failure. His experience epito- 
mized the decline of the symbolic meaning of gardens as expressions of a Genovese repub- 
lican culture and shared identity, and the growing importance of gardens as personal ex- 
pressions of opinions and goals. Lomellini was a figure in touch with the European En- 
lightenment, corresponding with such figures as d’Alembert, Montesquieu, and Duclos.“ 
During his tenure, from 1760 to 1762, he began new enterprises to develop industry and 
agriculture and attempted constitutional reform to extend political participation to the 
middle classes. 

Unsuccessful in achieving his mandate to change the political situation, Lomellini 
withdrew from public life and began a radical transformation of his villa at Pegli (Figs. 31, 
32), following suggestions from his European correspondents, Claude-Henri Watelet among 
them.* He wrote in 1773,“[I]] mio bosco é divenuto a forza di lavori che sempre continuo 
un giardino alla moda all’inglese” (By dint of work, which I always keep at, it has become 
an English garden).** The garden was to become the image of its owner’s cultural and 
political modernity. When intervening to change the political situation seemed impossible, 
Lomellini chose to transform his estate. His garden assumed the character of a fashionable 
French-Anglo-Chinese park. In 1792 Ippolito Pindemonte, in his “Dissertazione su i giardini 
inglesi,” mentioned it among the three examples known to him, together with Caserta and 
the Picenardi garden near Cremona.*’ Again, as happened in Alessi’s time, the desired result 
was not obtained by simply enhancing the natural Eden-like beauty of the local landscape. 


*® Charles Dupaty, Lettres sur I’Italie en 1785, 3d ed. (Lausanne: Jean Mourer, 1789), 1:9, 75-78. 

“ Salvatore Rotta, Documenti per la storia dell’ Illuminismo a Genova: Lettere di Agostino Lomellini a Paolo 
Frisi, miscellanea di storia ligure (Genoa: University of Genoa, 1958), 1:193—-94. 

*® In 1765 Lomellini had translated, for the edition printed in Genoa by Scionico, L’Art de peidre, 
originally published in Paris by Watelet in 1760. Watelet and Madame Le Compte visited the villa of Pegli in 
1763, almost a decade before the publication of the Essai sur les jardins. 

“© From a letter to Abbot Frisi; see Rotta, Documenti per la storia dell’ Illuminismo a Genova, 298. 

*’ Ippolito Pindemonte, “Dissertazione su i giardini inglesi . . .” (1792), in Le Prose e poesie campestri 
(Verona, 1817), 241. 
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Now the garden was made in a new way by developing “quante pit idee boscarecce e 
campestri ...dal semplice Teocrito al sensibile Gesner” ([MJany rural and woodland inven- 
tions [linked to theatrical rustic scenes were closed to the ideas of poets] like simple Theocritus 
and sensitive Gessner). (Salomon Gessner, Swiss poet, directs the Idillio into a sentimental/ 
bourgeois dimension). In the landscape shaped by “nuove prospettive o lontananze,’ new 
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elements found their place, including “il tempio diroccato,’ “la caverna,’ “il teatro,’ “il 
romitaggio con la statua del Bonzo,’ “il tempio cinese,’ the coffeehouse, and the dairy farm, 
an idealized hameau that transformed fields adjacent to the sea “nelle ubertose campagne di 
lombardia” (in the fertile countryside of Lombardy).** In the last three decades of the 
eighteenth century, the innovations made in villas and gardens by those members of the 
Genovese aristocracy who were most aware of impending social change—the Lomellini, 
Brignole, Durazzo, and Serra families, all of whom employed the architect Emanuele 
Tagliafichi*”—were reactive of the political immobility and obstinate mercantilism de- 
fended by the majority of the Genovese ruling class. The spreading of physiocratic ideas 
was paralleled by a new manner of estate organization. As many archives attest, in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century, estates larger than normal in the local tradition—in- 
cluding Lomellini’s—became centers for the study of botany and agricultural experimen- 
tation. 

In addition, not only the nobility but also rich bourgeois, who were by then more 
widely enrolled, promoted new exploitation of the villa’s land for productive agriculture— 
redefining fields on land that had previously been for the owner’s pleasure only. Gerolamo 
Gnecco, author of Riflessioni sopra Vagricoltura del genovesato (1770), was a rich merchant. In 
his writings and political work he urged agricultural restoration. He tried new cultivation 
methods in his villa on the promontory of Portofino, described by de Saussure.*° The 
estates of other recently ennobled families, such as the Cambiasos (enrolled in the first half 
of the eighteenth century), and old nobles, such as Francesco Maria Doria, also show a new 
attention to agricultural income (Fig. 33). Arthur Young, in his Voyage en Italie . . ., re- 
marked,“Le jardinage, qui chez nous n’est qu’un amusement, devient ici un objet d’economie 
et de revenu, deux choses incompatibles” (Gardening, which is for us just an amusement, 
becomes here a matter of economy and income, two things that are incompatible).°' 

The reformist ethos arising at the end of the century coincided with the crisis in the 
Genovese state structure and signaled the unavoidable fall of the regime, which after the 


‘8 Poesie filosofiche e scherzi di Nemillo Caramicio preceduti da un discorso accademico in lode del chiarissimo autore 
(Lucca: F Bonsignori, 1786), 5-20: Baron Luigi de Isengard is the author of the gardens’ description. The 
Lomellini gardens are today almost entirely destroyed: see Franco Boggero, “Per una traccia del giardino 
‘all’ Inglese’ a Genova,” Studi di storia delle arti 3 (1980), 99-100; Magnani, Il Tempio di Venere, 209-16. 

* Bruno Ciliento, “Andrea Tagliafichi: Un architetto tra riforme e rivoluzione,” Bollettino d’arte 37/38, 
(1986):137-68. 

°°H. B. de Saussure, Voyage dans les Alpes (Neuchatel: S. Fauche, 1796), 3: 150. For the work of Gerolamo 
Gnecco, see Costantini, La Repubblica di Genova nell’eta moderna, 466-67. 

>! Arthur Young, Voyage en Italie pendant l’année 1789 (Paris: Fuchs, 1796-), 34; see also Massimo Quaini, 
“Per la storia del paesaggio agrario in Liguria,” Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, n.s., 12 (1972):201—360. 
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revolution of 1797 and the short-lived Ligurian republic that was established under the 
protection of Napoleon Bonaparte, ultimately disappeared. 

Thus, we have seen two very different instances of how the creation of gardens in 
Genoa resulted from conspicuous consumption by a local aristocracy. In both cases, this 
aristocracy attempted to break away from the existing class structure in the name of bour- 
geois ideas. In the first instance, in the first half of the seventeenth century, they succeeded 
in creating a garden type as an instrument to serve their social ambition of establishing 
parity with European court aristocracies and creating a space for family autonomy. In the 
second half of the eighteenth century, under very different political and economic circum- 
stances, they borrowed the Anglo-Chinese garden style and the ferme ornée, adapting them 
to their physiocratic leanings. These gardens reflected their aspirations for the city’s eco- 
nomic renewal, but the Genovese failed to establish either a new economic regime or 
garden style. In neither case did conspicuous consumption lead to a trickle-down of artistic 
models copied from their immediate social superiors, even though a cursory reading of 
many seventeenth-century critics of the villa garden in Genoa might have seemed to give 


credence to that interpretation. 


33. The estate of Doge Francesco 
Maria Doria in Quarto, a suburb of 
Genoa, drawing, from Tipo degli 
effetti dell’Ecc.mo Francesco 
Maria Doria ... delineati l’anno 
1755 (Genoa, private collection) 
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In his 1654 tulip-cultivating manual entitled Le Floriste francois. Traittant de Vorigine des tulipes, 
Charles de La Chesnée Monstereul pondered what the future might hold for flower en- 
thusiasts like himself if tulips—the most rare and desirable floral species in seventeenth- 
century Europe—became commonly available. “If tulips were rendered common,’ he wrote, 
“it would only take away the most praiseworthy commerce between men, and deprive 
them of the sweetest society that existed among men of honor.” “How much,” he contin- 
ued, “does their rarity contribute to the wish to understand [them] by curious minds?” But 
what sort of “sweet society” [douce societé] could La Chesnée Monstereul have been talking 
about? Who was included in this “praiseworthy commerce”? La Chesnée Monstereul’s 
curious words about flower collecting raise larger questions revolving around the dynamics 
of social status, curiosity, and consumption in the French garden. Specifically, they invite 
investigation into the means by which flower collecting conferred and conveyed cultural 
distinction among the elite in seventeenth-century France. 

La Chesnée Monstereul’s book served two purposes.As the full title Le Floriste francois. 
Tiaittant de l’origine des tulipes. De V ordre qu’on doit observer pour les cultiver & planter. Comme la 
nature leur donne la diversité de leurs couleurs. Du moyen de les faire embellir. Et de leurs maladies & 
remedes. Avec un catalogue des noms des tulipes, & distinctions de leurs couleurs indicates, the work 
instructed the reader on the cultivation of tulips, the flower that had captured the imagina- 
tion of gardeners, botanists, collectors, and investors alike in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. The tulip was only one of several new or newly appreciated floral 
species in Western Europe that apothecaries, doctors, gardeners, and collectors sought to 
acquire. Anemones, ranunculi, carnations, pinks, irises, narcissi, hyacinths, and auriculas all 
shared the honor of being labeled “florists’ flowers” by their enthusiasts. La Chesnée 
Monstereul, therefore, sought to impart practical information about the cultivation of such 
flowers for others. But La Chesnée Monstereul’s book also testified to his identity as a 


" Charles de La Chesnée Monstereul, Le Floriste francois. Traittant de l’origine des tulipes. De l’ordre qu’on doit 
observer pour les cultiver & planter. Comme la nature leur donne la diversité de leurs couleurs. Du moyen de les faire 
embellir. Et de leurs maladies & remedes. Avec un catalogue des noms des tulipes, & distinctions de leurs couleurs (Caen: 
Eleazar Mangeant, 1654), 180-81. 
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floriculturist, to his membership in a community of flower collectors in France. In his 
work, La Chesnée Monstereul described briefly the formal florists’ societies and confrater- 
nities that existed in the Netherlands, Flanders, England, and Ireland.* Flower growers in 
the Low Countries created social organizations to exhibit and, they hoped, regulate the 
trade in flowers in order to limit speculation. Towns in the British Isles, meanwhile, held 
contests for the best flowers, in which it was observed that the working classes excelled at 
the production of prize-winning blossoms.’ Floriculture in France did not exist in a vacuum, 
apart from the culture of flowers in other European countries. French flower collectors 
traded specimens internationally with Dutch, English, and particularly Italian collectors. 
Indeed, early French floriculture, like many French tastes and styles in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, was influenced heavily by Italian style and practices.* But no 
incorporated groups of collectors like those in northern Europe and the British Isles ex- 
isted in seventeenth-century France. While professional guilds in France were formed around 
the cultivation of flowers (the jardiniers-fleuristes) and the sale of fresh blossoms (the 
bouquetiéres), those individuals who raised flowers for pleasure came from a wide range of 
social groups for whom no formal organization of flower collecting existed. La Chesnée 
Monstereul was, then, describing in his treatise on tulips an informal “sociability” that 
existed around the collection of flowers in seventeenth-century France. More importantly, 
through the cultivation of flowers, these informally joined floriculturists constructed iden- 
tities for themselves through which they claimed a degree of cultural “distinction”® that 
was confined neither to a specific rank nor occupation. 

My invocation of the word “distinction” here is deliberate. In Distinction: A Social 
Critique of the Judgement of Taste, Pierre Bourdieu theorizes how the consumption of goods 
and, more specifically, the taste demonstrated through such consumption, serves to distin- 
guish among groups of people seeking to differentiate themselves from those presumably 
lower on the social scale. Bourdieu’s work focuses on the patterns of consumption exhib- 
ited by the French bourgeoisie of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; he argues that 


? La Chesnée Monstereul himself described the Dutch and Flemish groups in his work, explaining that 
the Catholic Flemish formed confraternities through which they shared their interests in flowers, while the 
Protestant Dutch formed groups to regulate trade. La Chensée Monstereul, Le Floriste francois, 181-82. For 
more on the English and Irish florists’ societies, see Ruth Duthie, “English Florists’ Societies in the Seven- 
teenth and First Half of the Eighteenth Centuries,” Garden History 10, no. 1 (1982):17—35; and E. Charles 
Nelson, “The Dublin Florists’ Club in the Mid Eighteenth Century,” Garden History 10, no. 2 (1982):142—48. 

> Keith Thomas, Man and the Natural World: Changing Attitudes in England, 1500-1800 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1996), 229. 

* One of the earliest flower-gardening manuals published in Europe was Giovanni Battista Ferrari’s 
1633 Flora, seu De Florum Cultura (Rome: Stephanus Paulinus, 1633), a work translated into Italian and pub- 
lished in 1638 under the title Flora ouero cultura di fiori. For Italian flower collecting, see Elisabeth Blair 
MacDougall, Fountains, Statues, and Flowers: Studies in Italian Gardens of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1994); Georgina Masson, “Italian Flower Collectors’ Gardens in Seven- 
teenth-Century Italy,’ in The Italian Garden, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium on the History of Landscape 
Architecture, ed. David R. Coffin (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1972), 61-80; and Lucia Tongiorgi 
Tomasi and A. Ferrari, “Botanica Barroca,’ Gazzetta del Bibliofilo, FMR 6, no. 17 (1986). 

> Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, trans. Richard Nice (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1984). 
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taste was a means to cultivate dissimilarity among a large mass of people whose status was 
no longer legally predetermined by birth, as it had been in ancien régime France. According 
to this model, one’s taste, displayed through careful consumption of goods, services, and 
especially the arts, was an outward sign of a higher cultural status within the vast omnipres- 
ent French bourgeoisie. The desire for such cultural distinction, explains Bourdieu, not 
only shapes taste, but also shapes the production of goods and the arts.° Scholars have 
increasingly worked to account for the role played by material culture in history. For ex- 
ample, Lisa Jardine, in Worldly Goods: A New History of the Renaissance, has argued that stra- 
tegic and conspicuous consumption of goods was one of the driving forces in the emer- 
gence of Renaissance culture and finance in Italy and their spread across Europe.’ 
Explaining patterns of consumption and transmission of culture in the early modern 
period, however, has proven more difficult. Scholars must address cultural identities within 
the framework of a rigidly hierarchical court society that, according to historiographical 
convention, collapsed with a vengeance in the tumultuous decades of the Enlightenment 
and culminated in the French Revolution. According to Ann Bermingham, “early modern 
consumption is still a relatively new topic of inquiry and mapping its history remains 
largely preliminary. There are a number of reasons for this,’ she continues, “including the 
difficulty in tracking the distribution of goods in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries and tabulating their purchase and exchange, yet perhaps the most significant 
impediment has been the inability to conceptualize consumption in relation to early mod- 
ern culture.’* Bermingham argues further that the interpretation of early modern con- 
sumption has been “suppressed by a vision of modernity” based upon modern notions of 
mass consumption,’ as opposed to any real exploration of consumption in the court society 
of ancien régime France. Our understanding of consumption of culture in court society is 
largely based upon Norbert Elias’s model of the “civilizing process,” for which he draws 
upon Max Weber’s and Thorstein Veblen’s ideas about “conspicuous consumption” to ex- 
plain a society in which consumption was determined and regulated by status.’” That is, 
one’s consumption and taste were to reflect one’s legal and, thereby, one’s cultural status."' 
Elias’s court society depends upon the aspiration of those of lesser status to emulate those 


® See also Pierre Bourdieu’s Field of Cultural Production: Essays on Art and Literature, ed. Randal Johnson 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1993). 

7 Jardine writes, for example, “The Renaissance prince’s conspicuous consumption of fine art-objects 
was a complicated, calculated and functional affair—a combination of pleasure and investment, shrewdly 
judged so as to maximize the public impact of his resources, while retaining the possibility of surrendering 
individual objects as pledges against cash loans if these became necessary.” Worldly Goods: A New History of the 
Renaissance (London: Papermac, 1997), 421. 

8 Ann Bermingham, introduction, in The Consumption of Culture, 1600-1800: Image, Object, Text, ed. Ann 
Bermingham and John Brewer (London and New York: Routledge, 1995), 3. 

* Ibid. 

1° See, for example, Norbert Elias, The Court Society, trans. Edmund Jephcott (New York: Pantheon, 
1983), 63. 

" For a recent analysis of Elias, see Roger Chartier, “Social Figuration and Habitus: Reading Elias,” 
Cultural History: Between Practices and Representations, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1988), 71-94. 
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above them, for which purpose it was necessary to appropriate elite behaviors and patterns 
of consumption. But recent scholarship has demonstrated that early modern patterns of 
consumption and transmission of culture were far more complex than Elias’s model allows; 
rather, recent work shows that current models of cultural transmission are insufficient to 
fully explain the appropriation of cultural forms across early modern society.'* To better 
understand the evolution of the French garden in the early modern period we, too, must be 
alert for such ambiguities of cultural consumption.The paragraphs that follow explore the 
infiltration of French culture and the French garden by the mania for flowers that emerged 
in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I argue that flowers were a means in seven- 
teenth-century France of conveying Bourdieu’s “distinction” but in such a manner that 
facilitated new social identities rather than reinforcing existing ones. In other words, French 
flower collectors managed to construct cultural identities based not upon title, birth, or 
profession—the traditional markers of status in the ancien régime—but instead on their 
consumption of and curiosity about botany and the expanding world around them. 
Seventeenth-century French society was characterized by deeply held notions of hi- 
erarchy embedded in French legal, financial, and political practices. The populace was di- 
vided into three estates: the first estate comprised the clergy (including clergy of noble and 
nonnoble birth), the second estate consisted of the nobility, and into the third estate fell the 
rest of the French population. The privileges accorded to successively higher social status 
were substantial both financially and politically. But the division of the population into the 
three estates and even the dichotomy between noble and nonnoble did not adequately 
define the social hierarchy of seventeenth-century France. As structured as French society 
was, the political necessities of Bourbon rule—the king’s need for a talented bureaucracy, 
loyal nobility, and increasing amounts of money—meant that one could attain noble rank 
through the purchase of noble titles or offices. In fact, Louis XIV issued more lettres de 
noblesse than any of his predecessors or successors.'* Seventeenth-century French society, 
therefore, experienced a period of relative fluidity in social status, increasing people’s need 
to distinguish themselves from those whom they (rightly) feared were encroaching upon 
their traditional position of privilege. Within the nobility itself, identity as a member of an 
ancient family of the nobility of the sword distinguished one from the recently enrolled 
nobility of the robe, whose bourgeois origins as a councilor or secretary to the king, a 
member of the judiciary, or a financial officer were recent enough to be remembered. 
But even the robe-sword distinction does not fully explain the increasingly complex 
social identities that emerged during the first half of the seventeenth century. Noble mem- 
bers of the (relatively staid) French royal court were increasingly set apart from those fre- 


” Roger Chartier, for example, has shown that “popular” printed works did not necessarily rely on the 
“trickling down” of elite cultural forms nor was their consumption confined to those of a lower status. See 
Chartier, “Culture as Appropriation: Popular Cultural Uses in Early Modern France,” in Understanding Popular 
Culture: Europe from the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century, ed. Steven L. Kaplan (New York: Norton, 1984), 
229-54. 

8 Pierre Goubert, The Ancien Régime: French Society, 1600-1750, trans. Steve Cox (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1974), 180. 
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quenting the Parisian salons, who valued grace, wit, comportment, civility, and fashionability 
above title. The salonnieéres idealized the honnéte homme, the honorable gentleman who ex- 
hibited these traits, which were conspicuously absent at the royal court. Like refinement in 
the salon, learning, too, served as a marker of cultural distinction in French salons, acad- 
emies, and the international “republic of letters.” Increasingly, however, professional schol- 
ars sought to distance themselves from those members of the nobility and the bourgeoisie 
who valued learning—those who were “curious” but who pursued knowledge as “ama- 
teurs.” Thus, conventional perceptions of a bourgeois—aristocratic dichotomy are decep- 
tively simplistic. This dichotomy was complicated, if not obscured, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the emergence of competing categories of distinction: nobility of the sword versus 
nobility of the robe, court versus salon, doctes (scholars) versus mondains (educated and 


14 


worldly “men about town”)'*—all of which contributed to a complex set of intersecting 


cultural hierarchies within the ruling classes of ancien régime France. 

Flower collecting in seventeenth-century France existed at the very intersection of 
these groups; members of each of them were found among the ranks of flower 
collectors.'>Some florists were bourgeois merchants or craftsmen who traded in flowers 
for a living or were gardeners by trade. Jean Robin, gardener to Henri III, Henri IV, and 
Louis XIII, assembled a notable collection of rare flowers and plants that would eventually 
be incorporated into the Jardin des plantes in Paris.'° René and Pierre Morin, too, were 
gardeners who made flower cultivation their trade. Indeed, Pierre Morin became the most 
noted flower trader in mid-seventeenth-century Paris.'’ Early flower enthusiasts often were 
pharmacists or physicians, members of the bourgeoisie for whom some understanding of 
plant life was professionally valuable and who are credited with establishing France’s first 
botanical gardens.'* For example, Paul Contant and his father, notable flower collectors in 
Poitiers, were “master apothecaries.”!’ Jean-Baptiste Dru, who collected flowers in Lyon, 


4 Pierre Bourdieu maintains that the conflict between these “scholars and gentlemen” is to be expected. 
He writes, “It is no accident that the opposition between the ‘scholastic’ (or ‘pedantic’) and the mondain, the 
effortlessly elegant, is at the heart of debates over taste and culture in every age: behind two ways of producing 
or appreciating cultural works, it very clearly designates two contrasting modes of acquisition, and, in the 
modern period at least, two different relationships to the educational system.” See Bourdieu, Distinction, 69. 

5 Antoine Schnapper notes in his study of collecting in 17th-century France that the collection of 
flowers is unique in the wide variety of social groups represented among the collectors. See Schnapper, Le 
Géant, la licorne et la tulipe. Histoire et histoire naturelle, vol. 1, Collections et collectionneurs dans la France du XVIe 
siécle (Paris: Flammarion, 1988), 213. 

"© See Marjorie F Warner, “Jean and Vespasien Robin, ‘Royal Botanists? and North American Plants, 
1601-1635,” National Horticultural Magazine 35, no. 4 (1956):214—20. 

" For more on the role of the Morins, see Marjorie FE Warner, “The Morins,” National Horticultural 
Magazine 33 (1954):168-76. 

'8 For a short overview, see Kenneth Woodbridge, Princely Gardens: The Origins and Development of the 
French Formal Style (New York: Rizzoli, 1986),100—104. 

'° Jacques Contant and Paul Contant, Les Oeuvres de Jacques et Paul Contant pere et fils maistres apoticaires de 
la ville de Poictiers. Divisées en cing traictez. 1. Les Commentaires sur Dioscorides. 2. Le Second Eden. 3. Exagoge 
Mirabilium naturae et Gazophylatio. 4. Synopsis Plantarum cum Ethymologys. 5. Le Jardin & Cabinet Poétique. Avec les 
figures des plantes en taille douce (Poitiers: Julian Thoreau et veuve d’Antoine Mesniers, Imprimeurs ordinaires 
du Roy, & de Université, 1640). 
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was identified as an “Herboriste du Roy.’ And Pierre Borel, named “médecin du roi” in 
1655, maintained a collection of dried flowers in his cabinet de curiosité.2' Other flower 
enthusiasts were members of the scholarly community, or doctes (as opposed to the worldly 
mondain). Apothecary Paul Contant corresponded with Pascal le Cog, a member of the 
faculty of medicine who not only founded a botanical garden in Poitiers but also collected 
anemones and tulips.*” The doctors of the Jardin des plantes in Paris included a collection 
of fashionable tulips in a walled portion of the garden specifically designated as a tulip 
garden.” Finally, Francois de Ranchin, a chancellor at the university in Montpellier, also 
collected rare flowers.** 

Enthusiasm for flower collecting was also prevalent among the members of the Pari- 
sian salons. Catherine de Vivonne, the marquise de Rambouillet, decorated her famous 
blue salon with freshly cut flowers and inspired the trend for displaying fresh flowers.” Thus, 
when Charles de Montausier courted Rambouillet’s daughter, Julie d’Angennes, he did so 
by compiling poems solicited from salon members and inspired by individual floral species, 
along with paintings of the flowers by Nicolas Robert, all of which were bound into the 
volume entitled La Guirlande de Julie (Fig. 1).*° Georges de Scudéry, who also frequented 
the salon (and contributed to the Guirlande), composed verses celebrating flowers and their 
mythological counterparts, inspired, no doubt, by Ovid’s Metamorphoses, for the preface of 
La Chesnée Monstereul’s Le Floriste frangois.*’ 

Members of the royal bureaucracy and nobles of the robe, too, collected flowers. For 
example, Louis Boulanger’s Jardinage des oeillets was dedicated to Geoffrey Lullier, the “Cheva- 
lier Seigneur or Orgeval & of Mal-maison, Councilor of the King in his Councils of State 
& Privy, Master of Ordinary Requests of his House.’ In dedicating the work to Lullier, 
Boulanger wrote, “As a very faithful and former magistrate of our kings, all of your indus- 
trious occupations have had no other goal than the immortalization of the fleur de lys of 
France, & your innocent entertainments have kept you busy in the cultivation of carnations 


20 Jean-Baptiste Dru, Catalogue des plantes, tant des Tilipes que des autres fleurs qui se trouvent au jardin du 
Sieur Jean-Baptiste Dru, Herboriste du Roy, demeurant proche la Déserte a Lyon. Troisiéme édition, augmentée de quantité 
de plantes, & des noms d’une partie des couleurs qui manquoient en la precedente impression (Lyon: Guillaume Barbier, 
1653). 

2! Schnapper, Le Géant, 231. 

» Tbid., 223-24. 

* This “jardin a tulipes” is depicted in an illustration of the garden included in Guy de la Brosse, 
Description du Jardin Royal des Plantes Médecinales, estably [sic] par le Roy Louis le Juste, a Paris, contenant le catalogue 
des plantes qui y sont de present cultivées, ensemble le plan du jardin (Paris, 1636). 

** Schnapper, Le Géant, 247. 

5 Anthony Blunt,“The Précieux and French Art,” in Fritz Saxl, 1890-1948:A Volume of Memorial Essays 
from His Friends in England, ed. D. J. Gordon (London: Thomas Nelson, 1957), 328. 

6 Charles de Montausier et al., La Guirlande de Julie (Paris, 1641), Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
fond francais N.A.F 19142. See also Iréne Frain, La Guirlande de Julie présentée par Iréne Frain, suivie d’un 
Dictionnaire du Langage des Fleurs aux fins de chiffre et déchiffrer vos tendres messages floraux (Paris: Robert Laffont, 
Bibliothéque nationale, 1991), and Denis Lopez, La Plume et l’epée: Montausier, 1610-1690, Biblio 17 (Paris 
and Seattle: Papers on French Seventeenth-Century Literature, 1987). 

27 Georges de Scudéry, “A Monsieur, de La Chesnée Monstereul, sur son Traitté des Tulipes,’ in La 
Chesnée Monstereul, Le Floriste francois, preface, n.p. 
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1. Nicolas Robert, Anemone, in Charles de 
Montausier et al., La Guirlande de Julie (Paris, 
1641) (Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris, 
manuscripts, fond francais NAF 19735) 





in the terrestrial paradise of your agreeable abode in Paris. ** Even the highest ministers of 
state collected flowers. Maximilien de Béthune, the duc de Sully, who served as first minis- 
ter to Henri IV, collected anemones.”’ His successor under Louis XIII, Cardinal Richelieu, 
maintained an extensive flower garden at Rueil,*’ and Louis XIV’s finance minister, Nicolas 
Fouquet, included a large flower parterre in his gardens at Vaux-le-Vicomte.*! 

Flower collecting was not limited to those in the king’s service. Flower enthusiasts 
included powerful members of the nobility and royal family as well. Roger du Plessys, duc 
de Liancourt, included a flower garden in his extensive parterres at Liancourt.*” Henri de 
Bourbon, duc de Verneuil, the legitimized son of Henri IV, collected flowers.* And, Louis 


8 L[ouis] B[oulanger], Jardinage des oeillets (Paris: Louis Boulanger, 1647), dedication, n.p. 

° Schnapper, Le Géant, 46. 

°° Woodbridge, Princely Gardens, 155. 

3! The flower parterre at Vaux-le-Vicomte was depicted in detail by Israel Silvestre. Schnapper reports 
that Fouquet obtained anemones for his gardens from his brother in Italy (Le Géant, 47). 

2 See Woodbridge, Princely Gardens, 107, 139. 

3 Schnapper, Le Géant, 194. 
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II de Bourbon de Condé, known as the Grand Condé, not only collected flowers but also 
cultivated them while imprisoned at Vincennes during the Fronde.* Thus, noble and bour- 
geois, court and salon, docte and mondain were all represented in the “sweet society” of 
flower collectors. 

Among the most notable flower collectors were men who themselves failed to fit 
neatly into one social or cultural category. For example, Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc 
(1580-1637), who collected anemones and rare flowering plants from across Europe and 
the Americas,* was born to a noble family in southern France. Educated by Jesuits, he was 
made a councilor in the parliament of Aix. Throughout his life, during which he traveled 
extensively in Europe, he maintained a voluminous correspondence with those who shared 
his passion for collecting flowers, natural history artifacts, medals, and books, and was equally 
conversant with the new scientific elite and their theories. At the center of the early seven- 
teenth-century “republic of letters,’ Peiresc bridged the curieux and the doctes. René Rapin 
(1621-87), a member of the Jesuit order, wrote a number of theological texts and was a 
prominent figure in the seventeenth-century debate over literary style and aesthetics. He 
was also passionate about flowers. In his 1665 Hortorum libri IV cum Disputatione de Cultura 
Hortensi, a Latin verse celebration of gardening modeled after Virgil and accompanied by a 
treatise on gardening techniques, he apologized for devoting more verses to flowers than to 
other features of the landscape. He wrote of his work, “I have not been so nice in Woods, 
and Water, as in Flowers, whose charms forced me to be a little more exuberant.’** Rapin 
not only informed readers about the proper cultivation of flowers; he also discussed their 
mythological origins, thereby placing flowers at the intersection of collecting, literary clas- 
sicism, and the merits of georgic labor. Finally, Gaston, duc d’Orléans, brother of Louis 
XIII and so of the highest-ranking nobility, attended the Parisian salon of the marquise de 
Rambouillet and was also a flower enthusiast. Gaston planted flowers in his botanical 
garden in Blois and at the Palais du Luxembourg in Paris. Rapin remarked on the duke’s 
passion for anemones in his Hortorum libri IV, writing (in John Evelyn’s 1672 translation), 
“Victorious Gaste so this flower did grace, / That in his Luxemburgh he gave it place; / 
Call’d for the Pots; nor could at meals refrain, / With it himself and Court to entertain. *” In 
this manner, the duc d’Orléans’s flower collecting involved him with members of the 
fashionable salon, botanists, and other florists of broad-ranging social status. 

In each of these cases, the collection of flowers bridges traditional ranks and roles, 
functioning in some manner to break down old identities and suggest new ones. But what 
identities did the collection of flowers suggest? How did the collectors envision their place 


* His cultivation of flowers while in prison was reported in verse by Scudéry. See also Orest Ranum, 
The Fronde: A French Revolution, 1648-1652 (New York: W. W. Norton, 1993), 271; and Schnapper, Le Géant, 
213. 

35 Pierre Gassendi, Peiresc, 1580—1637:Vie de l’illustre Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc Conseiller au Parlement 
d’Aix (Paris, 1641); repr. trans. Roger Lassalle with the collaboration of Agnés Bresson (Paris: Belin, 1992), 
194-95. For a modern discussion of Peiresc’s activities as a collector, see Schnapper, Le Géant, 47, 237-47. 

3° René Rapin, Of Gardens. Four Books, trans. John Evelyn (London, 1672), preface, n.p. 

3” Tbid., 70. 
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2. Nicolas Robert, Gaston, duc d’Orléans, 17th century, 
Musée a’histoire naturelle, Paris (photo: Giraudon) 


in the French cultural landscape, given that rank was not necessarily a determining charac- 
teristic among them? What qualities or characteristics defined one’s identity as a curious 
florist? The flower painter Nicolas Robert’s portrait of Gaston includes flowers and a 
florilegium alongside instruments of war and learning (Fig. 2). Certainly, they signify Gaston’s 
collection of flowers, but what could they have reflected about the character of the sub- 
ject? Florists’ flowers were, by their botanical rarity and elevated prices, inherently invested 
with scientific and economic capital, but they came to imply far more: in celebrating their 
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passion for flowers, their collectors claimed the qualities of the curieux fleuriste. The term 
fleuriste,a word that did not exist prior to the seventeenth century,*8 was defined in Antoine 
Furetiére’s 1690 Dictionnaire universel as “one who is curious about rare flowers, or those 
who traffic in them.”* In a similar fashion, the 1694 dictionary of the Académie frangaise 
identified a fleuriste as one who “is curious about flowers, who loves flowers, who takes 
pleasure in cultivating them.”*’ Significantly, both definitions of fleuriste associate the col- 
lection of flowers with curiosity, with being “curious about flowers.” Curiosity was itself a 
distinct cultural phenomenon in early modern Europe, and flowers, like medals, coins, 
books, specimens (preferably oddities) of natural history, and paintings, were collected by 
individuals who fashioned themselves as learned.*' As the seventeenth century progressed, 
curiosity became increasingly identified with the mondain realm of learning, as scholars 
sought to distinguish themselves from amateurs. Nevertheless, as we have seen, curiosity 
about flowers could be found in both these increasingly separate realms. Curiosity about 
flowers, natural history, and antiquities converged in the garden and in the cabinet where 
they could be displayed.” A true curieux fleuriste was, not only a collector of flowers but also 
curious about them. N. Valnay, for example, told the readers of his Connoissance et culture 
parfaite des tulippes rares, des anemones extraordinaires, des oeillets fins, et des belles oreilles d’ours 
panachées, “I know that Monsieur the Prince and Monsieur the Marquis de Seignelay have 
many anemones, but I do not know if they are curious about them.’*? The prince and the 
marquis apparently owned many anemones but had not demonstrated sufficient curiosity 
to earn the label curieux fleuriste, for, as Valnay implies, the mere consumption of material 
goods was not sufficient to imply one’s curiosity. It was, therefore, necessary to express a 


8 The term did not exist prior to the 17th century. It is not included in the Dictionnaire de l’ancienne 
langue francaise et de tous ses dialectes du IXe au XVe siécle or in the Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du sieziéme 
siécle. And according to the Dictionnaire étymologique et historique de la langue francaise, “‘fleuriste” dates to the 17th 
century. By the end of the 17th century, the term was commonly used in flower-gardening manuals and by 
flower collectors to define their actitivities. It was included in the dictionaries produced in the late 17th 
century by Antoine Furetiére and the linguistic purists of the Académie francaise. See Frédéric Godefroy, 
Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise et de tous ses dialectes du [Xe au XVe siécle (Paris: F Vieweg, 1885); 
Edmond Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du siezieme siecle (Paris: Librairie M. Didier, 1973); Emmanuéle 
Baumgartner and Philippe Ménard, Dictionnaire étymologique et historique de la langue francaise (Paris: La 
Pochothéque), s.v. “fleuriste”; Antoine Furetiére, Dictionnaire universel des arts et des sciences (La Haye, 1690), s.v. 
“fleuriste”; and Dictionnarie de I’ Académie francaise (Paris, 1694), s.v. “fleuriste.” 

*® Furetiére, Dictionnaire universel, s.v. “fleuriste.” 

” Dictionnarie de I’ Académie francaise, s.v.““fleuriste.” 

“' On curiosity, see Schnapper, Le Géant, and also Krzysztof Pomian, Collectors and Curiosities: Paris and 
Venice, 1500-1800, trans. Elizabeth Wiles-Porter (Cambridge, Mass.: Polity Press, 1990):45-64. 

® John Dixon Hunt, “Curiosities to Adorn Cabinets and Gardens,” in The Origins of Museums: The 
Cabinet of Curiosities in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Europe, ed. Oliver Impey and Arthur MacGregor 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), 193-203. 

*® N.Valnay, Connoissance et culture parfaite des tulippes rares, des anemones extraordinaires, des oeillets fins, et des 
belles oreilles d’ours panachées (Paris: Laurent d’Houry, 1688), 55. Note that two Valnay volumes have similar but 
not exact titles. In 1696, Charles de Sercy published in Paris, Connoissance et culture parfaite des belles fleurs. Des 
tulipes rares. Des anemones extraordinaires. Des oeillets fins. Et des belles oreilles d’ours panachées. It is the title page of 
this volume that is illustrated in Figure 6, whereas the text references here are to the 1688 volume. 
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passionate desire to learn about and maintain an interest in acquiring new flowers in addi- 
tion to simply furnishing one’s garden with them. 

Genuine curiosity for flowers involved knowledge of their cultivation and apprecia- 
tion of the labor needed to produce them (as Rapin demonstrated in his georgic homage). 
But it also involved an understanding that the work of God was reflected in the beauty of 
flowers. La Chesnée Monstereul explained that a “true florist,” through working in the 
garden to bring plants to flower, gained insight into the greatness of God’s work. Ignorant 
florists were like “vain lovers who believed that they merit the affections of women with- 
out having the trouble of acquiring them, and possess the treasure of their beauty without 
costing them anything.’ In a similar vein, the anonymous author of La Culture des fleurs, ou 
il est traitté generalement de la maniere de semer, planter, transplanter & conserver toutes sortes de 
fleurs d’arbres, ou arbrisseaux a fleurs, connus en France wrote that the necessity of tending one’s 
flower parterre not only could but should be a reminder to tend to one’s soul. The author 
explained, “You know well (my dear reader) that your parterre is a figure of your soul, and 
that one day it will serve in your condemnation in the judgment of God, if you neglected 
to cultivate the Plant of your Garden.’** These florists therefore saw the veneration of 
flowers as a means of venerating God. Cultivation of flowers became an exercise in the 
cultivation of the soul. 

A true curieux fleuriste was also required to obey the gods of fashion. His collection had 
to contain the appropriate specimens—namely, those flowers deemed fashionable and de- 
sirable. Seventeenth-century Europe valued what was marvelous, different, or new;* hence, 
there was great attraction to species imported from the exotic and faraway East or the 
Americas. At the same time, florists were becoming more skilled in selective breeding to 
produce new colors in a particular species, varieties with variegated blossoms, and double 
flowers. Such reproductive techniques allowed flower collectors to create new varieties of 
newly imported species and more familiar ones. The tulips, anemones, ranunculi, hyacinths, 
narcissi, iris, and auriculas so valued by early modern floral collectors thus embodied exoti- 
cism and/or offered potential for the creation of seemingly endless new varieties. In com- 
parison, other flowers were, explained the author of La Flore sainte, et l’apologie de flore, et des 
floristes, contre les critiques: Avec un traité de la culture des principales fleurs, like stars to the sun, 
“the simple subjects compared to princes, & soldiers compared to the generals of 
armies.”*” Expanding trade as well as the efforts of industrious florists ensured the availabil- 
ity of new fashionable flowers that would become the “generals” to the old floral “sol- 
diers.” 


“La Chesnée Monstereul, Le Floriste francois, 199-200. 

*® La Culture des fleurs, ou il est traitté generalement de la maniere de semer, planter, transplanter & conserver toutes 
sortes de fleurs d’arbres, ou arbrisseaux a fleurs, connus en France. Et de douze maximes generales desquelles il est necessaire 
@’étre instruit ou practiquer utilement cette sort d’agriculture (Bourge en Bresse: Joseph Ravoux, 1692), preface, n.p. 

“© See José Antonio Maravall, Culture of the Baroque: Analysis of a Historical Structure, trans. Terry Cochran 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986), 225-27; and Lorraine Daston and Katherine Park, Wonders 
and the Order of Nature, 1150-1750 (New York: Zone Books, 1998). 

*’ EB. Sieur de l’Ecluse, La Flore sainte, et l’apologie de flore, et des floristes, contre les critiques: Avec un traité de 
la culture des principales fleurs (Saumur: Isaac and Henry Desbordes, 1675), 103-4. 
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The increasing number of species and varieties of flowers accommodated different 
motives in collection building. Some florists assembled collections of as many different 
floral species as could be obtained. Others directed their efforts toward collecting as many 
different varieties or colors of a single species. Either way, the florist was both following 
and dictating new floral fashions, for not only did the florists distinguish between worthy 
and unworthy flower collectors, and worthy or unworthy floral species, but they also de- 
veloped ever-evolving criteria for what constituted perfection in any given species. The 
anonymous author of the 1695 Nouvelle instruction pour la culture des fleurs outlined the 
characteristics of a fine anemone.The blossom should, the author explained, “be large, and 
dappled; & the plush should form a dome as in the poppy.’** Ballon and Garnier, in their 
1692 Nouvelle instruction facile pour la culture des figuiers ... Avec un traité de la culture des fleurs, 
were more specific: 


their beauty depends in the first place on the disposition of their _fanne: greater if it 
is pretty; its tousse low and well garnished to make it all pleasing to see.An anemone, 
in order to be beautiful, should be large and mottled, and tall in proportion to its 
girth. It should carry its flower without bending. The brilliance of its colors is 
a quality that is like no less than in other flowers ...in that it does not fail to 
have the color of fire, rosy pink, white & other brilliant colors.” 


In this manner the curieux fleuristes themselves determined the criteria by which fashion- 
able specimens would be judged. 

Like most fashions, however, those criteria were in constant flux. In order for one to 
demonstrate taste through fashionable consumption, new fashions and new criteria have to 
be established when the original fashion becomes too popular and the old criteria must be 
discredited.*° Florists commented upon the speed with which fashion turned on once- 
favored varieties, colors, and species. The author of one manual wrote about the role of 
fashion in the craze for hyacinths*! that swept Europe in the eighteenth century: 


‘8 Nouvelle instruction pour la culture des fleurs. Contenant la maniere des les cultiver, et les ouvrages qu’il faut faire 
chaque mois de Vannée selon leurs diferentes especes. Avec un catalogue des fleurs les plus belles et les plus rares (Paris: 
Claude Barbin, 1695), 25. 

* Ballon and Garnier, Nouvelle instruction facile pour la culture des figuiers. On on apprend la maniere des les 
élever, multiplier & conserver, tant en caisses, qu’autrement. Avec un traité de la culture des fleurs (Paris: Charles de Sercy, 
1692), 229-30. 

°° Fernand Braudel writes, “I have always thought that fashion resulted to a large extent from the desire 
of the privileged to distinguish themselves, whatever the cost, from the masses who followed them; to set up 
a barrier. . . . Fashion is also a search for a new language to discredit the old, a way in which each generation 
can repudiate its immediate predecessor and distinguish itself from it.” Civilization and Capitalism, Fifteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries, vol. 1, The Structures of Everyday Life: The Limits of the Possible, trans. Sian Reynolds (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1981), 324. 

*! The hyacinth mania resulted in a number of volumes describing how to grow the popular flower, 
including George Voorhelm, Tiaité sur la jacinte. Contenant la maniere de la cultiver suivant l’expérience qui en a été 
faite (Haarlem: I. and J. Enschede, 1752); and Saint Simon, Des Jacintes, de leur anatomie, reproduction et culture 
(Amsterdam, 1768). 
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Fashion, by which most things at different times are affected, influences also the 
Hyacinths, and some particular sort will always have the run, and be most es- 
teemed, as being the fashionable sort, whilst others, perhaps of better properties, 
are less regarded. But in all flowers, never was the height of fashion carried to so 
great a degree of absurdity, as in these flowers. Strange to tell! The large Double 
Hyacinths have not been many years in fashion! The Single ones were only deemed 
valuable; and those noble full flowers were thrown away as fast as they shewed their 
multiplicity of petals, and loaded with the opprobrium of large cabbages.** 


While the form of the blossom, then, determined the fashionability of hyacinths, the shape 
of the leaves could also be important. The same author wrote on the popularity of the 
auricula: “Fashion ... alters the more trivial properties [of the auricula] at pleasure; and 
what is a perfection at one time or place, at another shall be called a defect. Nay, the very 
leaves are often by fashion made the chief characteristics of a good flower; and tho’ the real 
flower has every such perfection, if the leaves do not answer such a particular description, it 
is rejected.” 

French critic Jean de la Bruyére famously attacked the whims of fashion with a satiri- 
cal account of the flower collector. He outlined the day of the floriculturist who spent 
hours admiring his tulip, forgetting even to eat. The florist, wrote La Bruyére, “contem- 
plates it [the tulip]; he admires it ... he will not abandon [it] for a thousand écus, although 
he will give it to you for nothing when tulips are neglected, and carnations have pre- 
vailed.”** Such critiques, however, demonstrate the means by which fashion must continu- 
ally redefine what is fashionable, what confers taste. Explains Bourdieu, “Tastes (i.e., mani- 
fested preferences) are the practical affirmation of an inevitable difference. It is no accident that, 
when they have to be justified, they are asserted purely negatively, by the refusal of other tastes. 
In matters of taste, more than anywhere else, all determination is negation.”*° The continual 
importation of new species, together with the deliberate attempts to breed new varieties 
and colors assured flower collectors of the means by which they could repeatedly redefine 
what constituted a fashionable flower, and to constantly redefine the parameters of taste. 
The application of the “art” of the florist produced a nature continually refined, civilized, 
and cultivated. 

The collection of flowers, therefore, allowed one to be affiliated with other people 
who valued fashion, curiosity, learning, wealth, and taste. But in order to claim such an 


°° William Hanbury, A Complete Body of Planting and Gardening. Containing the Natural History, Culture, and 
Management of Deciduous and Evergreen Forest-Trees; .. . Also Instructions for Laying-Out and Disposing of Pleasure 
and Flower-Gardens; Including the Culture of Prize Flowers, Perennials, Annuals, Biennials, & c ..., vol. 1 (London: 
Edward and Charles Dilly, 1770), 308. 

*° Tbid., 293. 

* Jean de la Bruyére, Les Caracteres de Theophraste traduite du Grec: Avec les caracteres ou les moeurs de ce siecle, 
6th ed. (Paris: Estienne Michallet, 1691), 483-84. 


5 Bourdieu, Distinction, 56. 
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affiliation or to bask in the “cultural distinction,” to use Bourdieu’s words, conferred by the 


“cultural capital,’>° 


one had to display one’s “qualifications.” That is, it was necessary for 
one’s interest in flowers to be known among one’s peers. The display of one’s curiosity for 
flowers was facilitated in the seventeenth century through various social practices, includ- 
ing participation in the “republic of letters,” the publication of either the contents of one’s 
collection or of one’s knowledge concerning the cultivation of flowers, and the actual 
display of one’s floral wealth in the garden. 

Members of the international humanist community of scholars, literary figures, and 
curious, typified by Peiresc, communicated with each other through extensive correspon- 
dence about philosophical, historical, literary, and scientific matters, but they also discussed 
the acquisition of paintings, antiquities, fossils, or flowers.°”? Wealthy collectors might em- 
bellish their hétels and chateaux with floral deoration, such as the painted beams of the hotel 
de Sully in Paris or the painted floral emblems of the chateau de Geverny and in the salons 
of chateau de Bussy-Rabutin. Others multiplied their collections and rendered their blos- 
soms permanent by commissioning portraits of them.The desire to record one’s flowers in 
paint resulted in exquisite flower paintings like Daniel Rabel’s Recueil de cent plantes de fleurs 
et d’insectes and Johann Walter’s Florilége de Nassau-Idstein, a work that includes representa- 
tions of plants in the garden and flower parterre.** Gaston, duc d’Orléans, hired Nicolas 
Robert to produce the vélins—a collection continued by his nephew and heir, Louis XIV. 

The society of flower collecting was perhaps even better suited for display through 
publishing ventures by which one could both reach a wider audience and connect one’s 
self with the increasingly notable realm of authorship.* In the first half of the seventeenth 
century, curieux fleuristes began publishing catalogues of their collections. Some addressed 
an audience capable of reading Latin. For example, Jean Robin, gardener to Henri III, 
Henri IV, and Louis XIII, published in 1601 the Catalogus stirpium tam indigenarum quam 
exoticarum quae Latetiae coluntur a J. Robino botanico regio. In 1621, René Morin followed 
with Catalogus plantarum horti Renati Morini inscriptarum ordine alphabetico.®' Similar works 
were published in French, including Pierre Morin’s 1651 Catalogues de quelques plantes a 


°° Bourdieu argues that the cultural field of a subject, existing within a larger field of power, is given 
legitimacy through its possession of such symbolic forms of capital as economic or academic capital. Flowers, 
inextricably linked to learning, taste, consumption, and wealth, could thus be said to have “cultural capital” in 
17th-century France. See Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, 29-40; and Randal Johnson, introduction, 
in ibid., 14-15. 

7 The world of flower collecting identified by Georgina Masson exposes the networks of flower 
collecting and correspondence. See Masson, “Italian Flower Collectors’ Gardens” (as above, note 4), 63-80. 

8 Both works, Daniel Rabel, Recueil de cent planches de fleurs et d’insectes (1624), and Johann Walter, Le 
Florilége de Nassau-Idstein (1652-65), are preserved in the Bibliotheque nationale de France, Départment des 
Estampes. 

» See, for example, Alain Viala, Naissance de l’écrivain: Sociologie de la littérature a l’dge classique (Paris: Les 
Editions de Minuit, 1985). 

© Jean Robin, Catalogus stirpium tam indigenarum quam exoticarum quae Latetiae coluntur a J. Robino botanico 
regio (Paris, 1601). 

*' René Morin, Catalogus plantarum horti Renati Morini inscriptarum ordine alphabetico (Paris, 1621). 
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3. Frontispiece, Pierre Morin, 
Remarques necessaires pour 
la culture des fleurs .. . (Paris: 
Charles de Sercy, 1658) 
(Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, Paris) 





fleurs qui sont de present au jardin de Pierre Morin le jeune, dit Troisiéme; fleuriste, scitué au_faux- 
bourg Saint Germain, proche la Charité and Remarques necessaires pour la culture des fleurs. 
Diligemment observées par P Morin, avec un catalogue de plantes rares qui se trouvent a present dans 
son jardin (Fig. 3). 

While Robin and the Morins published written descriptions of their collections, 
others produced pictorial records of their flowers. Among the most famous examples were 
Pierre Vallet’s engravings of Jean Robin’s flower collections in the Ile de la Cité gardens of 
Henri IV and then Louis XIII. Le Jardin du roy tres chrestien Henry IV, roy de France et de Navare 
dedie a la royne, published in 1608, and the 1623 Jardin du roy tres chrestien loys XII not only 


® Pierre Morin, Catalogues de quelques plantes a fleurs qui sont de present au jardin de Pierre Morin le jeune, dit 
Troisiéme; fleuriste, scitué au faux-bourg Saint Germain, proche la Charité (Paris: Frangois le Cointe, 1651); and idem, 
Remarques necessaires pour la culture des fleurs. Diligemment observées par P Morin, avec un catalogue de plantes rares qui 
se trouvent a present dans son jardin (Paris: Charles de Sercy, 1682). 


5. Frangois Langlois, 
Tulipes, Livre de fleurs 
... (Paris: Jean le Clerc, 
1620 ) (Houghton 
Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 
Mass.) 





4. Pierre Vallet, Fritillaries, Le Jardin du 
roy tres chrestien Henry IV ... (Paris, 
1608) 
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discussed in note 43. 


provided a botanically accurate depiction of the contents of the garden but also served as 
patterns for embroiderers (Fig. 4). Francois Langlois’s 1620 Livre de fleurs, ou sont representés 
touttes sorts de tulippes, narcisses, iris, et plusieurs autres fleurs avec diversités d’oiseaux, mouches, et 
papillons, le tout fait apres le naturel also provided naturalistic renderings of flowers, with 
special emphasis given to the florists’ flowers (including twenty-three plates of tulips, twenty- 
two iris, and twenty-one narcissi) (Fig. 5).°*Daniel Rabel produced engraved versions of 
his flower portraits for his Theatrum Florae.© 


® Pierre Vallet, Le Jardin du roy tres chrestien Henry IV roy de France et de Navare dedie a la royne (Paris, 1608); 
and idem, Le Jardin du roy tres chrestien loys roy de France et de Navare dedie a la royne mere (Paris, 1623). 

Francois Langlois, Livre de fleurs, ou sont representés touttes sorts de tulippes, narcisses, iris, et plusieurs autres 
fleurs avec diversités d’oiseaux, mouches, et papillons, le tout fait apres le naturel (Paris: Jean le Clerc, 1620). 

® Daniel Rabel, Theatrum Florae in quo ex toto orbe selecti Mirabiles Venustiores ac praecipui Flores tanqam ab 
ipsus Deae sinu proferuntur (Paris: Pierre Mariette, 1633). 
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In addition to illustrating the contents of their gardens, many curieux fleuristes dis- 
played their identities as flower enthusiasts by penning manuals on the cultivation of flow- 
ers. Some manuals, such as Louis Boulanger’s Le Jardinage des oeillets published in 1647, were 
devoted to a specific flower.® La Chesnée Monstereul’s Le Floriste francois. Traittant de l’origine 
de tulipes also concentrated on a single species. Others, such as Valnay’s Connoissance et culture 
parfaite des tulippes rares, des anemones extraordinaires, des oeillets fins, et des belles oreilles d’ ours 
panachées, treated more than one species but, as the title of Valnay’s work indicates, limited 
themselves to the fashionable ones (Fig. 6). Still other authors composed works that offered 
instruction for the entire flower garden,” but even they tended to emphasize the fashion- 
able florists’ flowers. 

For some curieux fleuristes the flower gardening manual offered an opportunity to 
share thoughts or information on other subjects, thereby providing an arena for the display 
of one’s curiosity for or learning in another area. Jean Franeau’s Jardin d’hyver ou cabinet des 
fleurs contenant en XXVI elegie les plus rares et signalez fleurons de plus fleurissans parterres: [lustre 
d’excellentes figures representantes au naturel les plus belles fleurs des jardins domestiques included 
elegies inspired by each flower that served as moralizing reminders of the shortness of 
life.’ Louis Liger and René Rapin shared their knowledge of antiquity in Le Jardinier fleuriste 
et historiographe and Hortorum libri IV, respectively.” Liger accompanied the discussion of 
each flower with its “history,” or a tale of its mythological origins, followed by a short 
“application,” or moral for the story. He reported, for example, the origins of the lily from 
the milk of the breast of Juno.” Rapin’s verses on flowers interwove gardening techniques 
and information with the mythological origins of the plants.’”’ In both works, then, the 
practical mingled with the antique, demonstrating that the seventeenth-century audiences 


° Boulanger, Le Jardinages des oeillets. 

°7 See, for example, P. Morin, Remarques necessaires pour la culture des fleurs; Louis Liger, Le Jardinier fleuriste 
et historiographe, ou la culture universelle des fleurs arbres arbustes, et arbrisseaux servans a l’embellisement de jardins. 
Ensemble la maniere de dresser toutes sortes de parterres, berceaux de verdures, des bosquets, boulingrin, portiques, patte 
d’oye, colonnes, & autres pieces, qui pour l’ordinaire accompagnent les jardins des maisons de campagne, les plus magnifiques; 
le tout enrichi d’un grand nombre de figures demonstratives, 2 vols. (Paris: Chez Damien Beugnie, 1704); and La 
Culture des fleurs, ou il est traitté generalement de la maniere de semer, planter, transplanter et conserver toutes sortes de 
fleurs et arbres ou arbrisseaux a fleurs, connus en France. Et de douze maximes generales desquelles il est necessaire d’étre 
instruit ou pratiquer utilement cette sorte d’agriculture (Bourge en Bresse: Joseph Ravoux, 1692). 

Jean Franeau, Jardin d’hyver ou cabinet des fleurs contenant en XXVI elegie les plus rares et signalez fleurons de 
plus fleurissans parterres: Illustre d’excellentes figures representantes au naturel les plus belles fleurs des jardins domestiques 
(Douay: Pierre Borremans, 1616). 

® Liger, Le Jardinier fleuriste et historiographe, and Rapin, Of Gardens (as above, note 36). 

” Liger, Le Jardinier fleuriste et historiographe 2:6—7. Liger’s “histories” of the flowers are problematic in 
that some recount Ovidian metamorphoses of various nymphs into plants, while others, particularly those 
describing flowers that were new to Western Europe in the 17th century, are of less certain origin. 

7 Rapin, Of Gardens, 16. Rapin’s account, of course, refers to the Ovidian myth of the transformation of 
Narcissus into the flower. See Ovid, Metamorphoses, bk. 3, lines 334-517, trans. Mary Innes (London: Penguin, 
1955), 83-87. His verses describe the chronological appearance of different floral species according to the 
passage of the seasons. In his discussion of spring flowers, for example, he writes, “Golden Narcissus also now 
aspires; / Who looking on himself, himself admires, / He fondly tempting the destructive Pow’r / Of Beauty, 
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7. Israel Silvestre, “Face du costé du jardin a fleurs” at Liancourt, in Differentes veues du chasteau et 
des jardins, fontaines, cascades, canaux, et parterres de Liencourt [sic], 1656 (Anne and Carl 
Stern Gift purchase, 1959, Metropolitan Museum of Art [cat. no.59.642.118], New York) 


for flower gardening information and classical mythology were, if not one and the same, at 
least intersecting. 

The publishing of flower gardening manuals and /florilegia, together with the catalogu- 
ing of one’s collection, allowed one to lay claim to a place among the curieux fleuristes and 
enter the increasingly prestigious world of authorship. The display of one’s identity as a 
flower collector could also be accomplished by showing one’s actual flowers. The travel 
diaries of John Evelyn demonstrate that flower gardens, along with collections of paintings 
and antiquities, had become destinations for the curious by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Evelyn described the gardens of Gaston, duc d’Orléans, and those of a Monsieur 
Perishot who was, according to Evelyn, “one of the greatest virtuosos in France, for his 
collection of pictures, achates, medalls, and flowers, especially tulips & anemonies.’”” Evelyn’s 
description of his visit to the gardens of Pierre Morin not only described the eminent 
florist’s collections but also demonstrated the media available to the flower collector to 
display one’s holdings and identity: 


His Garden is of an exact oval figure, planted with cypresse cutt flat & set as even as 
a wall: the tulips, anemonies, ranunculus’s, crocus’s, & c. are held to be of the rarest, 


” John Evelyn, The Diary of John Evelyn, Esq. FE R. S. from 1641 to 1705—6; with Memoir, ed. William Bray 
(London: W. W. Gibbings, 1890), 52. 
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and draw all the admirers of such things to his house during the seasons. He lived 
in a kind of Hermitage at one side of his garden, where his collection of purselane 
and coral ...is much esteemed. ... 

He shew’d me the remarks he had made on their propagation, which he 
promis’d to publish. Some of these, as also of his best flowers, he had caus’d to be 
painted in miniature by rare hands, and some in oyle.” 


As Evelyn reported, Morin’s flower gardens were both displayed for the curious and 
recorded in paint. Further, Morin expressed to Evelyn his intentions of sharing his knowl- 
edge of floriculture through publication, which, as we have seen, he later did. 

By midcentury, parterres devoted entirely to flowers (at the expense of broderie) 
were beginning to make their appearances not only in the gardens of florists such as Pierre 
Morin but in the gardens of the elite as well. Roger du Plessys, duc de Liancourt, con- 
structed a flower garden in his extensive gardens at Liancourt, shown in an engraving of 
the gardens by Israel Silvestre (Fig. 7).”* Similarly, the garden created by André Le Notre for 
Nicolas Fouquet at Vaux-le-Vicomte included a “parterre of flowers” conspicuously near 
the chateau and to one side of the central parterre en broderie (Fig. 8). The illustrations of the 
flower parterre at Vaux-le-Vicomte and Liancourt suggest that the flowerbeds were ex- 
ecuted in the piéces coupées style, in which flowers were planted in small shaped beds to the 
exclusion of broderie. The flowers were the raison d’étre for such parterres—formal garden 
design, even the rules of symmetry, were adapted to allow for the inclusion of flowers. 

The presence of the flower parterres in the gardens of elites demonstrates the impact 
of the enthusiasm for flowers on design; it also foreshadows the future of floriculture in 
seventeenth-century France. For the cultural capital of flowers, the status and fashion for 
floriculture, had risen to such heights in French society that Louis XIV, his gardeners, and 
his panegyrists went to great lengths to establish the reputation of the king as floriculturist 
and exploit it for political gain. From the mid-1670s through the 1690s, Louis XIV spent 
increasing amounts of money to fill the royal gardens with flowers. Parterres and bosquets 
all around Versailles were filled with flowers, as were the many decorative vases symmetri- 
cally situated in parterre borders. Most flowers purchased were destined for the gardens at 
the Trianon palace, which became known as the “palace of Flora.” The king gathered 
especially fragrant flowers and rare species for the Trianon pieces coupées parterres and plates- 
bandes borders in which flowers were displayed year-round.” To maintain such displays, his 
gardeners purchased thousands of bulbs and seeds that were raised to maturity in royal 


? Evelyn, Diary, 59-60. 

™ Woodbridge, Princely Gardens, 107, 139. 

>] have demonstrated that Louis XIV’s gardens included vast numbers of flowers, which were deemed 
so important to the royal gardens that elaborate nursery systems were established to ensure the availability of 
a seemingly unlimited and ever-changing supply of flowers for his parterres. In addition, floral symbolism and 
the symbolic value of the king’s actual flower gardens were exploited by his iconographers. See Elizabeth 
Hyde, Cultivated Power: Flowers, Culture, and Politics in Early Modern France, Penn Studies in Landscape Architec- 
ture (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001). 
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8. Israel Silvestre, “Veue et perspective du parterre des fleurs” at Vaux-le-Vicomte, 17th century 
(Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris) 


nurseries in Paris, Versailles, and in locations around France in preparation for their display 
in the formal gardens. The royal nurseries constituted a system for mass propagation un- 
equaled in Europe.’° Meanwhile, floral motifs, floral symbolism, and the goddess Flora 
were used repeatedly in iconographical demonstrations of the king’s power in royal fétes, 
operas, ballets, and tapestries. The king even sponsored the Académie Royale des Sciences’s 
project to publish a history of plants. For the Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire des plantes, 
Robert and Abraham Bosse were employed to produce images of rare plants to accompany 
the text by Dionys Dodart.’”” Was the king’s interest in flowers inspired by Fouquet’s flower 
parterres at Vaux-le-Vicomte to the same extent that he had been impressed by the work 
there of André Le Notre, Charles Le Brun, and Louis Le Vau? Or was he perhaps inspired 
by the collection of vélins, the flower portraits executed by Nicolas Robert for Louis’s 


7 For more on the king’s system of nurseries and plant acquisition, see Elizabeth Hyde, “The Cultiva- 
tion of a King, or the Flowers Gardens of Louis XIV,” in Tradition and Innovation in the French Garden, ed. John 
Dixon Hunt and Michel Conan, Penn Studies in Landscape Architecture (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 2001). 

7 Dionys Dodart, Memoires pour servir a l’histoire des plantes (Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 1676). 
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uncle and flower enthusiast Gaston, duc d’Orléans? It is unlikely that such questions can 
ever be answered with certainty, but it is possible and useful to consider the king’s use of 
flowers in the context of their cultural meaning in French society, as discussed above. The 
status of floriculture among the increasingly fluid elite of seventeenth-century France 
(including, as we have seen, nobles, upwardly mobile professional bourgeoisie, scientists, 
and thinkers) made flowers a means of displaying taste. As Louis XIV consolidated his 
absolutist rule by incorporating such elites into a newly sophisticated court and govern- 
ment, it can hardly be surprising that the king drew upon expressions of taste and status 
that resonated with members of his court.” 

By the end of the century, the traveler Martin Lister, like John Evelyn a half century 
earlier, described Parisian landmarks and curiosities, including noteworthy flower collec- 
tions. He made much ofa private garden where “nothing was so magnificent as the double 
red and white striped stocks,’” the collection of Monsieur Vaillant who “shewed me a bed 
of ranunculuses in full flower, which he had received from Constantinople only two years 
before,’®°and the duc d’Aumont’s Parisian garden, where there were “‘parterres well filled 
with flowers; yet there was only one sort [of flower] in each, such as tulips, & c.’*! Lister 
also visited and described the king’s nursery in Paris (the pépiniére du Roule) where flow- 
ers were raised for royal gardens. Lister reported seeing “vast beds of bulbous roots and the 
like.” “I found but little difficulty,’ he continued, “in crediting [M. Morlet’s] assertion, that 
in the space of four years he had sent to Marli, eighteen millions of tulips and other 
bulbous flowers.’®* The king’s flower gardens—and even the king’s nurseries—had be- 
come required sites for the curious traveler. By the 1680s, French floriculturists themselves 
remarked upon the king’s flower collections, even crediting the king, who had followed 
their lead in the cultivation of fashionable flowers, with being a driving force in the flori- 
culture. The anonymous author of La Culture des fleurs defended floriculture by citing the 
example of the king. He wrote, “The care of flowers is [the most] exquisite in the com- 
merce of the world; since the greatest of kings and heroes, who can, as sovereign prevail 
upon fashion, as well as all that is of good tastes ... has made [the care of flowers] the object 


78 Abby Zanger has explored the means by which Louis XIV drew into representations of his own reign 
the images and iconographies of others, including those of his young queen during the unsettled period at the 
time of their marriage, to stabilize and strengthen the presentation of his rule as king. See Zanger, Scenes from 
the Marriage of Louis XIV: Nuptial Fictions and the Making of Absolutist Power (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1997). My argument here, influenced by Zanger’s theories of kingship, contends that the king 
wisely and deliberately appropriated languages of power that were understood, sanctioned, and even shaped 
by the newly amorphous elites in French society. As I have demonstrated, flowers, resonant with members of 
the court, the salons, thinkers, and scientists, constituted an economic language for expressing the king’s glory. 

” Martin Lister, An Account of Paris, at the Close of the Seventeeth [sic] Century: Relating to the Buildings of 
That City, Its Libraries, Gardens, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, the Manners and Customs of the People, Their Arts, 
Manufactures, &c. (London: Black, Young, and Young, 1823), 164. 

© Thid., 199. 

5! Thid., 159. 

® Thid., 187-88. 
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of his attention during the leisure time that the interested public grants him for his refresh- 
ment.”*? And Valnay wrote in his flower-gardening manual, “Before the reign of Louis 
XIV was the beauty of gardens known there? It seems that the Arts and their retinue were 
waiting for all times in order to flower in this [era], & because our monarch merits as many 
crowns as all the Heroes, he has brought forth flowers more beautiful than have ever been 
seen, in order to serve as models to the clever architects of his trophies.”** The flowers of 
the king, therefore, both crowned the king’s accomplishments and brought honor to France. 

In addition to celebrating the king’s flowers, Valnay included a veritable directory of 
where to find the finest “florists’ flowers” in Paris at the end of the seventeenth century. 
According to Valnay, the best tulips in Paris were “among the hands of Monsieur de Valnay, 
Controller of the Maison du Roy, of Monsieur Desgranges Controller General of the 
Treasury of the Household of his Majesty, and of Monsieur Caboud, ‘Avocat du 
Conseil,”®> The “grand curious in anemones” included, according to Valnay, the same Mes- 
sieurs Desgranges, Caboud, and Valnay, as well as Messieurs Descoteaux and Breart, “Offic- 
ers of the King,” Monsieur le Verrier, “Greffier du Conseil,’ and Monsieur Lobinois, “Of- 
ficer of Monsieur” (Philippe, the brother of Louis XIV).* Finally, Valnay reported in 1685 
that it had been the “illustrious and grand Curious” Monsieur le Chevalier de Saint Mory 
who sent a new striped auricula to Louis XIV. According to Valnay, “His Majesty, who 
admired [the flower] was surprised that there were such pretty flowers in his country that 
were unknown to him.”*’ By the end of the seventeenth century, then, the king of France 
had assembled the greatest display of flowers in his gardens at Versailles and deliberately 
drew upon their symbolism to glorify his reign. Yet Valnay’s list of curious florists reads as 
a roster of high-ranking and noble members of the king’s bureaucracy, thereby raising 
important questions about who was shaping tastes and fashion in French culture—suggest- 
ing a far more ambivalent role for Louis XIV than has been generally assumed. Clearly, 
despite the king’s resources and extensive use of floral symbolism, the new professional 
elite drove the collection and breeding of fashionable new floral species. 

Charles de La Chesnée Monstereul need not have worried, then, that the increasing 
availability of tulips would lead to the demise of the sociability among curious florists. The 
ranks of French flower collectors may have expanded over the course of the seventeenth 
century, and members of the French bourgeoisie and aristocracy may have engaged with 
each other around the collection of flowers, but together they shaped the tastes and expres- 
sions of power employed by the king. Bourdieu proposes a model whereby consumption 
and taste serve to draw distinctions between different subsets of a larger group (the bour- 
geoisie). But, writes Bourdieu, “Like every sort of taste, [the aesthetic disposition] unites 
[emphasis added] and separates.’** That is, flowers provided a locus around which those 


® Ta Culture des fleurs, preface, n.p. 
* Valnay, “Avertissement,” n.p. 

8 Tbid., 7-8. 

86 Thid., 55. 

87 Tbid., 123-24. 

88 Bourdieu, Distinction, 56. 
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who engaged in new patterns of consumption—the consumption of curious items, items 
associated with learning and taste—came together. The collection of flowers by such curi- 
ous men, situated at the convergence of such seemingly diverse disciplines as science, ico- 
nography, aesthetics, nature, and collecting, reveals the existence of a cultural identity in 
early modern France based upon taste and learning rather than title, birth, or profession. 
While one could never go so far as to ascribe to flowers a key role in undoing the ancien 
régime social structure, the history of the curieux fleuristes exposes the limits of both tradi- 
tional models of cultural transmission and identities, like Norbert Elias’s “civilizing pro- 
cess,” and newer models such as Bourdiew’s. It also demonstrates that the transmission of 
culture, the shaping of taste in early modern France, was as complex as the changing 
sociopolitical landscape. Confined neither to the gardens of the king and the aristocracy 
nor to those of the bourgeoisie, seventeenth-century French floriculture reveals itself'as an 
activity in which members of both groups sought to identify themselves with a social 
milieu defined by honor, learning, and taste. Even the king was eager to follow their lead. 


Pavilions, Power, and Patriotism: 


Garden Architecture at Vauxhall 





Gregory Nosan 


The combined issues of theatricality, politics, and social distinction have hovered, partially 
articulated and largely unresolved, around Vauxhall Gardens’ art and architecture for some 
time now. John Dixon Hunt, for example, argues indisputably that Vauxhall’s proprietor, 
Jonathan Tyers, succeeded in creating a richly theatrical garden environment in which his 
largely unmoneyed clientele might enjoy an emblematic garden art—obelisks, statuary, and 
triumphal arches—that was ordinarily accessible only to families wealthy enough to build 
landscape gardens of their own or to travel to tourist destinations like Cobham’s Stowe.' While 
Hunt uses the political label “democratized” to describe what Vauxhall did to garden art, he 
fails, however, to explore what that politics might look like or to speculate about what it 
might have to do with the theatrical aspects of Vauxhall that he traces out so brilliantly. 
David Solkin, likewise remarking on the importance of Vauxhall’s garden architecture, 
imagines that Tyers’s “use of the Prince of Wales’s portico as the public’s gallery for art was 
a profoundly political act.’* Rather than pursuing the political significance of this archi- 
tectural double duty, however, Solkin instead chooses to focus on the art inside the Prince’s 
Pavilion—Francis Hayman’s four monumental canvases of scenes from Shakespeare—in 
order to argue that the Pavilion’s primary importance lay in its paintings’ ability to “engage 
and refine the sympathies of the audience.’Vauxhall’s visitors, insists Solkin, were “products 
of an age of commercial refinement” and, as such, “were people who could not be imag- 
ined as actual or potential heroes.’ While both Hunt and Solkin draw our attention to the 
politics of Vauxhall’s built environment, the lurking possibility, which Hunt leaves undevel- 
oped and Solkin rejects, is that Vauxhall’s garden art was perhaps political in some egalitar- 
ian way, that Vauxhall’s patrons might have used the Gardens’ architecture to imagine them- 


' John Dixon Hunt, “Theaters, Gardens, and Garden Theaters,” Gardens and the Picturesque: Studies in the 
History of Landscape Architecture (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1992), 71.The best general history of Vauxhall 
Gardens is in Warwick Wroth, The London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century (London: Macmillan, 
1896), 286-326. T. J. Edelstein’s and Brian Allen’s essays in T. J. Edelstein, Vauxhall Gardens, exh. cat. (New 
Haven: Yale Center for British Art, 1983), offer the best introduction to Vauxhall’s garden architecture and 
Hayman’s supper box paintings. 

? David Solkin, Painting for Money: The Visual Arts and the Public Sphere in Eighteenth-Century England 
(New Haven: Yale University Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art, 1993), 155. 
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selves as like the aristocrats who were typically represented as heroes in garden art, and who 
used their private gardens to display their own cultural power and advance their particular 
political agendas. 

This essay will revise current interpretations of Vauxhall Gardens by suggesting that 
Jonathan Tyers’s customers could be imagined—and indeed could imagine themselves—as 
actual and potential heroes, and that Vauxhall’s garden architecture played a key role in 
making that imagination possible. By exploring the context and function of Vauxhall’s two 
most important structures, the Prince’s Pavilion (ca.1737) and the Rotunda (ca. 1750), I 
shall argue that Vauxhall’s proprietors combined theater and politics, retailing a spectacular, 
patriotic environment that celebrated and commemorated both British royalty and great 
British artists. Moreover, I will show how Vauxhall’s garden buildings worked to showcase 
the accomplishments and national place of the middling and laboring stations who used 
them, and did so in a way that blurred the distinctions between ruler, artist, and subject. In 
a broader way, I hope to suggest the role that Vauxhall played, between the 1730s and the 
1750s, in commercializing aristocratic techniques for the visual representation of power, 
and in transforming these techniques for a mass audience of commoners eager to display 
their own splendor alongside that of royals like Frederick, Prince of Wales, and cultural 
heroes like Shakespeare. 

The perspective from which we should approach Vauxhall’s garden art is one that 
makes sense of its theatricality and its politics not in terms of Vauxhall’s established con- 
nections to the London theater world, or through its uncertain links to the country Oppo- 
sition to Walpole, but rather within the context of contemporary changes in the use of 
spectacle as a way to establish political and social power.’ While cultural historians of eigh- 
teenth-century Britain—notably Linda Colley and John Brewer—have argued that royal 
spectacle and national celebration (what Jurgen Habermas calls “representative publicness”) 
were conspicuously absent between the reigns of Charles II and George III, I suggest that 
the political use of public display did not diminish during the eighteenth century nearly as 
much as we might think it did.* Indeed, we can see that establishments like Vauxhall were 
able to capitalize on their audiences’ appetite for patriotic performance and ritual splendor, 
and kept public representation alive while dislodging it from its status as a solely aristocratic 


> Vauxhall’s theatricality might also be viewed, in a more general sense, as part and parcel of an ancien 
régime urban culture characterized by public promenading, coffeehouse sociability, and an overall emphasis on 
performance. Richard Sennett, for example, speaks of coffeehouse conversation as a “fiction that social dis- 
tinctions did not exist.” “Coffeehouse speech,” says Sennett, is “the extreme case of an expression with a sign 
system of meaning divorced from—indeed in defiance of—symbols of meaning like rank, origins, taste.” 
While Vauxhall’s own egalitarian fantasies may indeed echo the coffeehouse’s earlier suspensions of rank, they 
are clearly distinct in their patriotic emphasis, their dependence on architectural settings, and their transmis- 
sion through visual display rather than reasoned conversation. For further analysis of dress, theatricality, and 
urban geography in 18th-century London and Paris, consult Sennett, The Fall of Public Man (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1977), 1-121, esp. 81-82. 

* Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837 (New Haven:Yale University Press, 1992); John 
Brewer, The Pleasures of the Imagination: English Culture in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 1997); Jurgen Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1989). 
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prerogative. While Vauxhall’s theatricality should rightly be seen as being, in part, about 
performing one’s own gentility and emulating one’s social superiors, this essay’s main point 
is that public display at Vauxhall was about much more than conspicuous consumption. 
Indeed, as Vauxhall’s garden architecture shows us, performance at Vauxhall also had a pow- 
erful patriotic valence and existed as a means of articulating a larger fantasy of Britain as an 
egalitarian land where questions of social distinction were bracketed, where subjects could 
be as splendid as rulers, and where nonaristocratic consumers could also celebrate their 
own place as important constituents of national power and national culture.° 

Before we delve more deeply into the politics of Vauxhall’s architecture, a few words 
are in order on the history of the Gardens, their landscape features, and the composition of 
their audience. Vauxhall was located on the south bank of the Thames, roughly across the 
river from what is now the site of the Tate Gallery, and was first established as a simple rural 
pleasure garden shortly after the Restoration. It came into its own as one of London’ chief 
attractions after 1732, when it was expanded and renovated by the entrepreneur Jonathan 
Tyers to present an elaborate and constantly shifting array of architectural, musical, and 
visual entertainments. The fanciful Gothic orchestra and Turkish Rotunda, numerous au- 
tomata, trompe l’oeil panels, and fake ruins were illuminated by tens of thousands of lan- 
terns to enhance the visitor’s experience of Vauxhall as a realm in which the playful, the 
exotic, and the theatrical were combined in the service of pleasure. A crucial, but until now 
overlooked element of Vauxhall’s appeal was its role as a venue for national celebration: 
Tyers constructed monuments to Handel and Milton and commissioned from Francis 
Hayman large-scale history paintings to establish the garden as a patriotic venue for the 
latest and greatest British art and architecture. Testimony to Tyers’s success is the fact that he 
was commonly heralded as the inventor of an altogether new species of amusement—and 
indeed a British cultural export—that came to be imitated in London by Vauxhall’s great 
rival Ranelagh Gardens® and by numerous other commercial establishments in provincial 
centers and on the Continent.’ 


> Colley offers a fruitful account of 18th-century British patriotism’s cultural background, linking it to the 
evolution of a British nationalism formed largely by a collective self-definition against a foreign (often French and 
Catholic) “other:’ “Being a patriot,’ remarks Colley, “was a way of claiming the right to participate in British 
political life, and ultimately a means of demanding a much broader access to citizenship” (Britons, 5). 

® Ranelagh was not, of course, Vauxhall’s only London competitor. During the 18th century, there arose 
and prospered hundreds of commercial pleasure gardens in and around the metropolis, establishments whose 
attractions ranged from tea-drinking and animal acts to vocal and instrumental performances of the highest 
caliber. Among these establishments, Vauxhall occupied a unique market position. It was cheaper and less 
socially select than Ranelagh; its one-shilling admission fee was comparable to that of many less sophisticated 
concerns. The Belvidere Tea Gardens, for instance, which featured the “Learned Little Horse” and concerts on 
musical wine glasses, charged one shilling for admission in the 1760s (Wroth, London Pleasure Gardens, 145). 
More important for this discussion is the fact that no other competing concern could boast of nearly as rich 
an array of architectural, sculptural, and artistic attractions or used its facilities (with the exception of occa- 
sional fireworks displays) in as sophisticated a program of national celebration. 

7 John Lockman, for example, praises Vauxhall as having given “rise to many copies in the neighbourhood 
of our metropolis, as well as in different parts of our Island.” “Farther,” says Lockman, “this imitation has not 
been confined to Great Britain; there having been one, to which the manager gave the name of Vauxhall, at the 
Hague. This entertainment met with success, it having been frequented by persons of the first figure in 
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Vauxhall’s landscape itself comprised a twelve-acre plot of land that, as Samuel Wale’s 
aerial view of ca. 1751 illustrates, was divided by crosswalks into nine sections of roughly 
equal size (Fig. 1). At the center of Wale’s composition is the Chinese-Gothic orchestra, 
flanked on three sides by a series of apsidal colonnades that contained supper boxes of a 
similarly exotic design. Visible at the lower left is the conical roof of the Rotunda; the rear 
of the Prince of Wales’s Pavilion, with its three shuttered windows, can be seen in the 
foreground. As the Gardens stretch out behind the main orchestra area, “the Grove,’ we can 
see that they resemble a hybrid of the Restoration-era Franco-Dutch style and of the “late 
geometric” style that was increasingly popular with the British elite during the early de- 
cades of the eighteenth century. Even as Vauxhall’s highly compartmentalized layout sug- 
gests its affinity with the older fashion, it seems—at least by the 1750s—to have abandoned 
walls and topiary in favor of sections of ornamental woodland traversed by gravel paths 
terminating at temples, sculptures, and large trompe I’oeil scenes. Like elite private gardens 
of the moment, Vauxhall’s landscape was devoted to creating a variety of experience and 
providing a multitude of hidden delights for its users to discover and explore.* 

As Wale’s focus on Tyers’s garden buildings suggests, the overwhelming emphasis of 
the Vauxhall experience was less on the design of the Gardens’ plantings as on the audience’s 
appreciation of how those plantings framed views of garden architecture and occasionally 
the surrounding countryside. In his 1752 Sketch of Spring-Gardens, for instance, the Grub 
Street poet and Vauxhall publicist John Lockman walks his readers through the Gardens 
and takes pains to educate them in the basics of landscape reading: “Being advanced up the 
avenue, by which we enter into the Spring gardens,” says Lockman, “the first scene that 
catches the eye, is a grand visto or alley about 900 feet long. ...At the extremity of this 
visto, stands a gilded statue of Aurora, with a ha-ha; over which is a view into the adjacent 
meads; where haycocks, and haymakers sporting, during the mowing season, add a beauty 


Holland; and honoured by the presence of the Stadtholder and his illustrious consort.” Lockman also men- 
tions an “entertainment of the same kind in Ireland.” John Lockman, A Sketch of Spring- Gardens, Vaux-Hall, in 
a Letter to a Noble Lord (London, [1752]), 2. For a thorough list of provincial urban pleasure gardens, consult 
Peter Borsay, The English Urban Renaissance: Culture and Society in the Provincial Town, 1660-1770 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), 350-54.The most significant and spectacular European imitations of Vauxhall 
were those that sprang up during the 1760s along the boulevards north of Paris: the Colisée, the summer and 
winter “Waux-Halls,” and “Monsieur Ranelagh’s” pleasure garden in the Bois de Boulogne. John Goodman, 
“Altar Against Altar’: The Colisée, Vauxhall Utopianism and Symbolic Politics in Paris (1769—77),” Art History 
15, no. 4 (1992): 435-69, offers fascinating speculations on how pleasure garden egalitarianism may have 
played out among late-century “middle-class” audiences in Paris. Robert Isherwood, Farce and Fantasy: Popular 
Entertainments in Eighteenth-Century Paris (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), and Alain-Charles Gruber, 
“Les ‘Vauxhalls’ parisiens au XVIIe siécle,” Bulletin de la Societe de Vhistoire de l’art francais (1972, anneé 1971): 
125-43, offer invaluable histories of the Parisian Vauxhalls. 

8 For a more thorough exploration of the hybrid Restoration style and of the “late geometric,” a term 
Tom Williamson coins to describe gardens such as those at Holkham, Chiswick, and Hartwell, see Williamson, 
Polite Landscapes: Gardens and Society in Eighteenth-Century England (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1995), 24-47. Williamson, like Hunt, attributes the late geometric’s emphasis on variety and readability to the 
revived inspiration, in the 1710s and 1720s, of the Italian Renaissance garden. 
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1. J. S. Muller after Samuel Wale, A General Prospect of Vaux Hall Gardens, after 1751 
(photo: courtesy of the Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection) 


to the landskip.”” This short passage is an excellent example of Vauxhall landscape writing, 
and it shows that even while a baseline body of knowledge (such as the identity of Aurora 
and the definition of a ha-ha) was assumed, Lockman imagined that his audience wanted 
help in defining and aestheticizing important vistas. Like Wale’s many perspective views, of 
which Figure 2 is a good example, guidebooks offered self-improving visitors a primer on 
how to consume Vauxhall’ culture “correctly,” teaching them to interpret landscape, archi- 
tecture, and paintings in a way that would contribute to their cultivation and display of 
taste. 

Who, however, comprised the culture-consuming audience that visited Vauxhall and 
spent six pence for Lockman’s Sketch to show them how to appreciate it? When we begin 
to consider who went to Tyers’s establishment and what social labels to affix to them, we 
encounter this volume’s key themes and difficulties head on. On one hand, it is easy to say 


2966 


that Vauxhall Gardens was a unique commercial space in which “bourgeoisie,” “aristocrats,” 


? Lockman, A Sketch of Spring- Gardens, Vaux-Hall, 2. 
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2. J. S. Muller after Samuel Wale, Vauxhall Gardens Shewing the Grand Walk at the Entrance of 
the Garden and the Orchestra with the Music Playing, after 1751 
(photo: courtesy of the Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection) 


and a significant audience of servants and laboring folk were able to mix freely on more or 
less the same social footing. After all, the one-shilling admission fee was within reach of all 
but the poor, and the only social distinction that Vauxhall’s proprietors did not attempt to 
bracket was the one that came from putting oneself (and one’s prosperity) on display in a 
supper box by eating the infamously overpriced food from Vauxhall’s kitchens.'° On the 


1 Work on wages in 18th-century England suggests that servants, tradesmen, apprentices, and skilled 
workmen could have afforded a trip to Vauxhall at least once or twice a year. Elizabeth W. Gilboy, Wages in 
Eighteenth-Century England (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934), 3-38, argues that up until the 
1790s wages remained steady and rising while prices of necessities were relatively low, producing surplus 
income that was often spent on leisure. With tradesmen, clerks, and shopkeepers earning an average of 20 to 
40£ a year, and skilled laborers from 12-18 shillings a week, it seems reasonable that they, especially if they 
were single, would have been able to visit Vauxhall at least occasionally. M. Dorothy George, London Life in the 
Eighteenth Century (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 168, estimates the budget of a single journeyman- 
tailor in 1752 to be 8 shillings sixpence per week. As this includes food, lodging, and incidental expenses, 
almost half of his total income would have remained for saving or pleasure. Servants and apprentices, who 
would have had room and board included in their wages, might have been able to spend time and money at 
Vauxhall with equal or even greater frequency. 
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other hand, however, the terms “bourgeois,” “aristocratic,” and the Marxian notion of self- 
conscious, competing classes are somewhat alien to eighteenth-century British culture and 
are, by themselves, only minimally helpful in describing the social order in which Vauxhall’s 
customers found themselves living and moving. As Roy Porter reminds us, eighteenth- 
century Britons “did not think of their society in a way anticipating Marx as turning upon 
struggle between three distinct classes, defined essentially in relation to ownership and de- 
ployment of capital: landowners, bourgeoisie, and proletariat.” Period analysts, says Porter, 
“tended to lump and split groups more in terms of clutches of interests—wealth, occupa- 
tion, region, religion, family, political loyalty and connection. ... the mesh of terms such as 
‘nobility, ‘bourgeoisie, and ‘proletariat? or upper, middle, and lower class, lets too many fish 
through." 

As David Cannadine has shown, however, the language of “rank,” or “class,” was used 
in different, overlapping, and sometimes competing ways in contemporary attempts to 
picture the social structure in its entirety. Depending on their own goals and class affilia- 
tions, Cannadine claims, eighteenth-century Britons employed two different explanatory 
models of rank and often combined these models as it suited them.The hierarchical model, 
in which society was understood as an intricate, fixed ladder of ranks or classes, was the 
culture’s dominant intellectual template, and shared space with a tripartite model that di- 
vided the population into the “poorest sort,” the “middle sort,” and the “better 
sort.”!* Combining these two models, in a sense, is Daniel Defoe’s sevenfold division based 
on consumption and wealth. Defoe’s system, which presents itself as a more nuanced ver- 
sion of the tripartite model and a more porous version of the hierarchical, is perhaps a 
good place to begin picturing eighteenth-century social structures. Society, says Defoe, can 
be understood to consist of the following groups: 


The great, who live profusely 

The rich, who live plentifully 

The middle sort, who live well 

The working trades, who labour hard, but feel no want 
The country people, farmers etc. who fare indifferently 
The poor, who fare hard 


SO OT 


The miserable, who really pinch and suffer want’* 


" Roy Porter, English Society in the Eighteenth Century, 2d rev. ed. (London: Penguin, 1990), 53-54. 

2 This last taxonomy is Gregory King’s three-tiered simplification of his 1688 system of dividing 
English society into 26 ranks and degrees. Daniel Defoe, for his part, boiled down his seven categories into the 
“labouring sort,’ the “middling sort,” and the “landowning sort.” For Cannadine’s stimulating history both of 
class in Britain and of scholarly approaches to the subject, see The Rise and Fall of Class in Britain (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1999), 1-53. Selected excerpts of King’s work can be found in Seventeenth-Century 
Economic Documents, ed. Joan Thirsk and J. P. Cooper (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972), 765-811. 

8 Daniel Defoe, Review 6 (1709): 142. Information on Defoe’s attitude toward “the middle sort of 
people,’ who he believed “live the best” and “consume the most of any in the nation,” can be found in 
Michael Shinagel, Daniel Defoe and Middle-Class Gentility (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968). 
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During the early and middle part of the century, Vauxhall’s clientele was drawn from Defoe’s 
first four categories—the middle sort, the working trades, the rich, and the great—most 
likely in that order. Vauxhall’s reasonably low, one-shilling entrance fee, the availability of 
cheap transportation across the Thames, and the presence of a ticket-distribution network 
in bookshops throughout the City and West End suggest that a wide cross-section of 
London consumers could quite easily have planned and paid for a trip to Vauxhall.'* Part 
of the challenge in determining exactly what strata of society patronized Vauxhall comes 
from the profound slipperiness in mid-eighteenth-century London of social signifiers like 
dress and comportment. Although contemporary chroniclers of Vauxhall’s nightly amuse- 
ments seem to have made fairly accurate guesses as to the crowd’s social origins, the culture 
as a whole can be seen as one characterized by profound and often confusing social emu- 
lation. Henry Fielding complains, for example, that “while the nobleman will emulate the 
grandeur of a prince, and the gentleman will aspire to the proper state of a nobleman, the 
tradesman steps from behind his counter into the vacant place of the gentleman.” “Nor,” 
says Fielding, “doth the confusion end here: it reaches the very dregs of the people.” 

Vauxhall was a theater of just this sort of emulation; it attracted both aristocrats and 
established gentry on one end of the social scale, and thieves and prostitutes on the other, 
even as it drew its largest crowds from the middling stations of servants, apprentices, shop- 
keepers, and traders. A great part of the Gardens’ attraction was doubtless its status as a 
venue for the acquisition and performance of gentility and cultural knowledge. At the 
same time, however, it must be emphasized that self-display and public representation at 
Vauxhall—and in the culture at large, for that matter—were not simply examples of con- 
spicuous consumption. Such performance should also be viewed, in its contemporary con- 
text, as an important revival and revision of powerful, much missed courtly practices of 
ritual and pageantry. For this reason, it is helpful to think about this essay’s analysis of 
Vauxhall less in terms of social competition between firmly self-identified aristocrats or 
bourgeois and more as a story about the imagined national place of both the aristocracy, for 
whom techniques of splendid, ritual self-display would have been a birthright, and of the 
vast majority of Vauxhall’s common, socially ambitious audience, for whom such tech- 
niques would have been an innovation. 

David Bindman, in his 1995 work on Louis-Fran¢ois Roubiliac’s monuments, recog- 
nizes a novel process at work in Westminster Abbey between the late 1720s and the early 
1750s. It is this process, in which splendid display moved out of courtly circles and into 
general circulation, that the following section of this essay will use Vauxhall’s garden archi- 


4 It bears remembering that Tyers’s 1 s. entrance fee was equal to the cost of one gallery seat in a patent 
theater or two pit seats in a minor theater, thus putting Vauxhall’s pleasures within the reach of the lower 
echelon of the London theater-going public as well. Low-cost public transport on the Thames would have 
made traveling to Vauxhall a reasonably affordable undertaking, even for Londoners of limited means. Watermen’s 
rates published in The Ambulator (1787) list prices to Vauxhall at 8 pence from Westminster, Temple Stairs, 
Dorset Stairs, Blackfriars, and Paul’s Wharf by oar, half as much if one took a slower sculler-powered boat. 

'S Henry Fielding, An Inquiry into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers, &c., ed. Leslie Stephen, The 
Works of Henry Fielding, Esq. (London: Smith, Elder, 1882), 7: 163-64. 
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tecture to explore. According to Bindman, the nave of the abbey became a major tourist 
destination largely because it offered a public, national spectacle that included an ever- 
growing collection of monuments to nonaristocratic British heroes. While the abbey’s 
royal tombs continued to draw visitors, the nonroyal parts emerged as a pantheon to great 
men whose lives made them worthy of emulation. These areas also became increasingly 
popular as a place where, as Bindman puts it, “elements of society who believed that their 
advancement could be aided by public representation proclaimed their new standing” by 
erecting their own monuments.'® This proliferation of monument building can also be 
seen to have included works such as William Kent’s Temple of British Worthies at Stowe 
(ca. 1734) and the series of portrait busts that Queen Caroline commissioned from Michael 
Rysbrack for the library of St. James’s Palace (ca. 1737).'’ As we shall see, Vauxhall’s build- 
ings, the Prince’s Pavilion and the Rotunda in particular, can be read as equivalent gestures 
of monument building, gestures that respond to the popularity of Stowe and Westminster’s 
national shrines while at the same time expanding their appeal beyond the narrowly patri- 
otic and broadening their function to include the Gardens’ clientele itself as key partici- 
pants in—rather than just witnesses to—the splendid display of power. 

As the very presence of the Prince’s Pavilion suggests, Vauxhall’s architecture was 
strongly dedicated to the display of royal magnificence. For a partial explanation of why 
and how royalty mattered in Vauxhall’s garden art, we need go no further than to George 
II’s eldest son, Frederick Augustus, Prince of Wales. While often mentioned in passing as 
the Gardens’ patron, ground landlord, and frequent visitor, a sustained look suggests that 
Frederick’s interest in Vauxhall (and Tyers’s in him) was fueled by their common attempts to 
revive national celebration and patriotic culture. As Kimerly Rorschach and Linda Colley 
have recognized, Frederick undertook a program of royal magnificence that sought to rival 
that of Charles I, and established a precedent followed by his son George III. More impor- 
tant than the prince’s occasional use of the rococo—a style that is no longer seen as solely 
an Opposition aesthetic—was his campaign of royal publicity through the skillful use of 
artistic patronage and collecting as a reflection of his taste and power." 

During the 1730s, the prince sought to establish an independent political identity by 
cultivating friendships and alliances with various statesmen hostile to Walpole’s administra- 
tion. Concurrently, he worked to craft a public image by collecting old masters, commis- 
sioning portraits, and developing a reputation as a man of the people who relished stepping 
out among his subjects on a regular basis. Given Frederick’s political antipathy toward his 
father and the relative weakness of a court restrained by a lack of spatial and human re- 


‘6 David Bindman and Malcolm Baker, Roubiliac and the Eighteenth-Century Monument: Sculpture as The- 
atre (New Haven:Yale University Press, for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art, 1995), 11. 

'’ Katharine Eustace offers a splendid account of Stowe’s Opposition-inspired statuary and monarchical 
counter-responses to it in “The Politics of the Past: Stowe and the Development of the Historical Portrait 
Bust,” Apollo 148 (1998): 31-40. 

'8 See Colley’s introduction to Rococo: Art and Design in Hogarth’s England, exh. cat. (London: Trefoil 
Books, 1984), and Rorschach’s “Frederick, Prince of Wales (1707-51), as a Patron of the Visual Arts” (Ph.D. 
diss., Yale University, 1985). 
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sources from developing a significant program of entertainment, Vauxhall appears to have 
offered itself as a prime venue for the prince’s campaign of visibility.'? A newspaper article 
dated 20 May 1737, for example, explains that it was not St. James’s but Vauxhall that served 
as Frederick’s court: 


On Saturday Evening about Seven, [H]is Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by several Persons of Distinction ... went from the Lord Torrington’s 
to Vauxhall gardens. His Royal Highness and his Company, after taking several 
Turns in the Walks, retired to the Great room, and danced for some time; then they 
supp’d there, and a little before Twelve return’d to Whitehall, a concert of Trum- 
pets and French Horns attending him on the River: It being a very fine still night, 
his Royal Highness would not go to his Coach or Chair, but being illuminated by 
his own Domestics, walked with the Lords and Ladies above mentioned through 
St. James’s Park to his Apartments at the Palace.” 


In this piece, one of many reports of Frederick’s pleasure outings in the London press, the 
prince’s evening amusements become an exercise in royal self-presentation. Played down 
the Thames in his gilded and glittering state barge and walking illuminated through the 
park’s darkness, the prince enacts his desire to be seen and admired for both his accessibility 
and his royal splendor. The most extended and intense moments of princely self-display, 
however, occur in Tyers’s Gardens, where the prince and his entourage entertain themselves 
and their audience for the greater part of the evening. 

Prince Frederick’s decision to visit Vauxhall on a Saturday night seems a well-consid- 
ered one. For the greater part of the century, Saturday festivities drew the largest and most 
socially diverse crowds to Tyers’s establishment, and would have allowed the prince to stage 
his appearance to optimum effect. Although Frederick’s presence in the Gardens would 
have left him almost always on display, the organization of Vauxhall’s space and his move- 
ment through it offered his subjects subtle signals of both the intimacy and distance of his 
relationship to them. “Taking several Turns in the Walks” upon arriving, Frederick would 
have cast himself into the crowd, walking among them and placing himself symbolically on 
their level, much like the Patriot King in Robert Dodsley’s The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield, adapted by Hayman for a popular supper box scene (Fig. 3). The King and the 
Miller, set in Sherwood Forest, portrays a sovereign who temporarily relinquishes his royal 
identity and moves among his subjects incognito. The monarch benefits from the home- 
spun wisdom of the miller John Cockle, ultimately using his advice to reform the corrupt 
aristocratic ethos of his court and rewarding Cockle with a knighthood. 


'? Colley and Brewer emphasize that unlike Versailles and other continental courts, the comparatively 
small British court lacked any public building that might permit its expansion or suitably convey its magnifi- 
cence. From the reign of Charles II onward, there was no concentrated effort at royal building; although 
Windsor and Hampton Court received sporadic improvements, no one royal structure served as a consistently 
preferred, viable social and cultural center. For details, see Colley, Britons, 195-204, and Brewer, The Pleasures of 
Imagination, 8-21. 

2° From an unmarked news clipping of 20 May 1737 in the Bodleian Vauxhall scrapbook. 
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3. Nathaniel Parr after Francis Hayman, The King and the Miller of Mansfield, 1743 
(photo: courtesy of the Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection) 


Dodsley’s play was popularly understood as an Opposition-inspired homage to 
Frederick, and its presence at Vauxhall seems, in part, to suggest that—if only in the Gar- 
dens’ own Sherwood Forest—the roles of ruler and subject might be less distant and mutu- 
ally improving. The prince’s physical presence in Vauxhall’s walks would only have height- 
ened this sense of the Gardens as a special ground upon which the relationship of ruler and 
subject recovered a nostalgic, pre-Hanoverian state of shared pleasure, celebration, and 
affection. In its own way, however, this intimacy also can be seen to have verged on confu- 
sion: when a king walks amongst his people in disguise and takes their advice, when millers 
become knights, the very distinctions between ruler and ruled begin to blur. Just as Hayman’s 
rococo representations of genteel milkmaids in his supper box paintings can be seen to 
elicit a dynamic play between high and low social stations, so does the revision of kingly 
self-display at Vauxhall produce the vision of a kingdom in which the roles of monarch and 
subject are confounded. 

This initial gesture of intimacy and confusion would appear to be balanced by the 
prince’s retreat into the “Great [R]oom” for the duration of the evening’s festivities. More 





4. M. Harris, The Vauxhall Fan, ca. 1737, reverse, showing the Prince of Wales’s Pavilion 
(photo: T. J. Edelstein, Vauxhall Gardens, exh. cat. [New Haven: Yale Center for British Art, 1983], 55) 





5. T. Bowles after Samuel Wale, AView of the Chinese Pavillions and Boxes in Vauxhall 
Gardens, 1751 (photo: courtesy of the Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection) 
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generally referred to as the Prince’s Pavilion, this structure was one of Vauxhall’s earliest 
garden buildings and also served as the focal point of the Gardens’ nightly festivities. The 
earliest view of Vauxhall, printed on the 1737 Vauxhall fan, shows the Pavilion as a raised, 
three-sided room capable of accommodating at least fifteen people comfortably (Fig. 4). In 
his Sketch, Lockman describes the building in a way that suggests at once the Pavilion’s 
uniqueness and its resemblance to the supper boxes that surround it: 


This side of the square is adorned with pavilions or alcoves, one whereof attracts 
the eye in a particular manner. This Pavillion [sic] is a handsome Portico, to which we 
ascend by a double Flight of Steps; and it is supported by Doric columns and 
Pilasters, before which a grand red Curtain hangs, in Festoons. In the Ceiling of 
this Portico are three little Domes (with gilt Ornaments) whence the like number of 
Glass Chandeliers descend.”! 


At first glance, the Prince’s Pavilion surprises in its grandeur: accessed by two flights of 
steps, it seems almost monumental in comparison to its Chinese-Gothic supper box neigh- 
bors (Fig. 5), distinguished from them by “Doric columns and Pilasters” and a decorative 
ceiling that mark it as more substantial in form and more elevated in design. Behind the 
portico in which both Hayman’s Shakespeare paintings and the prince were viewed, Lockman 
also suggests the existence of a private salon into which the prince’s party could have 
retreated to dance and dine away from the public eye. Even as he used the Gardens to show 
himself clearly to his subjects, Prince Frederick could, it seems, also maintain a lordly 
distance from them, both elevated above the crowd and completely closeted away from it 
when he chose to be. 

Even this architecture of retirement, however, reveals the prince’s likeness to his sub- 
jects just as much as it does his distance from them. By referring to both the prince’s Great 
Room and the adjoining supper boxes as “pavillions,’ Lockman suggests their essential 
similarity: all are elevated, three-sided enclosures decorated with paintings and designed to 
display their occupants’ grandeur and good fortune, and to provide private stages for inter- 
personal dramas. The basic design of the Prince’s Pavilion, then, seems to be an elaborated 
version of the simple supper box plan, and suggests the pleasures of hospitality and display 
enjoyed by Vauxhall’s royal and common visitors alike. It should be recalled that in addition 
to the Prince’s Pavilion and the orchestra, a main architectural feature of the Gardens from 
the 1730s onward was the set of three Triumphal Arches, represented in another Wale view 
from the early 1750s (Fig. 6). Drawing inspiration from contemporary stage scenery and 
from a long heritage of festival architecture, these arches recall the “Wonders of Woode” 


*! Lockman, A Sketch of Spring- Gardens, Vaux-Hall, 4. Another important description of Vauxhall from 
the mid-18th century is Henry Fielding’s “Of the Luxury of the English; and a Description of Ranelagh Gardens and 
Vauxhall, in a letter from a Foreigner to his Friend at Paris — London (st July, 0.s. 1742,’ Champion, no. 424 (5 
August 1742), reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine 12 (August, 1742), 418-20. For a detailed contemporary 
account of Hayman’s Shakespeare paintings and his later (ca. 1762) Seven Years War works for the Rotunda, see 
A Description of Vauxhall-Gardens (London, 1762). 
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6. J. S. Muller after Samuel Wale, Triumphal Arches, Mr. Handel’s Statue &c. in the South Walk 
of Vauxhall Gardens, after 1751 (photo: courtesy of the Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon 
Collection) 


designed by Inigo Jones for James I’s royal entry into London in 1603.” At Vauxhall, how- 
ever, the trappings of royal pageant undergo an egalitarian revision: the celebration takes 
place every evening, and exists to mark the splendor of a paying audience of commoners, 
who are now the main actors as well as active spectators. Walking through the triumphal 
arches, formerly a royal act, has become an amusement for the crowd. The shared design 
and function of the Prince’s Pavilion and the humbler supper boxes are similar architec- 
tural gestures to shared splendor, and must likewise be seen as a prime example of pageantry’s 
commercial transformation for a public eager to celebrate its own grandeur as well as its 
monarch’. 

The dual role of the Prince’s Pavilion as both royal stage and public gallery also 
suggests the way in which Vauxhall kept national celebration alive even as it worked to 
widen its focus from the person of the monarch to include the public and, just as crucially, 
the artist.As Lockman remarks in the Sketch, in Frederick’s absence and even after his death, 


» For a detailed account of Jones’s work for the Stuart court and his designs of triumphal arches in 
particular, see Stephen Orgel and Roy Strong, The Theatre of the Stuart Court (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1973). 
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his Pavilion served as a reminder of his princely authority and patronage of the Gardens. 
Like an empty royal box at the theater, the Pavilion’s presence served a powerful mnemonic 
function. Frederick’s retreat also, however, served as an exhibition space for Hayman’s paintings 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and so suffered the incursion of both the public and the artist-hero 
into its representational program.The Gardens’ clientele did not remain distant spectators 
of the Pavilion’s splendors: they approached and occupied royal space themselves, sharing 
its use with the prince and, in fact, dominating its use between Frederick’s visits to Vauxhall. 
Even those visitors who could not afford to identify with the prince from their own supper 
box pavilions could, if they chose, gain a literal and imaginative sense of what the world 
looked like from on high by climbing up the Pavilion’s “double flight of steps” and stand- 
ing in their prince’s place. 

It is important to remember, though, that from the Pavilion’s perch Vauxhall’s garden 
actors would have looked inward to Hayman’s Shakespeare paintings as well as outward 
into the world of the Gardens. In doing so, they would have encountered not just remind- 
ers of Prince Frederick’s royal position, but testimonies of the past and current splendor of 
British culture. Although Hayman’s earlier supper box adaptations of scenes from Henry IV, 
Part land The Merry Wives of Windsor were, in their own right, memorials to Shakespeare the 
comedian, the four canvases in the Prince’s Pavilion—installed in 1744 and now lost to 
us—must be seen as monuments of a different order. While, like the Pavilion itself, they 
mirrored their supper box cousins, they were also more elevated: Tragedy and History take 
the stage in compositions entitled King Lear in the Storm, The Play Scene from Hamlet, A Scene 
from HenryV, and A Scene fromThe Tempest. As T. J. Edelstein suggests, Hayman’s and Tyers’s 
choice of “serious” (and with the exception of The Tempest, royal-themed) scenes may 
indeed have alluded to any number of now-forgotten political scenarios in which Frederick 
played a part.” A more likely explanation of the Pavilion paintings, however, is one that 
acknowledges them—like their setting—as monuments to a shared national glory, not sim- 
ply allusions to royal splendor. 

It is not only Prince Frederick but also Shakespeare, as an author of British culture, 
who is a primary object of national commemoration in Hayman’s Pavilion installation. 
Tyers’s decision to commission four Shakespeare paintings, I would suggest, is best under- 
stood within the context of two important and almost simultaneous attempts to memori- 
alize the playwright as the English national poet par excellence. The first culminated early 
in 1741, when after at least seven years of discussion and planning, a statue of Shakespeare 
was unveiled in Westminster Abbey (Fig. 7). Designed by William Kent and executed by 
Peter Scheemakers, the Shakespeare monument was conceived of, paid for, and installed 
through the collective efforts of both Opposition political circles and the Shakespeare 
Ladies’ Club. The statue’s Opposition sponsors imagined it as a memorial to the Bard’s 
resistance to a corrupt administration, in the spirit of the Shakespeare bust in Cobham’s 
Temple of British Worthies at Stowe, also, importantly, designed by Kent and executed by 
Scheemakers and Rysbrack in 1735. By the early 1740s, though, attitudes toward Shakespeare 


3 Edelstein, 32 (as above, note 1). 
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7. Peter Scheemakers, monument 
to William Shakespeare, 1740 
(photo: Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster Abbey) 





seem to have broadened beyond the specific political iconography of his Opposition reviv- 
ers. Indeed, the ladies’ club considered its support of the abbey monument a testament to 
the power of female patronage and an antidote to the libertinage of Restoration drama and 
the foreign excesses of Italian opera. More general reactions heralded the monument and 
the current upswing in Shakespearean productions as a return to native English authors, 
and an escape from cultural effeminacy into traditional British masculinity.** 

In addition to answering contemporary calls for British art, the Shakespeare monu- 
ment was also seen as a needed resuscitation of vanished royal pageantry. Lewis Theobald, 


*4 A brilliant analysis of the history and politics of 18th-century adaptations of Shakespeare is Michael 
Dobson, The Making of the National Poet: Shakespeare, Adaptation and Authorship, 1660-1769 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), See esp. chapter 4 (pp. 134-84), which explores both the commission of the abbey 
monument and Garrick’s use of Shakespeare. Although no full-scale study of Scheemakers has yet been at- 
tempted, Margaret Whinney, Sculpture in Britain, 1530 to 1830 (London: Penguin, 1988), devotes a substantial 
section to his work. Margaret Jourdain, The Work of William Kent (London: Country Life, 1948), serves as a 
useful introduction to Kent’s oeuvre. 
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in his prologue to a benefit revival of Hamlet staged to pay for the statue, dwells on the ways 
in which the public itself has come to stand in for royalty as the custodian of national 
cultural treasures such as Shakespeare. In so doing, he illustrates perfectly how contempo- 
rary calls for a national culture coincide with demands for a revival of courtly, ritual splen- 


dor: 


Britons, with virtuous pride your merit know; 
You've done, what kings of old, were fond to do; 
Then, when the poet died, the monarch mourn’d; 
And, by command, his ashes were inurn’d.”° 


In the absence of royal patronage of living British authors and sufficient commemoration 
of dead ones, Theobold suggests that, by erecting a monument to Shakespeare, Britons will 
be giving their national poet the state funeral he was denied and so justly deserves. In order 
to fully memorialize Shakespeare as the national poet, to do him appropriate honor, the 
public must appropriate the power of pageantry, restage courtly splendor by its own “com- 
mand,” and execute for itself and for the nation the act of public representation that cur- 
rent monarchs are implicitly unable to perform. 

The second Shakespeare memorial underway at this moment was SirThomas Hanmer’s 
lavish, six-volume quarto edition of Shakespeare’s works (1743-44). Hanmer’s Shakespeare 
was illustrated by Hayman and provided the basic designs that were carried over into the 
Vauxhall supper box paintings and three of the four Pavilion compositions.” Unlike the 
important Pope and Theobald editions that preceded it, Hanmer’s Shakespeare was explic- 
itly introduced as a memorial to the poet and, in particular, as a textual version of Kent and 
Scheemakers’s abbey monument.This notion of text-as-memorial is suggested in Hanmer’s 
edition by the presence in its prefatory materials of Hubert Gravelot’s engraving of the 
Westminster monument; it is underscored specifically by Hanmer’s preface, which stresses 
not his edition’s scholarly credentials or improvements, but rather its commemorative func- 
tion: 


Since therefore other nations have taken care to dignify their poets with the finest 
impressions beautified with the ornaments of sculpture, well may our Shakespeare 
be thought to deserve no less consideration: and as a fresh acknowledgment hath 
lately been paid to his merit, and a high regard to his name and memory, by erect- 
ing his statue at a public expense; so it is desired that this new Edition of his works, 
which hath cost some attention and care, may be looked upon as another small 
monument designed and dedicated to his honor.’ 


Hanmer, then, responds to the erection of a sculptural monument with his own literary 


5 Tondon Daily Post and General Advertiser, 12 April 1739. 

°6 For more on Hayman’s adaptations of his Hanmer illustrations into Vauxhall paintings, see Brian Allen, 
Francis Hayman (New Haven:Yale University Press, 1987), 15-19. 

27 Sir Thomas Hanmer, “Preface to the Works of Shakespear” (1744), reprinted in Eighteenth Century 
Essays on Shakespeare, 2d ed., ed. D. Nicholl Smith (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963), 88. 
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equivalent, incorporating into his text both the spirit and the actual image of the abbey 
statue. More than simply dignifying his text with references to Kent and Scheemakers’s 
work, however, Hanmer imagines his edition as “the finest impressions beautified with the 
ornaments of sculpture.” In this description, it is not Shakespeare’s words themselves that 
receive precedence, but rather the artistry with which they are rendered and illustrated. 
Like Scheemakers’s sculpture, Hanmer’s editing and Hayman’ illustrations are a product of 
national pride: together text and image commemorate and glorify Shakespeare as a British 
cultural hero. 

In terms of both style and composition, Hayman’s Pavilion paintings are a direct 
outgrowth of his designs for Hanmer’s commemorative edition of Shakespeare. As such, 
their installation at Vauxhall can be seen as a project intimately related to the monumental- 
izing efforts of both Hanmer’s work and the abbey memorial. As a close follower of public 
taste, Tyers was surely aware of the power and popularity of Kent and Scheemakers’s image; 
as Hayman’s patron, he would have been thoroughly familiar with the artist’s work for 
Hanmer. By commissioning paintings of Shakespearean subjects and placing them in the 
Prince’s Pavilion, Tyers associated his establishment’s patriotic enterprise with Hanmer’s 
more elite one. At the same time, he offered his audience the opportunity to encounter 
images that were monumental in size and that in Hanmer’s expensive subscription edition 
would have been accessible only to a privileged few. In publicly exhibiting Hayman’s paint- 
ings, Tyers produced a monument that might rival the Westminster Abbey Shakespeare in a 
way that Hanmer’s book could not hope to. 

Because Shakespeare had come to serve as an icon for various political and cultural 
agendas, Tyers could also attract and seem to cater to a wide variety of potential clients 
while siding with no faction in particular. By installing his own tribute to Shakespeare, the 
proprietor could capitalize on public interest in Cobham’s Stowe monuments and 
Scheemakers’s abbey memorial and in a sense promote Vauxhall as an alternative to both 
Stowe and Westminster. Given the contemporary enthusiasm for Shakespeare as a cure for 
British cultural degeneracy and feminization, Tyers’s erection of a statue in his honor may 
also have countered the frequent objections of satirists that Vauxhall itself represented the 
triumph of foreign fashion over plain English virtue. Opposition followers, female patrons 
of Shakespeare, and a curious general public would have been able to interpret Hayman’s 
scenes from “our divine Shakespeare” (as Lockman calls him) in whatever ways pleased 
them most and, in the process, encounter Vauxhall as a general site of patriotism, public 
spiritedness, and national cultural renewal. 

The Prince’s Pavilion, then, serves as an architectural record of the importation and 
complex function of public representation at Vauxhall. On one level, it existed as a stage for 
royal magnificence, placed in the Gardens’ midst as a reminder of traditional princely 
power. At the same time, though, its very similarity to ordinary supper boxes and its use as 
a public gallery suggest the extent to which splendid self-display had become dislodged 
from exclusively aristocratic use and retailed to a large paying audience of commoners. 
Performance and theatricality at Vauxhall is clearly not just an issue of emulative consump- 
tion and a ceaseless striving for gentility. Rather, in Vauxhall’s theater of national fantasy 
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8. H. Roberts after Samuel Wale, The Inside of the Elegant Music Room in Vauxhall Gardens, 
after 1751 (photo: courtesy of the Yale Center for British Art, Paul Mellon Collection) 


and celebration, the roles of monarch and subject are elided, and Britain itself is imagined 
as a realm in which high and low might be equally splendid. Through its commemoration 
of Shakespeare as the national poet, the Prince’s Pavilion associated this collective splendor 
with the broader ascendance of British art and culture, and suggested their relation. Even as 
the prince and the public used the Pavilion as a stage for their own dramas, they did so in 
an atmosphere that celebrated Shakespeare as a common focus of national pride and a 
potent symbol of a strong British culture. At the same time, however, like the new monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey and Louis-Fran¢ois Roubiliac’s earlier (1732) statue of Handel 
for Vauxhall, the Pavilion served to expand considerably the current conceptions of who 
and what a national hero looked like. While London audiences were accustomed to seeing 
memorials representing the importance of monarchs, aristocrats, and military heroes, monu- 
ments such as the Prince’s Pavilion held out the powerful possibility that people like them— 
commoners, naturalized Britons, artists, and merchants—might enter the ranks of British 
worthies themselves. 

Perhaps even more telling an example of how monuments to monarchy, artists, and 
the public were combined at Vauxhall is the Rotunda (Fig. 8). Although originally de- 
signed, like the Prince’s Pavilion, to commemorate Frederick, Prince of Wales, as Britain’s 
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future king, the Rotunda soon came to occupy a broader and more intriguing place in 
Vauxhall’s program of patriotic monument building. On entering the structure, the visitor 
would have been greeted by Hayman’s four large canvases depicting British victories in the 
Seven Years War. These were most likely replacements for the works Tyers had commis- 
sioned as a memorial to the prince’s patronage of Vauxhall and of the national arts in 
general.” Although the prince’s death in 1751 meant that these paintings were never in- 
stalled, the Rotunda was already associated with his presence both through Tyers’s original 
commission and by the placement of royal motifs throughout the building. As Lockman 
observes in 1752, the Rotunda was marked as the prince’s building by the fact that each of 
its 16 sash windows was “crown’d with a plume of feathers, the crest of [H]is Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales.’” Along with this recurring royal motif, however, Lockman 
draws our attention to parallel architectural features that emphasize the building’s role as a 
pantheon to British thinkers and as a monument that showcased the related splendor of the 
individual Vauxhall spectator: 


as it were likewise the frames of 16 oval looking-glasses, with two-armed sconces. 
In all these glasses the spectator, standing under the balls of the great chandelier, 
might see himself reflected at once, to his pleasing wonder. Under the sash win- 
dows, were 16 white busts, standing on carved brackets; and each between two 
white vases, representing eminent personages, ancient and modern.*° 


These sixteen busts are surely the portraits of great British authors to which the Swiss 
tourist Karl Moritz refers in his 1782 travelogue, remarking that “the Briton again meets 
with his Shakespeare, Locke, Milton and Dryden, in the public places of his amusements; 
and there also reveres their memory.’ “Even the common people,’ says Moritz, “thus be- 
come familiar with those that have done honor to their nation and are taught to mention 
them with veneration,’*! What is most striking about the presentation of these busts is 
their pairing with the sixteen crests of the Prince of Wales and their visual relationship to 
the mirrors that produced multiple reflections of the Rotunda’s visitors. 

In Wale’s engraving of the Rotunda’s interior, we can see exactly how this triple feat 
of celebration was achieved. While the prince’s crests stood atop each of the windows, they 
were balanced by a portrait bust immediately below. Between the windows, with their dual 
evocation of monarch and artist, were placed the looking glasses that reflected the viewer's 
own image. This peculiar arrangement would have resulted in an experience of threefold 


8 Allen explores the possible content of this commission, suggesting that the project may have been 
well underway by Frederick’s death and that George Knapton’s The Family of Frederick, Prince of Wales (1751) 
and Hayman’s The Artists Presenting a Plan for an Academy to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and Princess Augusta (1751) 
were among the works originally intended for installation at Vauxhall. Allen, Francis Hayman, 63-66. 

?° Lockman, A Sketch of Spring- Gardens, Vaux-Hall, 10. 

°° Tbid., 10. 

3! Karl Philip Moritz, Tiavels Chiefly on Foot, through Several Parts of England, in 1782, Described in Letters 
to a Friend, reprinted in John Pinkerton, A General Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and Tiavels in 
All Parts of the World (London, 1808), 503. 
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commemoration, in which the spectator witnessed his or her image juxtaposed immedi- 
ately with those of British cultural heroes and the prince’s royal crest. The “pleasing won- 
der” that the Rotunda’s visitors experienced, I would suggest, lay not just in seeing sixteen 
reflections of themselves, but in seeing themselves as part of—rather than only witnesses 
to—the representation of their nation’s splendor and accomplishment. The architecture of 
the Rotunda suggests that it can be read, like the Prince’s Pavilion, as an interactive monu- 
ment that invited the Gardens’ clientele to share the representational dais with both royals 
and “eminent British personages,” a monument that perhaps fostered in audiences the sense 
that they played an equally integral and splendid role in shaping their nation’s culture. It did 
so, however, through a hall of mirrors that encourages, as did the Prince’s Pavilion, a visual 
and political play with the categories of artist and viewer, monarch and subject that similar 
monuments at Stowe and at Westminster Abbey did not engage in. 

From Vauxhall’s example, then, we have seen how a public pleasure garden and its 
festival architecture both reflected and contributed to the contradictory workings of pub- 
lic performance in eighteenth-century Britain. Vauxhall’s diverse audiences of tradespeople, 
ambitious servants, wealthy merchants, and established gentry did, without a doubt, use 
Tyers’s establishment as a theater for their own will-to-gentility. They did, after all, live in a 
world described by Bernard Mandeville as a place where “we all look above ourselves, and 
as fast as we can, strive to imitate those that some way or other are superior to us.”* Perhaps 
in the end, we might explain Vauxhall’s commercialization of national pageantry and pub- 
lic representation as just one more example of emulation in action, as a story of how 
bourgeois consumers aped aristocratic techniques for representing cultural power for their 
own ends. As this essay has tried to suggest, however, the social dynamic that Vauxhall’s 
pavilions illuminate is one characterized not by conflict, but by a pleasurable confusion of 
status roles. Signifiers of social station were always in play in Vauxhall’s garden architecture, 
and were highly unstable: the distinction between princes, cultural heroes, and the public 
became, in Vauxhall’s hall of mirrors, very difficult to make. 

In the long run, Vauxhall Gardens and its patriotic performances did not, by any 
means, displace royal grandeur or contribute to a progressive “rise of the middle class.” 
On the contrary, it appears that George III’s campaign of increased royal visibility in 
the 1780s and 1790s may have contributed to the demise of many places like Vauxhall, 
and helped change Vauxhall itself into a more socially exclusive, monarch-centered 
establishment. What Vauxhall did do, however, was compensate for the long and sig- 
nificant lack of state-sponsored ritual splendor, and retail the sort of national pag- 
eantry audiences wanted. Vauxhall’s garden theaters and monuments gave their users a 
place to explore the shape of individual and national possibility. They also gave those 
users a way to celebrate the glories of British national culture, and, at the same time, 
perform their own imaginary, heroic relationship to it. 


» Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees (London, 1714), 153. 
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Introduction 


The subject of this essay is the garden art of the Bristol region in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. In particular, it looks at the gardens created for city merchants in the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century. This was, famously, the period of Lancelot “Capa- 
bility” Brown’s development of the English landscape garden in a succession of rural parks 
for a largely Whig, aristocratic clientele. However, it is evident that in the industrial, provin- 
cial city of Bristol there occurred a bourgeois reworking of aristocratic aesthetics that 
benefited from a host of local factors: political, social, economic, and topographical. Before 
looking at the gardens, it is necessary first to examine that wider context. 

The eighteenth century represents the brief period during which Bristol could claim 
to be the second city of England. Already by midcentury, Liverpool had eclipsed Bristol’s 
role as second port to London, but the end of the Seven Years War in 1763 heralded a revival 
in the fortunes of Bristol’s merchants that ended only with the outbreak of hostilities in 
America. The influx of private wealth was reflected in an intense interest in landscape 
improvement, both altering older aristocratic estates and forming new ones. The cross- 
fertilization of ideas was carried on in the rich mulch of social and business connections 
provided by both nonconformist, principally Quaker, circles and the secretive Society of 
Merchant Venturers, an ancient society that by the eighteenth century functioned as a 
powerful, unelected alternative to the City Corporation, numbering among its members 
virtually all those who had or aspired to have influence in the city. Many Quakers were also 
leading lights in the Merchant Venturers. 

The other important sociopolitical consideration to be taken into account in the 
1770s and early 1780s was the city’s fierce opposition to the government, prompted by the 
latter’s worsening and finally disastrous relations with the American colonists. This resulted 
in strong links with the Rockingham Whig opposition, with the circles of Edmund Burke 
and Charles James Fox. However, the differences between aristocratic and merchant Whig 
circles undermined this relationship.The schism is clear in Bristol’s garden art and, I suggest, 
makes problematic the expected relationship of bourgeois practice and aristocratic models. 
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So dominant today is the image of the wealthy suburb of Clifton, so completely has 
the city lost its industrial base, and so wholesale has been the replanning of the city after the 
damage caused by the Second World War, that it is hard to picture Bristol’s urban environ- 
ment in the eighteenth century or the volatility of its overcrowded populace. Much of 
Bristol’s industry was located centrally: iron works at Ashton Gate and St. Philip’s Marsh, 
glass factories at the foot of Brandon Hill, brass foundries just upstream on the banks of the 
Avon, coal mines in Bedminster and Easton.The city was described by one visitor in 1762 
as “without exception the filthiest, nasty place that ever was seen.” Horace Walpole called it 
“the dirtiest great shop I ever saw.” The air was foul with soot and smoke and toxic gases, 
the streets narrow and medieval, “the ancient and unaltered parts ...inconceivably unpleas- 
ant, dark and dirty,’? the water systems primitive, and the river an open sewer full of 
industrial effluents and human waste. In 1850 Bristol was judged the third most unhealthy 
city in the kingdom. Its society was criticized from every angle; in 1743 its merchant classes 
were accounted “upstarts and mushrooms, proud relentless hearts,’ its working class called 
“a wild race, whose countenances indicate wretchedness and affright.’”* 

By the end of the eighteenth century, Bristol experienced manifest social discord, 
which was to explode with its extremely violent Reform Riots in 1831. In 1794 the city 
guidebook warned visitors, “The populace are apt to collect in mobs on the slightest occa- 
sions; but have been seldom so spirited as in the late transactions of Bristol-bridge [the 
main entry into the city of the London road] where they twice burned the toll-gates and 
posts, resisted the magistracy and military.” 

Retreat from the center was the conventional aspiration of many of the wealthy in- 
dustrial middle class. The trend was mocked by an anonymous poet, writing in 1761 about 
the development of the slopes of Kingsdown, a precursor to Clifton: 


Each petty Tradesman here must have his Seat, 

And vainly thinks the height will make him great... . 
Haste Brewer e’er Too late, and choose thy Spot 

Sell off thy Soot, and build thy Kingsdown Cot. 
Come hither Pedlars, quit your dusty stalls. 

Here build your Seats, and raise your garden walls.° 


' Journal of Mrs. Andrew Grote, 18 September—1 October 1762, whereabouts unknown (quotation 
kindly brought to my attention by Mrs. Peggy Stembridge);W. S. Lewis, ed., Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 48 
vols. (Oxford and New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937-83), 10: 232. 

? James Malcolm], First Impressions, or Sketches from Art and Nature Animate & Inanimate (London: Longman, 
1807), 195. 

> Richard Savage, “London and Bristol Compar’d: A Satire,” first published 1743, The Works of Richard 
Savage, 2 vols. (London, 1775), 2: 235; Malcolm, First Impressions, 195. 

* [George Heath], The New History, Survey and Description of the City and Suburbs of Bristol (Bristol: W. 
Matthews, 1794), 90-91. 

> Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 24 January 1761. 
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In 1801 picturesque author Richard Warner described the character of the eastern edge of 
the city, from Hanham to Durdham-Down: “the road may be considered as one large 
suburb to the great parent below, since it is a continuation of hamlets, houses, and seats, for 
three or four miles; the retreats of successful commerce and persevering industry.’® 

The problems of Bristol were far from unique, but two particular factors were noted 
by contemporaries: first, the influence of the mercantile spirit—‘the People give them- 
selves to Trade so entirely, that nothing of the Politeness and Gaiety of Bath is to be seen 
here”’;’ second, the influence of nonconformism—“Perhaps there is no place in England 
where public and social amusements are so little attended to as here. From this circum- 
stance, the inhabitants have been stigmatized with a want of taste, and described as the 
sordid devotees of Pluto. Another, and more plausible, reason may be alleged for this singu- 


larity: no place contains, in proportion to its inhabitants, so many dissenters.”® 


The Bristol Whigs and the American War 


In the early eighteenth century, the great merchant Whigs of Bristol were a significant 
national grouping, and Walpole cultivated their parliamentary representatives, such as Abraham 
Elton I of Clevedon Court. But the mid-eighteenth century saw a downturn in Bristol’s 
commercial power, as Liverpool usurped the slave trade and Birmingham outstripped Bristol 
in terms of population and industrial development. This slide coincided with the accession 
of George II in 1760 and the Tory ministry of Lord Bute. While this was good news for 
Norborne Berkeley at Stoke Park and other such county aristocrats such as the Duke of 
Beaufort at Badminton, it weakened the political power of the Bristol merchants. This fact 
became critical as relations between the government and the American colonists deterio- 
rated and war threatened to destroy the merchants’ commercial empire; the numerous 
petitions sent by the Merchant Venturers and the City Corporation went unheeded. The 
representatives of Bristol attached themselves to the Whig opposition centered around 
Lord Rockingham. 

The Bristol lobby was deeply opposed to government policy. The porcelain manufac- 
turer Richard Champion, its chief spokesman, a Quaker and leading member of the Soci- 
ety of Merchant Venturers, wrote that the acts of the Grenville ministry between 1763 and 
1765 were “blows struck at the commerce of the empire”; he attacked its “intolerable 
restrictions on trade,” while he castigated the later Grafton government (1768-70) as “weak 
and wicked [because it] sought to oppress a people who are so great a support to our 
manufactories and commerce.” 

In 1774 the Merchant Venturers, in particular Joseph Harford and Richard Cham- 
pion, succeeded in persuading Edmund Burke to stand for one of the two Bristol seats. As 


® Richard Warner, Excursions from Bath (Bath and London, 1801), 277. 

7Thomas Cox, Magna Britannia et Hibernia, Antiqua et Nova, 6 vols. (London, 1720-31), 4:744. 

8 The Monthly Magazine, 1 June 1799. 

° G. H. Guttridge, “The American Correspondence of a Bristol Merchant, 1766-1776,” University of 
California Publications in History 22, no. 1 (1934):2-3. 
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a vehement opponent of the government’s aggressive policy toward America, he appeared 
to be the ideal representative to partner the local man, Harry Cruger, an American mer- 
chant who had come to Bristol to run the English end of the family business. Together they 
defeated the two standing MPs, one of whom, Lord Clare, was a prominent government 
supporter. 

Burke was, of course, a great defender of the American cause, as set out in his 1770 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. He must have seemed the perfect representative for 
Bristol, writing, for example, in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, “this great City, a main 
pillar in the commercial interest of Great Britain, must totter on its base by the slightest 
mistake, with regard to our American measures.” In the end, however, his perspective was 
fundamentally not the same as that of the merchants. His support for reform of the debt 
laws and relaxation of the Irish trade laws were anathema to them, as was his support for 
Catholic relief bills. He hardly visited the city, and by the time of the election of 1780, 
Burke’s support had evaporated; he withdrew after the first day’s polling. 

In August 1775, Champion wrote a long account of the American attack and capture 
of Montreal, which he had received from a captain recently returned from Quebec, ad- 
dressing it to Lord Rockingham, the dukes of Portland, Manchester, and Richmond, Lords 
Fitzwilliam and Effingham, Burke, Charles James Fox, and Frederick Montague. These 
were all members of the Rockingham Whigs, Portland, Burke, Fox, and Montague, would 
be commemorated in the Rockingham Mausoleum at Wentworth Woodhouse, which 
Fitzwilliam, Rockingham’s nephew, completed in 1793. Manchester had led opposition to 
the Stamp Act of 1765, opposition supported by the Merchant Venturers whose master the 
following year, William Reeve of Arno’s Court, had traveled to London to petition Parlia- 
ment on the subject. 

The support of leading Bristol figures for America was close to treasonable; letters to 
Americans had to be smuggled out of the country. When Richard Penn arrived in Bristol 
in August 1776, Champion caused his Olive Branch Petition to be published. At a feast in 
December 1776 sponsored by Burke for his supporters, significant toasts were drunk: to the 
king and his “recovery from the delusion in which he is held by the enemies of his family, 
and strength to resist their snares, to the Hanoverian succession; to Lord Rockingham and 
the Whig opposition; to prosperity to the Whig cause, on both sides of the Atlantick, and 
peace to the British Empire; to the glorious and immortal memory of the great King 
William; to the glorious and immortal memory of the late Duke of Cumberland, who 
symbolized the defence of the Hanoverian succession; and to every opposition to a Minis- 
try whose tyranny has lost an Empire, and obliged a virtuous People to an unwilling sepa- 
ration; and to the deluded People of Britain, that they may see the dangerous designs of 
their arbitrary ministerial leaders. '” 

Together the war and the failure of their lobbying undermined the Bristol merchants’ 
political confidence. Burke let them down, and it is notable that William Pitt, although a 


© Hugh Owen, Tivo Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol (Gloucester: printed privately for the author by J. 
Bellows, 1873), 178-79. 
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friend of the Americans, nevertheless poured scorn on the interests of “traders and mer- 
chants, little paltry peddling fellows, vendors of twopenny wares and falsehoods, who under 
the idea of trade sell everything in their power—honor, truth, and conscience: who, with- 
out even regarding consequences and that general ruin might ensue, press forward to the 
goal of lucre and cut out the shortest passage to their own interests. Men of the most 
illiberal principles, children of the world, who have no attachment but to the shrine of 
Mammon." This is raw class feeling: haughty disdain overriding any political affiliations. 

The unique cultural context of Bristol’s gardens is evident when considered in con- 
trast to those of neighboring, where Pitt was much more at home among the aristocratic 
and leisured visitors to the spa. We can see conventional Whig landscaping at Ralph Allen’s 
Prior Park, built on the skyline overlooking the city, and on which Capability Brown 
advised. The dominant commercial figure in Bath, and with no axe to grind over the 
American situation, Alen championed William Pitt’s candidacy as MP for Bath in 1757. 
This was shrewd politics, for, as controller of the postal system, Allen needed supporters in 
government. Pitt, nicknamed “the Great Commoner” and an untitled bourgeois until he 
accepted an earldom in 1766, much to the disgust of his supporters, was nevertheless part of 
the aristocratic network that had centered on Lord Cobham at Stowe in the 1730s and 40s 
and finally came to power in government in the 1750s. It appears likely that the Palladian 
Bridge at Prior Park was built as a homage to Stowe, on whose bridge it is modeled, and, by 
implication, to the Cobham set. Indeed, its design has been attributed to William Pitt’s 
nephew, Thomas, who later designed the Palladian bridge at Hagley for Lord Lyttleton.” 

Considered together the state of the city and the status of the merchants may offer an 
insight into the peculiarities of the Bristol aesthetic. There were tensions over the status of 
Bristol as its maritime influence was eclipsed by Liverpool; there were tensions arising from 
the social position of nonconformists, and especially Quakers (and indeed the noncon- 
formist response to ostentation—John Wesley condemned Stourhead for its heathen temples 
and nude deities); and there were tensions over the social status of the merchant class, on 
the one hand, the lifeblood of the empire; on the other, ignoble and contemptible in their 
pursuit of profit. They were Whigs but not aristocrats; hence the rather one-sided relation- 
ship with the Whig faction grouped around Lord Rockingham. The sexual and icono- 
graphical tension in Goldney’s grotto, for example, or the visual tensions in the juxtaposi- 
tion of industrial and ornamental landscapes at Arno’s Court or Warmley, or the scorn of 
Humphry Repton for the Thomas Farr landscape at Blaise can perhaps be traced back to 
these fundamental characteristics of the city and its merchant elite. 


The Merchant- Gardeners 


The social connections within that elite were extraordinarily tight, controlled, and 
limited by the two powerful groupings of the Quakers and MerchantVenturers. The Cham- 


" Quoted in C.M. MacInnes, A Gateway of Empire (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 1939). 285. 
Tim Mowl, Palladian Bridges: Prior Park and the Whig Connection (Bath: Millstream Books, 1993), 32-35. 
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1. Blaise Castle, designed by Robert Mylne in 1766 for the Bristol merchant, Thomas Farr 


pion and Goldney families of Warmley and Goldney were related by marriage, as were the 
Reeveses and Harfords of Arno’s Court and Blaise, and all of them shared business interests; 
the network of loans among Quakers and among Merchant Venturers is byzantine. 
Despite the scorn of Pitt and the betrayal of Burke, the gardens of the Bristol mer- 
chants and Quakers displayed significant Whiggish emblems.’ For example, in 1766 Tho- 
mas Farr commissioned Robert Mylne to build Blaise “Castle,” a triangular, Gothic pros- 
pect tower, on Blaise Hill (Fig. 1). In 1769 John Parnell visited Stourhead and reported 
Alfred’s Tower as being “triangular with three towers as Mr Farrs.”!* The Stourhead archi- 
tect, Henry Flitcroft, was closely linked to the Whig ascendancy, and the triangular plan and 
Gothic style—together with the patriotic, libertarian, and, indeed, naval associations—put 
Alfred’s Tower firmly in the context of the true Whig movement. But while a national 
context for Alfred’s Tower is offered by Flitcroft’s Hoober Stand (1748) at Wentworth 
Woodhouse for the first marquess of Rockingham and his Fort Belvedere (1750) at Vir- 
ginia Water for the Duke of Cumberland, the reference to Farr’s tower reveals the local 


® The use of Neptune and Hercules at Goldney and Warmley is recorded in David Lambert, “The 
Landscape Gardens at Goldney and Warmley: Hercules and Neptune and the Merchant-Gardeners of Bristol,” 
New Arcadian Journal 37/38 (1994):45-63. 

4 British Library of Political and Economic Science, London, MS Coll. misc. 38, fol. 112. 
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context. The Stourhead tower was first mooted in 1762 to commemorate the victorious 
outcome of the Seven Years War and the accession of George III. Farr’s inspiration is likely 
to have been the same—George III’s accession and the peace that seemed to herald the 
dawn of a commercial empire. In 1767 local poet Henry Jones wrote of the prospect from 
the tower: 


Here Farr, with inbred rapture may resort 

And see his ships glad sailing into port, 

With Indian treasures on the current ride, 

To crown the prospect and enrich the tide. 

What nameless raptures must his joys renew, 
With growing taste at once, and wealth, in view."° 


The Gothic style employed at Blaise Castle, the Black Castle at Arno’s Court, 1764 (Fig. 2), 
and in the tower at Goldney, also 1764 (Fig. 3), can, of course be read as a provincial, 
bourgeois echo of the aristocratic adoption of the Gothic style as symbolic of patriotism 
and liberty, which had been established with James Gibbs’s Temple of Liberty at Stowe. The 
landscape gardens of the provincial merchant and the aristocratic Grenvilles had a shared 
design vocabulary and a shared imperative of commerce and empire, and it is surely not by 
chance that this was the flattering comparison drawn by Henry Jones when he concluded 
his praise for Goldney:“A minor Stowe on Clifton’s crown we find”'® (Fig. 4). And yet this 
bricolage of elements borrowed from the aristocratic model amounted to more than simple 
imitation; on the contrary, the growing sense of betrayal by the aristocratic Whigs over 
America inspired a positive reworking of aristocratic aesthetics. 


The Bristol Prospect and the Commissions of Humphry Repton 


A key element in these landscape gardens was the borrowed view, a vista beyond the 
property boundaries. This was partly due to the small scale of many of these landscapes. 
And, of course, Bristol’s topography, with its surrounding hills and its river gorges, made it 
an ideal locus for the picturesque. It is arguable that there was, in fact, a distinct Bristol 
picturesque: views of the rivers Avon and Severn, filled with merchant shipping and per- 
sonal associations for those benefiting financially from maritime trade and naval power 
(Fig. 5); views of the industrial city itself from its surrounding hills; views of its hills dotted 
with villas; and views of industrial sites. The brassworks, for example, were a significant 
attraction on the tourist itinerary through Bristol from the 1730s onward. 

The Bristol prospect could be described as a sublimation of commercial satisfaction, 
as illustrated in the poetical extract above. Thomas Goldney’s terrace, prospect tower, ga- 
zebo, and bastion were all designed to command views of the docks at the foot of the hill, 
the city and the surrounding countryside. We see the same motivation in the wonders of 


’ Henry Jones, Clifton (Bristol, 1767), unpaginated. 
' Tbid. 


2. The Black Castle at 
Armo’s Court, built in 1764 
for Quaker brass manufacturer 
William Reeve 


3. The tower at Goldney, 
built in 1764 for Quaker 
banker Thomas Goldney 
(photo: courtesy of Patrick 
Eyres) 











4. A bird’s eye view of Goldney (Chris Broughton, New Arcadian Journal, 
37/38 [1994], in Lambert, “The Landscape Gardens at Goldney and Warmley”) 
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5. An anonymous and undated mid-18th-century engraving of Kingsweston 
(also written as King’s Weston), showing its prospect of shipping 
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Warmley, where Champion’s prospect mount commanded both the thirteen-acre lake with 
its giant statue of Neptune and the vast industrial complex beside it. We see it also in the 
designed views from the slopes of Arno’s Court, overlooking the brassworks of Crew’s 
Hole (Fig. 6). In 1786 a visitor to Stoke Park, which belonged to the Tory aristocrat Norborne 
Berkeley Lord Botetourt, picked out in the prospect, not the parkland foreground but the 
sight of raw wealth: “On a de jolis points de vue dans ce vaste terrain cultivé sur les 
Brassworks, et les Coal Pitts du voisinage de Bristol.”!’ 

We see the motivation again in Repton’s advice on Ashton Court (ca. 1801) for the 
baronet Sir Hugh Smyth, one of the biggest landowners in the region. Here, Repton 
recommended taking advantage of the “interesting view of Bristol, and the River Avon 
with its busy scene of shipping,” despite the fact that such a recommendation “may appear 
objectionable to some.”'* Repton’s caution implies that this might go amiss with an aristo- 
cratic client. Similarly, his comments on the Royal Fort (1799)—where he was at pains to 
ensure that the owner, despite enjoying filtered views of it, was not “incommoded by too 
much view of the city itself’”’—hint at his reservations about the bourgeois prospect.'? And 
again, in the introduction to his Red Book for Oldbury Court (ca. 1800), prepared for the 
sugar baron Thomas Graeme, he suggests (only because Oldbury Court was remarkably 
secluded) how little sympathy he may have felt to these crowded suburban views, writing, 
“In the immediate neighbourhood of so populous a city as Bristol great extent of undi- 
vided property is hardly to be expected; and without such an appropriated domain, a fine 
commanding situation, however desirable in many respects, must be defective in this—that 
it is liable to be annoyed by the various buildings, manufactories and nuisances of every 
description inseparable from a commercial city.’*” Repton’s hedging can be read as reserva- 
tions about the bourgeois prospect, informed by his aristocratic practice. 

Repton’s Bristol commissions would make a paper in themselves, but it is worth 
picking up a couple of common themes relevant to this topic. Repton’s success in the 
Bristol region is partly due to his tapping, as usual, into a social network. In this his work for 
two prominent members of the Rockingham set—the duke of Portland at Welbeck and 
Earl Fitzwilliam at Wentworth Woodhouse—must have helped as an entrée to those Bristol 
merchants who recalled the connections enjoyed before the American war.Thomas Goldney, 
for example, had supplied the duchess of Portland with materials for building a grotto. 
Repton’s success was also due to his ability to adapt his principles to local circumstance and 
in this case, to tap into the Quaker mercantile aesthetic, an aesthetic detached from the 
long-established agricultural estates that were his natural territory. 

At Brentry, for example, where in 1802 he and his son John Adey designed a villa and 


'7 “This wide cultivated landscape affords pleasant views of the brassworks and the coal pits in the 
vicinity of Bristol?’ Geza Hajés, “The Gardens of the British Isles in the Diary of the Austrian Count Karl 
von Zinzendorf in the Year 1768,” Journal of Garden History 9, no. 1 (1989):46. 

'8 Observations on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 1803, reprinted in J. C. Loudon, ed., 
Repton’s Landscape Gardening (London: Longman, 1840), 299. 

 Tbid., 137. 

0 Bristol Record Office, 30299/12. 
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6. Arno’s Court in a drawing by T. L. S. Rowbotham, ca. 1826/27, showing the gazebo 
overlooking the house and the brassworks (reproduced by permission of the Bristol City Museum 
and Art Gallery) 


landscape in a very limited area for the merchant William Payne (acquired soon after by the 
banker and Merchant Venturer John Cave), Repton praised the prospect for its foreground, 
which combined “the rich woods of King’s Weston and Blaize [sic] Castle, with the pictur- 
esque assemblage of gardens and villas in Henbury and Westbury.’”' At the Royal Fort, the 
banker Thomas Tyndall, of one of the older established families of the Bristol commercial 
elite, commissioned a landscape scheme for the mid-eighteenth-century house in 1801. 
Repton, despite the reservations mentioned above, made a feature of the city immediately 
in the middle ground of the main prospect, commenting, “Few situations command so 
varied, so rich and so extensive a view as the Fort.’** The word rich, incidentally, appears to 
mean literally wealthy, as it did when Lady Anson praised the view of Kingswood and the 
city from Stoke Park as surpassing “the richest as well as the greatest Views I ever saw,” or 
when a Mrs. Giffard at Arno’s Vale praised the “most rich View of Hills covered with 
Houses, all of white Stone—of the River Avon Gliding thro’ fertile Meadows & in the 


Center the large Town of Bristol.” 


1 Loudon, Repton, 282. 

» Tbid., 137. 

3 Bedfordshire Record Office, L30/9/3/54 (courtesy of the Right Honourable Lady Lucas); Elizabeth 
Giffard, “Journey to Bath,” Clwyd Record Office D/NH/1074, fol. 41. 
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7. Blaise Castle, the mansion built in 1796 for Quaker John Scandrett Harford to a design 
by Thomas Paty 


At Blaise Castle (1795), Repton managed to capitalize perfectly on the decent Quaker 
sensibilities of his client, John Scandrett Harford, finding them very close to his own old 
Tory sympathies. The sublime landscape of the gorge—Thomas Farr had been consciously 
imitating the famous landscape of Piercefield just across the Severn when he first laid out 
walks around it—was subtly domesticated by Repton. His new approach would, he ad- 
vised, “excite admiration and surprize without any mixture of that terror which tho’ it 
partakes of the sublime, is very apt to destroy the delights of romantic scenery”; it would 
lead not to a mouldering castle but to “a mansion of elegance, cheerfulness and hospitality” 
(Fig. 7). Where man resides, he stated, “Nature must be conquered by Art.” Repton intro- 
duced the woodman’s cottage at the entrance to the gorge to “give an air of cheerfulness 
and inhabitancy to the scene which would without it be too sombre.” He explained that “a 
temple or pavilion” in the same location, while serving similarly as an object and contrast to 
the woods would not have the same effect because of its (aristocratic) exclusivity—“‘it 
would not appear to be inhabited.” And, of course, Harford’s ornamental cottages at Blaise 
Hamlet, built between 1810 and 1812 to house selected representatives of the elderly and 
deserving poor, is a vision of Quaker charity refracted through picturesque principles (Fig. 
8).2# 

Repton, by and large, seems to have been happy to pick up work from these bourgeois 


** Quotations from the Red Book for Blaise Castle, Bristol City Art Gallery and Museum. 
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8. Blaise Hamlet, a vision of Quaker charity refracted through picturesque principles, 
designed by John Nash and built in 1811 


clients and to try to accommodate this Bristol aesthetic, but one Red Book seethes with 
indignation at the nouveau-riche shallowness of those who had profited from the Napole- 
onic War. In 1814 Repton was commissioned by Philip John Miles, banker and Merchant 
Venturer, to lay out a landscape for his new house, Leigh Court, designed and sited without 
Repton’s advice by Thomas Hopper. In the Red Book, Repton complained about that and 
also about the view of the neighboring house, “an obtrusive yellow mass of Ugliness,” 
which particularly infuriated him.” Two years afterwards, in 1816, he published Fragments, 
with what could be a critique of Miles’s attitude: “The sudden acquirement of riches, by 
individuals, has diverted wealth into new channels; men are so solicitous to increase property 
rather than to enjoy it; they endeavour to improve the value, rather than the beauty, of their 


newly purchased estates.” 


Bristol and the Picturesque 


I want to conclude this section on Repton with some thoughts on Bristol and the 
Picturesque. Bristol’s rugged topography and its strategic position close to Bath and en 
route to the landscape beauties of Wales made it a notable locus for the Picturesque, cer- 


°° Red Book for Leigh Court, University of Bristol Library, Special Collections. 
76 Loudon, Repton, 410. 
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tainly more so than its commercial rivals Liverpool and Birmingham. The Picturesque was 
a complicated cultural phenomenon—a willfully superficial way of seeing the countryside, 
at a time when social pressure in the country was growing acute. We can see interesting 
reflections of the mercantile aesthetic in the Picturesque, as exemplified in the writings of 
its high priest, the Reverend William Gilpin. 

A notable aspect of Gilpin’s way of seeing, for example, is that it is indifferent to the 
commercial value of land. His much-quoted view of the Gloucestershire country just north 
of Bristol and near Stroud is typical; he admires the “pastoral scenes” but objects where the 
productivity of the land is obtrusive. Thus, “many of the vallies are greatly injured in a 
picturesque light, by becoming scenes of habitation, and industry. A cottage, a mill, or a 
hamlet among trees, may often add beauty to a rural scene: but when houses are scattered 
through every part, the moral sense can never make a convert of the picturesque eye.””” 
Indeed, Gilpin’s definition of the Picturesque set down in his tour of the west country— 
“that kind of beauty which would look well in a picture” —continues, “Neither grounds laid 
out by art, nor improved by agriculture are of this kind’’8 The picturesque eye is the 
opposite of a landowner’s eye. While Gilpin’s indifference to commercial value might have 
been anathema to the mercantile aesthetic, his view was bourgeois as distinct from aristo- 
cratic. 

If the Picturesque can be interpreted as a kind of defensive strategy from the leisured 
classes in reaction to the social unrest of the 1780s and 1790s, and the tensions of the 
Napoleonic War period (1793-1815), then such a strategy would have been quite appealing 
to Bristol merchants with the trauma of the American war fresh in their collective memory. 
Gilpin’s ex-curate, Richard Warner, wrote a series of picturesque travel books based around 
the vicinity; in his account of Badminton, we see bourgeois sycophancy and morality 
combined with an anxiety about working-class unrest of the kind Bristol knew well: 


Every thing here bespeaks the munificence of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 
whose mansion adjoins the village; and evinces the good effects which arise from 
the residence of a nobleman on his estate, who has ability and inclination to con- 
tribute to the comfort of the lower orders in his neighbourhood. Fortunate, in- 
deed, would it be for the country, were this practice more general ... were the great 
landholders once more to feel that interest which their forefathers felt towards 
those who lived and laboured under them, our cottages would again smile with 
plenty, comfort, and content; and ... that noblest feature of our country, ‘a bold 
peasantry, which is now fading fast away, would again revive and flourish; and the 
murmur of discontent, not loud indeed, but deep, which rolls like muttering thun- 


27 William Gilpin, Observations on the River Wye ... Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty (London: printed 
for R. Blamire on the Strand, 1782), 12. 

8 William Gilpin, Observations on the Western Parts of England ...,2d ed. (London:T. Cadell and W. Davies, 
1808), 328. 
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der round the land, and seems to threaten an approaching storm, would be changed 
into the song of joy, or be hushed in the quiet of domestic peace.” 


With the city’s volatile working class and its fragile commercial economies (Reeve, 
Champion, Berkeley, and Farr all lost their fortunes.), we can guess that Bristol’s bourgeoi- 
sie found the appeal of Repton and the Picturesque—despite its Tory ideology— particu- 
larly strong. In the early nineteenth century, the Bristol School of picturesque landscape 
painting grew up, patronized by the city’s merchant class. Its aesthetic was quietist; pastorals 
peopled, as one of its leading lights, John Eagles, put it, “with beings that are not on the 
poor’s books.” Predictably perhaps, the school also specialized in a fearful, apocalyptic 
sublime. 


The Mercantile Aesthetic in Practice 


Apart from the prospect of trade, there are certain other features of these Bristol 
gardens that also indicate their difference from the mainstream aristocratic development of 
gardens in the mid-eighteenth century. If Repton can be seen as a mediator between 
aristocratic practice and bourgeois clients, it is significant that contemporary accounts of- 
ten stressed that Goldney, Reeve, and Champion were personally responsible for the design 
of their gardens. 

The iconography employed at Blaise and Goldney, in particular, reflected their own- 
ers’ consciousness of the source of their wealth. The militaristic bastions at Blaise—mocked 
and demolished by Repton—and at Goldney—still standing—were lookout posts from 
which to command the view of the Bristol Channel and the Avon and to enjoy the sight of 
the vessels, either bearing the fruits of trade or privateering or confirming Britain’s naval 
power (Figs. 9, 10). At Blaise, Thomas Farr had wooden cannon erected on the bastion 
below the Castle that was known as the Sky Battery.*! 

The Repton Red Book for Blaise—apart from scorning the bastions and cannon— 
also criticized Farr’s attempts to make the trickle of Hazel Brook into a more substantial 
stream. These waterworks comprised “a number of narrow channels, about the width ofa 
common navigation channel, secured by different heads or dams, and the sides built with 
stone walls.” It had been concluded that a steam engine was needed to raise water, an idea 
that Repton summarized disgustedly as “exposing the Genius of the place to all the horrors 
of fire and steam, and the clangour of iron chains and forcing pumps.”*’ Depending on 
whether Repton had visited Warmley and Arno’s Court—or, indeed, Goldney, where a fire 
engine in the Gothic tower pumped up water for the grotto—this may be a more or less 
pointed remark about the gardens of Bristol merchants in general. 


2 Warner, Excursions from Bath, 241-42. 

°° The Bristol School of Artists: Francis Danby and Painting in Bristol, 1810-1840 (Bristol: Bristol City Art 
Gallery, 1973), 18. 

1 Described as such in drawings by the itinerant artist, S. H. Grimm, 1788; the drawings are in the 
collection of the Bristol City Museum and Art Gallery. 

» Red Book for Blaise Castle, Bristol City Museum and Art Gallery. 





9. The bastion below Blaise Castle, in a drawing by S. H. Grimm, 1788 
(reproduced by permission of the Bristol City Museum and Art Gallery) 


10. The bastion at 
Goldney, its prospects now 
obscured by trees 
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11. Detail of the interior 
decoration of the grotto at 
Goldney 





The Goldney grotto was, and remains, one of the sights of the city. Yet, its aesthetic is 
far from straightforward. I wrote in the New Arcadian Journal of its weird sexual overtones.” 
Its iconography is also disturbing—a classical river god (or possibly a Neptune) in one 
direction, a Daniel’s den with deliberately lifelike lions (it seems probable that they were 
actually painted) in the other. Despite, or perhaps because of, the obsessive nature of Goldney’s 
labors on the grotto chambers—twenty-eight years in the execution, according to Arthur 
Young—he showed “an affectation of keeping them locked up from common eyes.”** The 
result is disturbing more than enchanting, heavy rather than frivolous (Fig. 11). Young 
remarked that the owner seemed more pleased with terror than objects of pleasure; the 
American loyalist Samuel Curwen, visiting in 1776, could “hardly persuade” himself that 
the lions were not real.*° Barbara Jones concluded her description by writing “Ultimately 
Goldney is terrifying ...the damp air chills the spine and the crash of the waters turns 
every meek little shell into a tiger’s mouth.’** 

At Arno’s Court, there was a similarly confusing clash between French rococo and 
Bristol Gothic styles—between the sophisticated delicacy of the mansion and the bath- 
house (Fig. 12), and those two massive prodigies of eighteenth-century mock-medieval- 
ism, the Gateway and Black Castle (Fig. 13).*” William Reeve, the owner, was a Quaker and 


°° Lambert, “Landscape Gardens at Goldney and Warmley.” 

* Arthur Young, A Six Week’s Tour through the Southern Counties of England and Wales, 2d ed. (London: W. 
Strahan, 1769), 183. 

GA. Ward, ed., Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen (London: Wiley and Putnam, 1842), 77. 

36 Barbara Jones, Follies & Grottoes, rev. ed. (London: Constable, 1974), 252. 

7 Tim Mowl, To Build the Second City: Architects and Craftsmen of Georgian Bristol (Bristol: Redcliffe Press, 
1991), 65. 





12. The Gothic mansion at Arno’s Court, ca. 1756-65, showing the mock-medieval gateway, ca. 
1763—64, in the background 





13. Black Castle, still imposing even when viewed across a supermarket parking lot 
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a leading figure in the Merchant Venturers; he was Master in 1766. The Gateway is a 
mercantile Gothic version ofa triumphal arch, its battlements the same in form as those on 
the pavilion at Goldney.** Reeve ornamented it with statues salvaged from one of the city’s 
genuine medieval gateways, of Edward I and Edward II among others, in what seems a 
deliberate echo of Free Whig symbolism. 

The Castle itself defies even this analysis (Fig.13).Walpole famously mocked it as “the 
devil’s cathedral.’*’ Another visitor, untroubled by high-culture snobbery, described it as 
wearing “the aspect of a venerable Castle—the materials are black & white, from whence it 
might Justly be stiled a Magpye house.’* It was built of freestone and molded black blocks 
of cooled copper slag, a material that had been developed in response to the Corporation’s 
concern over the accumulation of slag waste on the banks of the Avon around the copper 
foundries.“ The impact must have been quite incredible. These were “in-your-face” indus- 
trial waste products; a bit like using concrete blocks to finish a garden building today. It may 
be possible to ascribe the reuse of materials, and indeed the prospect of the workplace, to 
a Quaker ethos, although as stated earlier, it is clear that some of Reeve’s activities—he 
famously challenged the barrister who went on to become Lord Chancellor to a duel— 
were not viewed with approbation by the Society of Friends.” 

This Castle loomed behind the exquisite Bathhouse, which Mrs. Giffard described as 
“a pretty Gothic Temple call’d a fan.’ The siting of the Bathhouse was purely practical, 
halfway between the Castle, which housed stables and offices and to which Reeve would 
return each day from the foundries, and the mansion.“ The garden, which was divided 
from the mansion by the busy Bath Road, under which Reeve had a tunnel constructed, 
was no more than a few hundred yards above the foundries and works. Although upwind, 
the garden must have been within easy earshot of the terrific noise of what by 1754 were, 
according to the Swedish industrial spy Reinhold Angerstein, the forty-nine different found- 
ries on the river at Crew’s Hole, while the busy road ran within a few meters of the 
windows of the house. The impact of the ensemble—the crowded features contrasting 
wildly in scale and style, the road, the noise—must have been amazing. 

At Warmley the aesthetic is more inscrutable still. Like Wedgwood at Etruria and a 


8 Andor Gomme, Michael Jenner, and Bryan Little, Bristol: An Architectural History (London: Lund 
Humphries, 1979), 168. 

» Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 10:232. 

“© Giffard, “Journey to Bath,” fol. 41. 

“The Report of River Nuisances in 1749 recorded, “A great quantity of Cinders laid upon the Banks 
of the said River by the Brass Wire Company being a very great nuisance and likely to choak up the said river 
if not removed” (Bristol Record Office, Minutes of Common Council, 18 August 1749). Both Reeve and 
Champion capitalized on the need to dispose of this waste before the council took action, casting the slag into 
molds to produce building blocks. 

” Mowl, To Build the Second City, 65. 

* Bedfordshire Record Office (as above, note 23). 

“ Tbid., 68. A less practically sited bathhouse, on the north side of the river, ornamented with copper 
slag blocks, seems to date from the 1750s. James Russell, “The Hanging Gardens of Crew’s Hole,’ Avon 
Gardens Trust Newsletter 9 (Autumn 1991):18—23. 


14. The giant Neptune in the now- 
drained lake at Warmley 








15. Interior of the grotto at Warmley 
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host of other mid-eighteenth-century industrialists, Wiliam Champion located his house 
to enjoy a view of his works. Another Swede, Bengt Ferrner, noted, “The spelter works was 
built right in front of Mr Champion’s windows. ... He is so fiery in his surveillance that the 
workers will hardly whisper his name.’* The villa at Warmley is a conventional classical 
box, unexceptional except in its location and the bizarre gardens laid out for it. Champion 
would have known the garden of his uncle and fellow Quaker Thomas Goldney, who was 
a leading investor in Champion’s company; he would also have known Arno’s Court, be- 
cause his early years were spent working for the Bristol brass company, founded by his 
father and Abraham Darby in 1700 at Crew’s Hole. Also, he would have known Blaise and 
since they were prominent members of the Society of Merchant Venturers, the Farrs and 
the Champions. 

The dynamic Champion set up his new company in 1746, his works combining every 
element of brass and copper production, from smelting the copper ore to the manufacture 
of pots, pans, wire, and pins. It was also an experimental works, where Champion succeeded 
in producing zinc spelter of high quality. The enterprise expanded rapidly, and by 1761, in 
the search for new capital, Champion succeeded in attracting the two most important 
colliery owners in the area, Norborne Berkeley of Stoke Park, who owned the Bristol 
liberties in the northern part of Kingswood, and Charles Bragge—both clients incidentally 
of Thomas Wright. 

Berkeley’s and Bragge’s fateful involvement with Champion is certainly a dramatic 
example of a bourgeois and aristocratic encounter, resulting as it did in the financial ruin 
of all three. The former were enthusiastic investors, eager to stitch up an exclusive deal with 
Champion; Bragge had written of “our grand oppressors the Brass Wire Company who 
have for a long time past layed us off and bamboozled us by turns.” In 1767 Champion’s 
final push for more capital via a royal charter, which would have allowed capital to be raised 
from a general body of investors, provoked widespread opposition, not just from his Bristol 
rivals but nationally. The application ran into worsening difficulties, notably Lord Chatham’s 
illness and failure to act (Berkeley in desperation threatened to take a complaint against his 
old mentor in garden design to the House of Lords.) and the opposition of the Bristol Tory 
MP, Lord Clare. When the application was rejected in the summer of 1768, the company 
collapsed in bitterness; in the final days, Champion, seeing that bankruptcy was inevitable, 
tried to withdraw some of the capital without informing his fellow investors. By March 
1769, the works were up for auction. 

The design of the landscape at Warmley was driven by industrial imperatives. The 13- 
acre lake functioned as the reservoir to power the waterwheels, which drove Champion’s 
battery hammers and rolling mills and where filled by the little Siston Brook and with 
water recycled from the works.*” The enormous Neptune (Fig. 14), “formed by his own 


*® A. P. Woolrich, ed., Ferner’s Journal, 1759-1760: An Industrial Spy in Bath and Bristol (Eindhoven: Die 
Archaeologische Pers, 1986), 32. 

“© Gloucestershire Record Office, D421/B1, Bragge to Berkeley, n.d. 

47 Woolrich, Ferner’s Journal, 32. 

‘8 Giffard, “Journey to Bath,” fol. 55. 
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hand,” was draped in clinker waste from the works.** The summerhouse contained the 
sluice gates that fed the lake. The Elm Walk followed the leat along the side of the lake. The 
prospect mount was positioned not only to look out over the lake and garden but also to 
command the works. And, of course, the brutalism of the grotto, “made entirely according 


is unparalleled in garden art (Fig. 15). Its cascade, channels, and pools, fed 


to his own plan, 
with the effluent-rich outflow of the works, were rigidly rectilinear in design and were 
ornamented, apparently exclusively, with hardened, molten copper waste. Warmley’s indus- 
trialism seems to have been integral to its aesthetic appeal. The noise and smell of the works 
were part of an industrial sublime, to which the eighteenth century responded with a 
pleasure inconceivable to postindustrial revolution sensibilities. Visitors—and Warmley was 
one of the tourist sights of the Bristol area in the mid-eighteenth century—described the 
works in thrilled, apocalyptic language, their industrial power evoking not anxiety but awe, 


admiration, and pride. *° 


Conclusions 


More work needs to be done on the specifically Quaker elements in these gardens. 
Here, it is worth pointing out that both Goldney and Reeve were evidently subject to a 
degree of suspicion by the Society of Friends—Goldney over his involvement in supplying 
munitions during the war with Spain, and Reeve, who was expelled from the society, for 
conduct termed “reproachful and inconsistent with our religious principles.”*' It is possible 
to trace links between Quaker ethics and certain elements of garden design, such as the 
views of productive labor in the industrial works at Warmley and Arno’s Court (or, indeed 
on the dockside seen from the terrace at Goldney) and the reuse of waste materials in 
decoration. At Blaise, the hamlet clearly fulfilled Quaker ideals of charity, and the unosten- 
tatious character of the woodman’s cottage. 

Warmley is a fitting place to end. It was so overwhelming and so challenging to the 
dominant ideas of garden design that it is the perfect illustration of an aesthetic indepen- 
dent of the prevailing aristocratic ideology. It was an aesthetic born of the social exclusion 
and financial insecurity that stemmed from Bristol’s nonconformist, mercantile roots. While 
we can interpret much in the garden history of Britain during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century as aspirational, a “buying into” the aristocratic aesthetic by the bour- 
geoisie, Bristol suggests that this process is more complex than we imagined.The impotent 
fury of the bourgeoisie over the aristocratic betrayal of Britain’s commercial interests in 
the American war was felt nowhere more acutely than in the nation’s second city. Arno’s 


® Tbid. 

°° Arthur Young compared the pouring of the liquid ore to the eruption of Vesuvius. John Wesley 
quoted Revelation: “His feet were as fine Brass Burning in a Furnace”; Sarah Farley’s Bristol Journal for 30 
September 1749 called the main engine “the most noble of the kind in the world ...a grand and beautiful 
scene.” See Lambert, “Landscape Gardens at Goldney and Warmley,” 60. 

5! Mowl, To Build the Second City, 69. 

>» These observations were made by Quaker delegates during the symposium, and I am grateful to them 
for their insights into Quaker ethics. 
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Court, Warmley, Goldney, and the Blaise that Repton mocked may not have been part of 
any conscious program to establish a bourgeois alternative to aristocratic models, but they 
were far from being merely the gardens of squire mushrooms apeing the aristocracy. They 
were inspired by interaction within an energetic bourgeois coterie and can be seen as the 


embodiment of that coterie’s defiant provincialism. 


La Pensée Bourgeoisie in the Biedermeier Garden 





Robert Rotenberg 


Garden art patronage is a special case of commodification, the social consumption of 
material objects. That garden art is a material object should generate little argument. The 
notion of social consumption is more interesting. When people literally consume some- 
thing, a meal, for example, the material disappears and is transformed into energy and waste. 
When they socially consume something, the objects are often unchanged, and it is the 
consumers who are transformed into different kinds of people. Commodities, then, are 
objects onto which people project the power to alter the way the consumer is perceived by 
others. What makes garden art a special case of commodification is the expense in land, 
time, and treasure, not to mention the technical skills and botanical resources required to 
mount it. It is a commodity for the wealthy. 

My intention here is to discuss garden art patronage in light of current ideas about 
commodification. I am especially interested in those interactions between aristocrat and 
bourgeois in the second half of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries 
that produced estate and villa garden installations in Vienna, Austria. I will show that even 
this elite practice of transforming land is susceptible to the same dialogic processes of social 
consumption as more mass commodities. Dialogic processes of social consumption direct 
our attention toward the negotiations between people about the transformative meanings 
inherent in a commodity. In particular, I will show that the arrival of the Biedermeier 
garden style in the early 1800s was directly related to efforts to market romantic forms first 
established in aristocratic gardens. Further, I will show that the later transformation of the 
Biedermeier style into more mass forms occurred as the nurseries and design firms that 
grew from that early gardening boom transformed garden design into a more predictable 
and scalable design regime, or canon. By design regime, I mean those observation posts, 
presentational outlets, and evaluative mechanisms through which a particular ensemble or 
fashion in design is defined and policed. In my view, aristocratic—-bourgeois interactions in 
garden art in this period are an early instance of the trend away from traditional, class- 
bound forms of consumption to the modern fashion system. 

Regretfully, I must disclaim any effort at a full analysis of the Viennese Biedermeier in 
this essay. Some might say that I fail at even an adequate description of the style. My 
assignment was to analyze the interactions of the aristocracy and bourgeoisie. This format is 
far too constraining for a discussion of that and the scholarly treatment of these thirty-two 
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years of creativity in garden design. For those looking for more information on this fasci- 
nating period, I cite and contextualize the essential texts as often as possible. 

Social theory is useful to landscape scholars because it provides a system of priorities 
for asking questions about social actions. While many scholars have devised theories about 
social consumption, my reading of the landscape studies that partake of this intellectual 
feast reveals two dominant systems of thought. The first is associated with the Frankfurt 
School, especially Herbert Marcuse, Walter Benjamin, Teodor Adorno, and Max Horkheimer.’ 
These ideas have been around since the late 1950s and represent a leftist intellectual ap- 
proach to aesthetic issues. This system is known as the production of consumption ap- 
proach. It suggests that the important processes to analyze in social consumption are pre- 
cisely those through which consumption is forced upon people through the construction 
of needs and the pressure to conform. This analysis always tends to devalue “mass” con- 
sumption in favor of the greater authenticity of “elite” consumption. Somewhere in be- 
tween is the prospect of “popular” consumption as a third, problematic, and difficult to 
define possibility.* One’s first impulse in a problem of aristocrat—bourgeois interaction in 
consumption is to look to this system. However, as it has aged, the production of consump- 
tion model has become so predictable that contemporary scholars outside of landscape 
studies find its outcomes repetitive.* 

The second system of thought is associated with Pierre Bourdieu’s study of French 
consumption preferences in the early 1960s.* Bourdieu emphasizes questions related to the 
construction of distinctiveness in consumption through taste regimes. A taste regime is a 
negotiated system of relationships between the qualities of material objects and social at- 
tainment. In his study, specifically, the taste regime was to be found in the relation between 


‘Herbert Marcuse, One Dimensional Man (London: Routledge, 1964); Walter Benjamin, “Art in the Age 
of Mechanical Reproduction,” reprinted in Hannah Arendt, ed., Illuminations (London: Collins/Fontana Books, 
1970); Teodor Adorno, The Culture Industry: Selected Essays on Mass Culture, ed. J. M. Bernstein (London: 
Routledge, 1991); Max Horkheimer and Teodor Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment (London: Verso, 1997). 

? For an excellent review of current thinking about how popular culture can best be conceptualized, see 
Elizabeth Traube, ““The Popular’ in American Culture,’ Annual Review of Anthropology 25 (1996): 127-51. In 
the writings of such contemporary thinkers as Stuart Hall (“Notes on Deconstructing “The Popular’” in 
People’s History and Socialist Theory, ed. R. Samuel [London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981], 227-40) and 
Tony Bennett (“Introduction: Popular Culture,’ and “The “Turn to Gramsci’: The Politics of ‘Popular Cul- 
ture,” in Popular Culture and Social Relations, ed. Tony Bennett, Colin Mercer, and Janet Woollacott [Philadel- 
phia: Free University Press, 1986], xi—xix and 6-21), popular culture is the site where the struggle to produce 
a consensus version of social reality takes place. This struggle is one over hegemony, the central concept in 
Gramsc1’s efforts to understand the relationship between culture and class in nonreductive terms. 

3 It is certainly possible to cast aristocratic and bourgeois interactions in garden art entirely within this 
system. The aristocratic continuously renews itself through authentic processes of self-identity, ritual, and 
codes of taste, producing the elite garden art masterpiece, while the bourgeois languishes with unconsciously 
imposed mass forms, the throwaways of elite garden practice. Then with the arrival of something new like the 
Biedermeier, the story would turn to the creation of a popular culture in which the bourgeoisie counteracts 
aristocratic hegemony, imposing its own model of social reality through garden forms. There is nothing “wrong” 
with this picture. It simply does not move us as far into the historical moment as other versions. 

*Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1984). 
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the preference for certain formal properties of photographs (the aesthetic disposition) and 
the educational attainment and social class of the subjects. This led Bourdieu to conclude 
that social distinction was dependent on acquiring a specific system of aesthetic discern- 
ment, whih he characterized as capital in a cultural form. In Bourdieu’s system, the analysis 
of consumption generates a semiotics of social differentiation, a community of signs through 
which objects stand for social attainment. Furthermore, consumption of these objects re- 
mains class based because the formal properties of objects through which a class member 
judges something to be in good taste changes only as the boundaries of the class change. 
That is, the objects of desire may change, but the standards of judgment remain the same.The 
reason for this, Bourdieu argues, is that the habits of thought (habitus) of parents and educa- 
tors are passed on to children unreflectively, if not unconsciously. Today this theory is widely 
distributed throughout cultural studies. I will not emphasize it here, though my thoughts 
on the subject have been strongly influenced by it. Like the production of consumption 
models that preceded it, it works best in trying to understand the differences between the 
taste regimes of classes. It does not help us understand the interactions between two co- 
existing taste regimes, or even how a single taste regime changes over time. Since the 
problem I have set for myself is one of interaction and change, I have chosen to look 
elsewhere for guiding principles.° 

I wish to put forward the ideas of a third theorist to help cut through the historical 
knot posed by the landscape encounter of aristocrat and bourgeois. Michel de Certeau, in 
his Practice of Everyday Life, emphasizes the dialogic basis of the meanings of socially con- 
sumed objects.° Although not as well known as Bourdieu, and usually associated with 
theorizing about the meaning of social spaces, de Certeau is fundamentally interested in 
the deployment of power in society through ordinary social practices. In this regard, he is 
more in the tradition of Foucault than the Frankfurt School. In his approach, consumption 
is viewed as a productive activity in own right because it changes everyone involved. That 
is, consumers change because they interpret objects in ways that are only partially imagined 
by producers. The producers’ view of the capacity of an object to transform consumers into 
different kinds of people is at odds with the consumers’ view of that potential. Producers 
observe the consumers’ practices and then alter their view of their products in response. 
This constant negotiation, reinvention and redeployment of meanings through objects is 
more conducive to analysis of historic moments when class boundaries are shifting and 
when, in the centers of these classes, people are engaged in struggle with each other. This is 


> As with the production of consumption model, it would also be possible to cast the Viennese material 
in Bourdieu’s model. In this mode, the romantic garden forms acquired by the bourgeoisie were redeployed 
under a new taste regime. This analysis is unsatisfying because, according to Bourdieu, the hierarchy of aes- 
thetic discernment goes from natural to abstract to representational, with the elite monopolizing authentic 
natural objects, the educated class owning the abstract and the formal, and the working class claiming the 
representational. Yet, in the Viennese Biedermeier, both aristocratic and bourgeois classes claimed authentic 
employment of natural objects, both employed the representational, and both employed the abstract. Why 
should such confusion reign in 1800 Vienna but not in the 1960s Paris of Bourdieu’s study? In Vienna, gardens 
were the site of a culture war between the classes. In Paris, the war was long over. 

® Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984). 
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the approach I will adopt here because it provides a basis for understanding the interaction 
between the aristocratic and the bourgeois. 

Many of the essays in this volume discuss the difficulties of defining aristocrat and 
bourgeoisie in the period under consideration in Europe. I agree that the terms bourgeois 
and aristocratic are not very coherent. As a shorthand description for the social organization 
of elite groups in post-1700 Europe, they make too coarse a distinction. In this period of 
rapid social change, the average length of an aristocratic family’s hold on an estate was three 
generations. New families were raised to replace the old, and new titles were established. 
The bourgeoisie, too, was in transition from its role as the organizer of long- and short- 
distance trade to its new role as the owner of the not-yet-dominant means of producing 
wealth, the manufacturing system. This transition took over one hundred years to accom- 
plish in Vienna. For much of the period, the people who identified themselves (and were 
identified by others) as bourgeois engaged in a variety of livelihoods and often had com- 
peting interests. For them, the issue was not so much what made them different from the 
nobility as it was what made them different from the artisan classes. 

That having been said, class inVienna is a juridical category during the period at hand. 
Class membership involved different levels of property tax obligations.’ Who got what 
taxable property was determined by imperial grant, transfers through inheritance, transfers 
at the time of marriage, and, occasionally, outright purchase. There were hereditary nobles 
and life baronets. Hereditary nobles paid taxes to the crown in kind (a preset, almost ritual 
transfer that bore little relation to what the noble estates actually produced for the market), 
in service (military, but also government services), and in cash. Cash was the new form of 
tax. All nobles had been obligated to provide cash to the emperor for the maintenance of 
the standing army since the Diet of Worms in 1592.The bourgeoisie paid property taxes 
too, but they did so on a different basis and, in this period, always in cash. Property entailed 
not only real estate but also the value of inventories in warehouses. The bourgeoisie was 
required to keep careful inventories, and imperial tax agents were often assigned full-time 
as accountants to the largest trading houses. Financial and, ultimately, social success for both 
classes was measured by increases in their tax bills. Until 1848 the artisan classes paid no 
taxes and had no voice in public affairs. 

Moreover, the aristocratic and bourgeois classes were internally fragmented.The aris- 
tocracy made a clear distinction between hereditary and life nobility. Even within the 
hereditary segment, the length of the family’s control of its primary estate, the size of its 
holdings, the military accomplishments of its ancestors, and its marriage relations with the 
imperial family determined ranking within the aristocratic hierarchy. In this period, there 
was a rapid increase in the number of hereditary and nonhereditary titles granted to mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie who had excelled in creating wealth (and who had lent large 
portions of it to the crown) or who had given extraordinary military or government ser- 
vice to the crown. These were concentrated in the capital cities, while the countryside 


7 My source for this understanding is John Boyer’s various studies of 19th-century Viennese politics, in 
particular his Political Radicalism in Late Imperial Vienna (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981), esp. 4— 
17. 
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remained the preserve of the old landed families, most of whom had held their titles for 
many generations. 

All bourgeois owned some kind of property. This could take the form of land, facto- 
ries and warehouses, or inventories. The most financially successful of these were awarded 
baronet titles. These were nonhereditary but did afford the bourgeois some rights and 
privileges reserved for the aristocrats, the most important of which was land ownership. 
Social deference and honors came with the title, along with higher taxes. Nevertheless, the 
nontitled bourgeoisie aspired to these baronets. There were other criteria by which they 
took each other’s measure: the number of generations of a family’s control of its commer- 
cial operations (the older the better), the extent to which the operations were wholly 
controlled by the family (positive) or publicly traded (negative), the family’s possession of 
an imperial patent and aristocratic patronage (a sign of quality goods), the number and rank 
of family members accepted into government service or the officer corps of the military, 
and finally, whether the family used its own in-house bank to move transactions long 
distances (highest status), traded long distance without banking, engaged in only short- 
distance trade, or was employed in manufacturing (lowest status). Families with various 
combinations of these qualities in their commercial operations formed a bourgeois social 
hierarchy, the upper reaches of which owned land and were indistinguishable in their con- 
sumption power from the aristocracy, while the lower tiers were bereft of property and no 
better off materially than the artisans. 

Finally, to mount a garden on an estate in Vienna required land. Most of the land 
surrounding Vienna before 1683 was owned by the crown for defensive purposes or was 
held by religious orders to support their communities.* The nonnoble Viennese, bourgeoi- 
sie and artisan alike, lived in rented houses or lofts within the city walls or in townhouses 
and cottages in the small suburban clusters at the foot of the Vienna Woods. Very few 
bourgeoisie owned enough land for anything more than a kitchen garden. Nobles had lived 
in religious or military accommodations when they visited the palace, until the emperor 
ordered them, in 1683, to establish permanent homes in the city and participate in govern- 
ment affairs. Thus, the period discussed here is, for all practical purposes, when garden art 
arrived in Vienna as a commodity for both the aristocrats and the bourgeoisie. As two 
hundred years unfolded, more land became available for building gardens. These two groups 
were inventing the garden art traditions of the metropolis as they themselves were evolving 
into new public, economic, and cultural roles. The aristocratic and bourgeois interactions 
around garden art in this period correspond to an active dialogue between the landowning 
elements of both classes. 


The Practices of Consumption 


Early twentieth-century ideas about consumption practices portrayed people as pri- 
marily imitators of the practices of those more powerful than themselves. Thorstein Veblen 


8 Hans Bobek and Elisabeth Lichtenberger, Wien: Bauliche Gestalt und Entwicklung seit der Mitte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (Graz:Verlag Bohlau, 1978), 23-30. 
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and Georg Simmel both advanced similar “trickle-down” theories of consumption.’ They 
both tried to explain the common observation that elite consumables eventually become 
mass consumables. They reasoned that the scramble by the less affluent to emulate the 
consumption patterns of the more affluent depended on status-envy in the poorer con- 
sumers. As their class emulators acquired their material possessions, the more affluent differ- 
entiated their tastes to stay stylistically ahead of the masses. As the objects descend the status 
hierarchy, they become a parody of themselves, devoid of workmanship and distinction. 
The rich move on to something new. This system demands the existence of a modern 
attitude toward consumption in order to account for the downward flow. That is, people 
cannot be constrained by anything more than the scarcity of money in their pursuit of 
goods. As soon as any other restrictions are placed on consumption, these trickle-down 
theories stop working. 

Vienna, in all but the last fifty years of the period in question, was a society in which 
the boundaries between aristocratic, bourgeois, artisan, and working classes were legally 
enforced. Class membership was inherited bilaterally. Consumption was constrained by 
class membership. ““We have ours; they have theirs” is an altogether different attitude toward 
consumption than status-envy. Movement of ideas between the two class traditions was 
further hindered by legal constraints on consumption that paralleled the legal definitions of 
class membership, namely the sumptuary laws (Aufwandsgesetze). These laws directly af- 
fected garden art because they included prohibitions on the free cutting of trees, the rights 
of disposal over property, the size and the type of constructions on certain kinds on prop- 
erty, and even the possession of certain kinds of blooming plants. Thus, no matter how 
much a newly enriched bourgeois in 1700 might have wished to emulate his aristocratic 
neighbor's garden, these laws would have prevented him from doing so because he was not 
a noble." 

In a stable society, this pattern would have continued indefinitely. Austria, however, 
was anything but stable between 1683 and 1848. As family fortunes rose and fell in the 
rapidly changing economic conditions, two competing qualities were at stake. Should the 
patron maintain as much of the existing design as possible, or should the patron yield to the 
new garden fashion of the moment? If the former, he links his contemporary standing to 
the standing of previous generations of the family or former residents of the estate. McCracken 
identifies this as the recognition of the value of “patina,’ a system of consumption in 
which the literal qualities of age confer value.'! This quality, which has both physical and 
symbolic attributes, immediately communicates the age of the garden and simultaneously 
the depth of the patron’s claim to class standing. The possession of objects with high patina 


° Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Macmillan, 1912); Georg Simmel, “Fash- 
ion,” International Quarterly 10 (1904): 130-55. 

© Many of these laws remained in effect until the reforms following the 1848 revolution. That means 
that developments in the bourgeois-identified Biedermeier garden style in the early 1800s first took place in 
the gardens of the lower aristocracy, especially ennobled bourgeoisie who had received life baronets, and 
moved into non-noble bourgeois domestic gardens under the constraints of these sumptuary laws. 
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was the mainstay of elite social organization until the eighteenth century, when it began to 
be supplanted by the fashion system. Patina is an iconic representation of status; its physical 
age projects the duration of the patron’s claim to status. Patina is about constancy. Fashion 
is about change. In the fashion system the value of the new, rather than the maintenance of 
the long established, defines the consumption pattern. Objects in the patina system were 
always susceptible to having elements added. The difference lies in the centrality of the 
“new” to the value of the object in the fashion system. That is, it is valuable because there 
are sufficient changes in its accustomed shape to make it new. 

The fashion system is another name for modern consumption patterns. In a fashion 
system, money, rather than class loyalty or sumptuary laws, is the only constraint on con- 
sumption. What makes fashion “modern” is the underlying logic of the consumer that the 
quality of newness in a consumable adds to its power to transform the consumer. Fashion 
began to eclipse the patina system in the eighteenth century in England, but other parts of 
Europe were slower to respond. In Vienna the effects are evident in garden art by the 
middle of the eighteenth century for the aristocratic class and the end of the eighteenth for 
the bourgeoisie. The effects of this shift in attitudes were far-reaching. McKendrick writes 
that novelty became an irresistible drug, as high-standing families threw out patina objects 
to make room for the new.” In the following passage, McCracken summarizes the effects 
of this change: 


[T]here was now no longer any way of discerning through material culture the 
differences between those of high standing and the wealthy of low standing ... 
[A]nyone with the necessary tastes and resources could take possession of the latest 
innovation and use it for status purposes. This meant that the first generation was 
now indistinguishable from five generation gentry. ... There was now an explosion 
of imitative behavior on the part of low-standing consumers . . . [H]igh-standing 
individuals were forced to move on to new status markers. ...Superordinate groups 
were forced to adopt new innovations in all product categories. Aristocratic classes 
had become the captives of a ‘chase and flight’ cycle.'° 


At some point between 1840 and 1870,Viennese ideas about consumption changed from 
those based on class to one based on access limited only by affordibility. 

One source for understanding the earliest mindset of the modern consumer is found 
in an essay by Diderot from the 1770s.'* In it he discusses the effect on his life of buying a 
new dressing gown. His old one had worn out, and he treated himself to a fancy new gown 
to replace it. As he tells it, when he sat himself down in his study in his new gown, he 
immediately became aware of how shabby his desk was. It would need to be replaced by 
one that was worthier of a scholar robed in such a lovely gown. The new desk led to a 


? Neil McKendrick, John Brewer, and J. H. Plumb, The Birth of Consumer Society: The Commercialization 
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critical review of the bookcases, the chair, and so on, until the entire study was transformed. 
As these items were replaced one by one, Diderot began to reflect on the power of new 
objects to act in concert to produce a unified effect. That is, the presence of a new object in 
one’s life leads to more new objects. This observation is known (among scholars of con- 
sumption) as the Diderot Unity.The idea that groups of objects adhere to each other through 
relations of newness, style, provenience, size, color, etc., is known as the Diderot Ensemble. 
The consumer here is motivated by the incompleteness of a single acquisition to his sense 
of a unified set. One consumes only to be less satisfied than one was before consuming! 
The consumer is driven to the next purchase to achieve completeness, not by status emu- 
lation. Thus, Diderot effects can exist within class-based consumption (such as the one 
Diderot himself grew up in), as well as within trickle-down versions of consumption. 

There remains a profound difference in the purchase of a dressing gown, or even a 
philosopher’s study, and the purchase of garden art. The garden is much more expensive. It 
represents a powerful form of consumption that projects the patron’s social standing above 
that of his peers. Garden art is primarily about the construction of the fame and reputation 
of the patron through the adornment of the estate, the intense and obsessive competitions 
between specific property owners, and the hubristic efforts on the part of particular design- 
ers and patrons of renown. The garden is a sign in a system of signs of status.'> More 
specifically, it is a socialized sign. It “participates” in a “community of gardens-as-signs” that 
reproduce the social standing and prestige of their patrons and designers. Aristocratic pa- 
trons appear to be engaged in what Arjun Appadurai calls a tournament of value: “an 
agonistic, romantic, individualistic, and game-like ethos that stands in contrast to the ethos 
of everyday behavior’! Continuous investment in garden refinements is a direct challenge 
to one’s status peers to reestablish social balance by continued investment in their gardens. 
Because of the danger of depleting family fortunes through this sort of tournament, social 
pressure was directed at maintaining the old, rather than constructing the new. If we ap- 
proach eighteenth-century Viennese garden art with these ideas in mind, the patron ap- 
pears to be reproducing the qualities inherent in garden ensembles of the time. He knows 
what these qualities are from various media, including nurseries, view books, vedute, design 
catalogues, and the gardens created from these collections on the estates of his peers. His 
efforts are reinforced by his observations of others successfully assembling such ensembles 
on their estates. This system is conservative. One is appropriating the dominant form in 
order to claim membership among the dominant social group. The range of choices is 
narrow and stable. The design is intended to create patina by rejecting change. In fact, 
change can only be a threat to the dominant group. This was as true for the baronets as it 
was for the princes and dukes. 

The arrival of the fashion system opened garden art patronage to the middle strata of 
the bourgeois class as never before, eliminating the need to wait for a baronet and an estate 


"8 Jean Baudrillard, For a Critique of the Political Economy of the Sign (St. Louis: Telos Press, 1981), 185. 
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before using garden art for prestige and standing. Now, anyone with money could buy land, 
build a villa, and possess a garden, employing the most popular designers and nursery firms 
to install it. The fashion-influenced garden design was built on an embrace of change, but 
this is not yet full-blown modernism, in which sharp departures in form characterize fash- 
ion trends. In this early stage of the consumption revolution, the form of change was 
through the appropriation of existing forms and their use in a new context. We can now 
turn to the details of the Viennese garden experience to illustrate these points. 


Locating Aristocratic and Bourgeois Encounters 


InVienna the choice by the bourgeoisie to invest in garden art was a mixture of civic 
politics, attitudes toward domesticity, and fashion. As civic politics, the garden represented a 
model of the relationship of the patron, first, to his class and, ultimately, to the broader 
society. To invest in a garden was to make a statement about one’s political allegiances and 
ideals. When we begin to ask questions about what those statements are, we abruptly enter 
the local design environment. It was in this space that the encounter in garden art between 
the aristocrat and bourgeois in Vienna took place. 

Specifically Viennese garden forms were available to help the patron align himself 
right, left, or center. Absolutist aristocrats of the eighteenth century used the design features 
of the baroque ensemble to represent their specific views. Romantic aristocrats and some 
wealthy bourgeoisie replicated this political use of garden art in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury. It appeared again in the early nineteenth century in the gardens of the emergent 
liberal bourgeoisie, and still again in the gardens of the “new class” industrial elite in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The use of garden art as the language of politics also 
continued in the twentieth century, but that is beyond the scope of this discussion. 

The encounter between aristocrat and bourgeois in garden art always remains a class 
interaction. Aristocratic forms are appropriated by the bourgeoisie only to be inverted, 
camouflaged, and transformed into ensembles that symbolically redirect the absolutist po- 
sition and prerogatives of the aristocrat art patron toward bourgeois political goals. Thus, 
the cosmopolitanism of the geometrical ground plan of the aristocrat becomes the organi- 
cally shaped beds of provincialism among the bourgeois. The aristocrat’s transregional choices 
in the selection of plant species inverts to the nativism of the bourgeois. The liberal bour- 
geois transforms the durability of the evergreen in the absolutist garden with the temporal- 
ity of flowering annuals. In each case, the bourgeoisie appropriates the aristocratic form, 
but in a way that resists the dominance of aristocratic regimes of taste. This characteriza- 
tion, however, catches the encounter at only the high points in a dialogic process. The fuller 
course of action includes those intermediary stages, such as when the bourgeoisie was less 
bold and looked to more enlightened aristocrats for models and, later, when the bourgeoi- 
sie itself fractures internally. 

The seventeenth-century Counter-Reformation in Austria created a social and cul- 
tural gulf between landed aristocracy and urban merchants. Strict sumptuary and property 
regulations, not to mention religious differences, had discouraged interactions between the 
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classes. After the lifting of Turkish siege in 1683, there was a building boom in Vienna. In 
reconstructing the empire, the Crown demanded more involvement by the nobility in the 
imperial government. The emperor decreed that they establish permanent residence in 
Vienna, and palaces began to be built outside the walls of the city. Across the expanse of the 
garden, one could view the imperial palace itself behind the city walls. (Lauro Magnani’s 
contribution in this volume provides an excellent example of the sort of Italian models that 
intrigued Vienna’s first aristocratic garden patrons.) Furttenbach’s designs constituted an- 
other Italian-influenced, but German-identified alternative.'’ Faced with the culture war 
between Italian and German influences that would dominate Viennese art in the next 
century, the imperial family chose French influences for its gardens. They used this style at 
a number of their estates: the summer palace at Schonbrunn (1704), the Augarten Palace 
(1705), and the Prater pleasure grounds. As a result, Le Notre’s Versailles ensemble (1660) 
finally dominated local aristocratic garden tastes. Between 1683 and 1720, 863 noble estates 
were built in the suburbs of Vienna.'* During this aristocratic building boom, bourgeois 
building remained restricted to the outlying areas of the suburbs. No reliable counts exist, 
but the amount of building must have been considerable. Between 1683 and 1720, the total 
population of the city doubled. Aristocratic families and their retinues cannot account for 
this increase alone. The small cottages of the bourgeois rarely employed baroque landscape 
patterns. There was too little space. These modest householders preferred either “Dutch” 
gardens or the older “paradise garden.’”” 

The aristocratic class began to change in the mid-eighteenth century. The tensions 
created by the growth of markets and the volatility of agricultural prices changed the way 
the nobility ran their estates. These changes had political implications as well. “New” aris- 
tocrats, the ones who had begun to see themselves as agricultural producers on a continen- 
tal scale, chaffed under economic restrictions and the political inertia that maintained them. 
Many of the reforms promulgated by Maria Theresa and Joseph II were aimed at freeing up 
labor and capital for this segment of activist aristocrats. Other aristocrats saw these changes 
as threatening to their way of life and retrenched. Factions on the extremes of both camps 
became increasingly politicized. Among the activists, progressive social philosophies, espe- 
cially Rousseau’s, were read and discussed. So-called enlightened aristocrats attempted to 
distance themselves from the conservative segments of their class by changing their palace 
gardens to reflect more English parkscape designs. Moritz Count Lacy, the man who would 


7 Joseph Furttenbach, Architectura Recreationis (1640; repr., Berlin: VEB Verlag fiir Bauwesen, 1988). 

'8 Moritz Bermann, Maria Theresa and Josef I: In Ihrem Leben und Wirken (Vienna, 1881), 392 ff. 

“Tyutch” gardens in Vienna had the following properties: they were placed on the side of a house; they 
combined trees, usually of a single species, with perennials planted in long beds around the edges of the 
garden; the trees also tended to be placed on the edges; the middle of the garden was often left unplanted or 
was used for a round bed of annuals. Paradise gardens (Paradisgarten) represent a medieval German form, 
probably originating in Persia, in which the garden space is quartered by intersecting paths. A round bed 
marks the intersection, often with a fountain, large flowering tree, or some other vertical element. 
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build the most influential romantic garden in the city, was a member of the Salon of the 
Five Princes, a group of aristocrats well read in philosophy.” 

According to Dieter Hennebo, Vienna was not far behind other German cities in 
adopting the form and rhetoric of the English style in noble estates. He places their first 
appearance in northern German estates around 1760.7! The romantic canon in Vienna was 
based on models built by two military commanders, the aristocratic Count Lacy (1725- 
1801; who rebuilt Neuwaldegg in 1766) and the bourgeois Baron Gideon von Loudon 
(1716-90; who rebuilt Hadersdorf-Weidlingau in 1789). It was their military prowess and 
personal friendship with Joseph II that put their commitment to crown and empire beyond 
reproach. Neuwaldegg provides the model ensemble of romantic garden art. It lies an 
hour’s carriage ride west of the city, in the Vienna Woods. The original estate Lacy pur- 
chased in 1766 was a French-style country villa with a small formal garden. To reach it, 
carriage paths had been cut through the surrounding forest. Out of gratitude for his mili- 
tary service and his close friendship with Joseph II, Maria Theresa exempted him from 
securing permits to remove trees on his estate, thereby enabling his gardeners to transform 
the forestland into a parkscape. At the death of Rousseau, Lacy planted a tree group and a 
stone monument in his memory. As Lacy grew older, he seldom left his estate and eventu- 
ally became known as the Hermit of Neuwaldegg. 

The new English gardens differed from their French predecessors in the way that they 
relied on visual perspective. Instead of an absolute center defined by a clear geometry, the 
new type of garden offered artistic and spiritual culmination points arrived at through the 
freedom of fantasy. These culmination points included not only outlooks and views of the 
countryside but also fabriques: Gothic ruins, Palladian temples, Chinese bridges and temples, 
grottoes, fishing huts, log cabins, mausoleums, monuments, and memorials. So popular 
were these constructions that entire magazines devoted to distributing the latest designs, 
including Johann Gottfried Grohmann’s Ideemagazin (1796-1802), had very wide circula- 
tion. Each fabrique placed in the garden became part of the garden’s narrative. Often only 
the garden owner and his salon knew the connection between fabrique and text. In other 
cases, the objects partook of more widely recognized references.” 

Neuwaldegg was more than a setting for aristocratic literary dalliance. Lacy opened 
the park to the public, and it became a popular destination for weekend visits by the 


20 Other aristocratic members of the salon included Prince Gallitzin, who would build a romantic 
garden at his estate at Predigstuhl; the garden writer Prince de Ligne; Lacy’s nephew, Count Browne; the 
counts Dietrichstein, Nugent, Koch, Kinsky, and O’Donnell; and Prince Liechtenstein. 

2! Dieter Hennebo, “Gartenkiinstlerische Tendenzen in Deutschland um Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts,” in 
Historische Gdrten in Donauraum in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Seminar Bericht (Vienna: Institut ftir 
Landschaftsplanung und Gartenkunst der Technischen Universitat Wien, 1980), 1: 15. 

22 Monique Mosser provides a recent review of the extensive literature on fabriques. She believes that 
the art of garden fabriques constitutes a separate branch of architecture, one in which “obsession may verge on 
mania; where the taste for concealment (and for revelation) may inspire many curious contrivances; where 
excess, pure and simple, is adequate proof that it was in gardens that these cherished ‘visionaries’ were able to 
realize their finest fantasies” “Paradox in the Garden: A Brief Account of Fabriques,’ in The Architecture of 
Western Gardens: A Design History from the Renaissance to the Present Day, ed. Monique Mosser and Georges 
Teyssot (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1991), 263. 
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bourgeoisie. As seen on the ground plan, it was actually organized around a series of parts, 
each of which had a different theme.These were described in detail by Franz Gaheis in the 
year when the park was completed.” There were sections devoted to fruit trees, peacock 
roosts, a sheep meadow, a hunter’s cabin, an orange grove and greenhouse, pastoral mead- 
ows and ponds, and a temple of Diana. There was also the so-called Sternremise, a series of 
nested, concentric beds, outlined in chipped stone and each planted with a different variety 
of evergreens. A large fountain occupied the center, with four benches where visitors could 
sit and enjoy the coolness of the air. Another section was called Sechzehnteile (the sixteen 
divisions). This was literally a four-by-four grid of square beds, each of which was planted 
with different species of aromatic tree. The effect was to produce smells that were alter- 
nately calming and stimulating. The last major section was known as the Hameau, also called 
the Hollanderdérfel, or “little Dutch village,’ a meadow with huts and small houses of differ- 
ent types scattered around it. The houses could be entered, and each offered the guest a 
room painted in a restful color and furnished with two sofas, a table, some pleasant paint- 
ings on the wall, and a fireplace. There were service buildings for cooking, baking, eating, 
and sleeping arranged around this village, which Lacy projected as the setting for his uto- 
pian community. The effect was to evoke feelings of tranquility and solitude. The idea that 
a garden could be segmented and that each segment could convey a different emotional 
value through the development of a trope became an influential means of organizing gar- 
den meaning in the model gardens of the bourgeoisie in the 1820s. 

The gardens of Andreas Kirillovich Rasumofsky, the Russian ambassador to the 
Habsburg court after 1793, was built under the direction of the most famous gardener of 
the time, Konrad Rosenthal. This garden was a favorite gathering spot for the lower aris- 
tocracy and the bourgeoisie at the time of the Congress of Vienna (1814).**In building 
their gardens, Rasumofsky and Lacy destroyed older, patina-rich baroque layouts on their 
estates. This was not a common or uncontroversial act. Kaunitz, the state chancellor in this 
period, defended his newly refurbished baroque palace and gardens in the 1780s as the 
more reasonable design for an aristocrat, in contrast to the disorder and melancholy of the 
romantic garden. The emperor Joseph II kept aristocratic criticism of his reforms in check 
by avoiding anything that was connected to English constitutionalism, including the En- 


°° Franz Gaheis, Spazierfahten in die Gegenden um Wien (Vienna, 1794). 

** Other gardens established by the nobility and foreign embassies include the gardens of Count Cobenzel 
in the Wienerwald (1781), the gardens designed by Hetzendorf von Hohenberg (the garden architect of 
Schonbrunn) for the family Fries in the southern village of Voslau (1777), the gardens of Prince Strahemberg 
in the eastern village of Alt-Erlaa (1783), the garden of Prince Sinzendorf in the village of Ernstbrunn (1780), 
the garden (Predigstuhl) of the Russian ambassador Prince Gallitzin in the Wienerwald (1785), the garden of 
Count Schénborn in Géllerdorf (1790), the garden of Count Harrach in Bruck an der Leitha (1789), and the 
garden of Princess Paar in Hiitteldorf (1799). 

5 Lacy’s estate was a baroque palace with a small formal garden that he bought in 1766 from Lord Philip 
Jacob von Maragatta and Lerchenau. Loudon’s was an existing baroque palace with garden given to him in 
1766 by Empress Maria Theresa. I have no knowledge of the previous residents or the length of their occu- 
pation of the estate. 
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glish association with romantic garden styles.”° Other conservative aristocrats then emu- 
lated these baroque leanings. 

In the meantime, wealthy bourgeois were also beginning to adorn their new estates with 
romantic garden design elements. With the growth of trade under the reform administrations of 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II, more money was available among the wealthy of this class to 
build larger estates and larger gardens. Now, however, there was a choice of styles that 
signaled primacy in class: the absolutist baroque and the republican romantic. First in a 
trickle and then, by 1820, in a rushing stream, the bourgeoisie adopted the romantic. 

The Geymueller banking family played a role among the bourgeoisie similar to that 
Count Lacy had played among Enlightenment aristocrats a generation earlier. They estab- 
lished a thirty-three—hectare English garden in Potzleinsdorf in 1799.”’ Rosenthal, together 
with Franz Illner, the palace gardener of Neuwaldegg, executed it. It was a very popular 
park among the wealthy bourgeoisie in the first half of the nineteenth century and was 
described by contemporaries as a garden of towering arbors, flower beds in full bloom, and 
quietly winding paths. It continues to be a popular park today. It features a number of 
segments with small fabriques still extant, including Greek-style statuary, a temple, a grotto, 
and a pedestal urn. 

Géza Hajos has researched the fabriques placed in the gardens surrounding Vienna in 
this period and found a sizeable number with common references. The Chinese bridges, 
pagodas, and temples were homages to the romantics’ respect for the Middle Kingdom’s 
Confucian base. This Chinese vogue began in England and quickly spread to centers of 
enlightened learning on the Continent. Palladian-style temples were named Temple of the 
Night or Temple of Knowledge. They were closely linked to Freemason lodges and the 
Illuminati networks to which many of these aristocratic and wealthy bourgeoisie belonged, 
and they symbolized the temple of Solomon, the only earthly building for which God 
himself was the designer. Grottoes were shadowy and filled with Freemason-inspired statuary 
of Egyptian deities. Gothic ruins were preferred over Greek ruins because the Gothic 
reminded the viewer of the perfection of the spirit through the passage of time, while 
Greek ruins reminded one of the victories of the barbarians over the first enlightened 
European civilization. Similarly, Roman ruins were philosophically appropriate as objects 
of melancholic meditation on the ultimate death of all great things. The fishing huts, log 
cabins, and grottoes were also hermitages, retreats from the very world of military, com- 
mercial, and civic affairs through which the garden patrons had gained power. The patron 
was no hermit, however. The hermitage was a social statement in sharp contradiction to the 
utter worldliness of the baroque palace and was given greater prominence in the garden 


6 Outside the city, in Laxenberg, Joseph himself was patron of a romantic parkscape that rivaled Lacy’s. 
The Laxenberger gardens were begun in 1782 and completed in 1807. Laxenberg’s distance from the city was 
noted by contemporary observers, and the gardens were not open to the public. This was the same emperor 
who opened other imperial estates, like the Prater and the Augarten, to the public. Laxenberg was intended for 
Joseph’s private pleasures together with his closest friends. 

27In addition to those of the Geymiillers and Baron von Loudon’s Hadersdorf (1789), other English 
gardens that were established by bourgeois families include the garden of the royal jeweler Franz von Mack in 
Kalksburg (1792) and the garden of Freiherr von Braun in Schénau bei Giinselsdorf (1800). 
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design than the palace residence. The message of the hermitage was that the patron was a 
true nature lover, an enlightened man who sought a new liberal world order. * The mauso- 
leums, monuments, and memorials focused on the freeing of the soul through death, and 
those now freed by death were remembered in memorials and gravestones at culmination 
points of the gardens.” 

The increasing popularity of these parkscapes produced a profusion of guidebooks 
for hiking through the Vienna surroundings. The guides began to appear after 1790,*° and 
they were still being produced in the 1850s. The guides prompted the bourgeois to take his 
family on long walks in the countryside on Sundays and to find those blessed places, the 
culmination points, from which the view was breathtaking. The parkscape gardens of the 
aristocrats were irresistible attractions to the wandering bourgeois. 

The Geymueller parkscape at Potzleinsdorf shows that the English style, as a means of 
expressing a longing for change, had left the aristocracy and moved to the landowning 
bourgeoisie. For its part, the progressive faction in the aristocracy moved on to the politi- 
cally charged classical style, an ensemble that offered an abstract beauty of geometric forms 
that echoed the rigidity of the baroque without the absolutist overtones. In fact, the classi- 
cal references to Greece and Rome were definitively republican. The bourgeoisie as a 
whole did not follow this trend. The tension between aristocratic privilege and bourgeois 
aspirations came to a head following the death of Joseph II. 

A period of political reaction set in and lasted through the Napoleonic wars, the 
Congress of Vienna, and the period of early industrialization, culminating in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848.This period, known as the Biedermeier, was a defining moment for Austria’s 
bourgeoisie.*! They first began to understand their potential for power independent of the 
aristocracy during these years. The reforms of Maria Theresa and Joseph II had threatened 
the traditional power bases of large segments of the aristocracy. By paying attention to the 


°8 These descriptions are drawn from Géza Hajés, Romantische Garten der Aufklarung: Englischer 
Landschaftskultur des 18. Jahrhunderts in und um Wien (Vienna: Bohlau, 1989), 73-102. 

» C. C. L. Hirschfeld, the leading theorist of garden architecture on the Continent in the late 18th 
century, describes the special role of remembrances and memorials (fabriques) in the parks as follows:“During 
the landscape period, memorials achieved their highest moral effect when they brought attention to the 
surroundings, were themselves objects of beauty, indicated different natural openings and viewpoints, and at 
the same time ennobled their subject. They were dressed as nature itself would care for its children; the more 
monumental (size and complexity), the higher the social standing of the owner. They arouse in the observer 
the thoughts of the beautiful, and of useful merit, and support his moral inclinations” (see Hirschfeld, Theorie 
der Gartenkunst, vol. 5 [Leipzig, 1779], bk. 3, 142). 

»° Gaheis, Spazierfahten; Josef Georg Widemann, Malerische Streifziige durch die interesantesten Gegenden um 
Wien (Vienna, 1805); Josef Oehler, Panorama von Wien (Vienna, 1807); Johann Pezzl, Neueste Beschreibungen von 
Wien (Vienna, 1807). 

! According to William M. Johnston, the Biedermeier epithet comes from the swabian humorist Ludwig 
Eichrodt. He created the character of the pious apolitical schoolmaster named Gottlieb Biedermeier in 1850. 
The name came to be associated with a design regime during a 1906 exhibition of pre-1848 furniture design 
(William Johnston, The Austrian Mind: An Intellectual and Social History, 1848-1938 [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1972], 19). It was first applied to the literary style of the period by Paul Kluckholm in 1923 
(“Biedermeier als literarische Epochenzeichnung,” Deutsche Vierteljahressschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 13 [1935]: 1-43). 
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needs of the growing bourgeoisie, the reform emperors had begun to promote the 
bourgeoisie’s economic and political importance in the empire and to erode the distinction 
between it and the aristocracy. After the death of Joseph II, many of the reform decrees 
were rescinded. Under a suppressive regime motivated by Emperor Franz I’s desire to slow 
all forms of social change and implemented by his state chancellor, Prince Metternich, any 
bourgeois suspected of republican activities was prosecuted. The imperial government viewed 
the emergent bourgeoisie as threatening and created secret police operatives and informers 
to harass and provoke them. Civic debate on politics became impossible. The republican 
ideals of the previous generation were ignored. Fortunes were confiscated. Respectable 
merchants were jailed. Plots and conspiracies were declared. The intimidation was over- 
whelming. This repression lasted for almost fifty years. No account of bourgeois and aris- 
tocratic interactions in this period can ignore the impact that the stifling of bourgeois 
political aspirations had on the symbolic interchanges between the classes. 

In this atmosphere, the bourgeoisie retreated to the privacy of their homes and their 
gardens, and the gardens designed in this period of repression are varied and complex. The 
period was characterized by the production of nostalgic, domestic art styles, most impor- 
tantly in domestic garden art.The prevailing sentiment created designs that conveyed emo- 
tional values, a design regime the bourgeoisie had learned from the parkscapes of Lacy and 
other patrons of that period but adapted to fit the smaller scale of inner-city backyards and 
suburban lots. 

For absolutist aristocrats, the boundary between nature and culture in the garden 
obliged them to subdue nature and chasten its force, while, for the aristocratic gardeners of 
the Enlightenment, nature was an artist creating picturesque compositions.The latter sought 
to transform culture by making the coexistence of nature and culture their garden model. 
For the emerging bourgeoisie, the central problem in the garden was to bring greater 
harmony between the order of culture and the chaos of nature. Nature produced mon- 
strous vegetative growth and vigorous variety through free mating. Culture generated the 
form of the garden and the careful selective breeding of separate varieties within a species. 
As the Neues Allgemeine Gartenmagazine opined: “Art without nature is impossible. Nature 
without art is unfocused. At least the latter is something the pleasure-seeking person can 
bring to a fuller perfection.”*” 

The Biedermeier gardeners sought a form wherein the separate plants could realize 
their natural qualities and create a cosmological picture of nature that reflected their class 
values. In the president’s address at the first flower show of the Gartenbaugesellschaft in 
1836, Baron von Hiigel eulogized the role of flowers in this design regime: “There is 
nothing so comfortably undemanding and at the same time so incontrovertibly magical an 
object in nature or art as that perfect, thriving, lush, fully developed blossom, streaming 
forth light and bliss. The eye and senses turn themselves to this simple, yet ennobling sensa- 


» Neues Allgemeine Gartenmagazine 2 (1826): 25, cited in Heinz Alth6fer, “Der Biedermeiergarten” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Munich, 1956), 73. 
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tion and attach themselves to it as inspiration and as denial of the selves.’*’ This celebration 
of the beauty of nature invoked through human device and design offered a very different 
approach to that already described for the French and English styles. Althofer summarizes 
the features that made this style distinctive. They had irregularly shaped beds, in which 
highly varied and colorful vegetation grew freely. Low, interlacing iron fencing or a row of 
very low bushes enclosed the beds. The gardens were breeding beds for inspired amateur 
horticulturists and often included large glasshouse complexes. They were also the first 
gardens to feature playground equipment. These were warm weather gardens. They re- 
quired sunshine to bring out their charms: the tiniest juxtaposed details of color in the 
flower beds, the artifacts of domestic intimacy, the paeans to class representation, and the 
memorials to sentimental naturalism.** All these elements are evident in Figs. 1—4, the Josef 
Gurk lithographs of a section of the Rosenbaum model garden that featured a lookout 
tower.*° 

Friedrich Fischer emphasizes the role of four private nurseries as the driving force 
behind the widespread acceptance of these novel design ideas.*° One of Lacy’s gardeners 
from Neuwaldegg, Josef Karl Rosenbaum, who was originally from an artisan family, built 
a nursery and public garden in the 1820s on the grounds of the former palace of the 
Strahemberg family in the fifth district. This was followed by three other model gardens 
attached to nurseries: Baron von Hiigel’s garden (1824) in the Hietzing, an outlying bour- 
geois residential district; Dr. J. P. Rupprecht’s garden (1822) near Rosenbaum’, on the site 
of another baroque palace; and Baron Pronay’s garden (1817) in Hetzendorf, another out- 
lying bourgeois residential district near Sch6nbrunn.The Rosenbaum firm had originated 
as a trading house that imported plants and trees for aristocratic gardens. It was the firm’s 
access to plants that won it the contract to develop Neuwaldegg. Karl Baron von Htigel was 
a bourgeois who was raised to a baronet through government service and who became 
involved in flower breeding as a hobby. His flowers were in such demand that he estab- 
lished a firm for selling them to the public. His baronetcy enabled him to lead the Viennese 
commercial garden establishment; he was the first president of the politically active Impe- 
rial and Royal Garden Building Society when it formed in 1837. He sold his garden in 
1848 to return to government service. Rupprecht was a bourgeois official in the imperial 


* Alfred Biirgerstein, Die K. K. Gartenbaugesellschaft in Wien, 1837-1907 (Vienna, 1907), cited in Althéfer, 
“Der Biedermeiergarten,” 73. 

4 Althofer, “Der Biedermeiergarten,” 71.The Biedermeier was a time of flower mania (Maria Aubdéck, 
Die Garten der Wiener [Vienna: Jugend and Volk 1975], 53). Many spoke their feelings through flowers, and not 
only in gardens. Paintings of flowers commanded high prices and made the reputations of painters like 
Johann Knapp (1778-1833) and Franz Xavier Gruber (1801-1862), who specialized in flower painting. Flow- 
ers were the favorite motif on porcelain, glass, jewelry, furniture, and wallpaper. This decoration permitted a 
closer integration of garden exterior and house interior. 

°° The Gurk lithographs were published together with a memoir, Franz Carl Weidmann, Die Rosenbaum'’sche 
Gartenanlage (Vienna: Strauss, 1824).These are among the most important documents of Biedermeier gardens 
in existence. 

°° Friedrich Fischer, Die Griinfldchenpolitik Wiens bis zum Ende des ersten Weltkriegs (Vienna: Springer 
Verlag, 1971). 
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1. Social Square. In Josef Gurk’s first lithograph of Rosenbaum’s garden, visitors congregate in an open 
space. This view is looking south. Entry to the square is from the door of the building on the right. A 
pavilion on the left has a table at which families are eating, drinking, and listening to a lute player. The 
striped pole in the foreground replicates the red and white stripes of the flag that flies above the tower in 
the background. This could be allusion to the empire or an evocation of the emerging movement for greater 
civil authority for the Viennese. It was ambiguity such as this that allowed the bourgeoisie to play with 
political ideas in public during this period of repression. Next to the pole is a display of potted flowers. 
The tower is flanked by two round beds. Round and organic shapes were preferred for beds in 
Rosenbaum’s garden and appear increasingly in private gardens throughout the rest of the century. The 
beds are symmetrical, and their paths return the strollers to the square. These beds contain trees and 
bushes of various heights, leaf densities, and hues. Light plays an important role in the composition. The 
shadow of the house creates a powerful diagonal that meets the striped pole. Billowy clouds and the glare 
from the pavilion roof and the building to its left suggest a summer day in midafternoon, a notion 
reinforced by the people’s dress. (from Franz Carl Weidmann, Die Rosenbaum’sche Gartenanlage 
[Vienna: Strauss, 1824], pl. 1) 
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2. View of the Tower. In the second lithograph, the view has moved from the square toward the 
tower, still looking south. If the two men standing on the observation deck at the top of the tower are 
assumed to be 6 feet tall, one can estimate the tower's height to the peak of the bell cage roof at 48 feet. 
The tower, a pastiche of styles, is square, with stone walls, plaster columns, and wooden deck, roof, and 
penthouse. The wall behind the observation deck is painted with flower garlands. Although the windows 
suggest some sort of interior, access to the penthouse seems to be through an exterior stair that emerges 
from behind a stone wall. This wall is part of a complex stone structure at the base that offers a 
grottolike entrance just behind the floral bed. A woman carrying a tray with a wine bottle and glasses 
has just emerged from the grotto door. The structure could easily be a wine cellar, since these were popular 
during the period. The penthouse has two levels; in addition to the observation deck, a catwalk encircles 
the bell house. A boy is standing there looking through a telescope. On the left, a small bench within an 
arched wooded arbor is set among leafy trees. The bed is edged by half-round iron _fencework. In the bed 
to the right, flowering plants appear for the first time. These are showcased against a curtain of dark trees 
in cool shadow. (from Weidmann, Die Rosenbaum’sche Gartenanlage, pl. 2) 
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3. Flora’s Bed. The third lithograph depicts a round bed encircling a marble statue of Flora, goddess of 
the garden. She holds a garland in her left hand and a bouquet against her right shoulder and wears a 
garland on her head. Yet, the bed itself has no flowering plants. Instead, she is framed by two leafy trees, 
and the bed is ringed by leafy ground cover. If Gurk’s shadows are a reliable indication, the view is looking 
north, which would place the bed to the right of the tower, toward the southernmost boundary of the 
garden. This is the culminating point of the walk through the garden, the farthest point from the square, 
and the place of greatest symbolic weight. The association of Flora with domestic joys is apparent in the 
loving interactions of parents and children. To the left, a young girl looks adoringly at her mother while her 
sister clings to the mother’s skirt. In the right corner, a father places an approving hand on his son’s head. 
At right, six young men partake of the “sport” of swinging. The poles of the swing are again painted in 
imperial or metropolitan stripe. (from Weidmann, Die Rosenbaum’sche Gartenanlage, pl. 3) 
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4. The Small Lawn. This lithograph gives us a very different perspective on the garden. Fig. 1 features 
the west half of the estate, but in this illustration the viewer's back is against the northwest boundary. 
Gurk’s shadows are a bit off here; the view should be facing southeast, perhaps on the return path from 
Flora’s Bed in Fig. 3. The house on the left is the same one on the right in Fig. 1. Around the far corner 
of the house should be the square. The gardening interest here is the lawn with its homogeneous devotion 
to a single species of grass. The lawn is cut with small beds to showcase particular plants. Note the pole 
and ring that train the straight tree in the foreground. The view of the tower is from the side, and, from 
this perspective, a bridge of woven wooden slats is visible. Both ends of the bridge are obscured by trees. A 
marble pedestal contains only the stub of a statue or bust that has broken off, and a wooden pedestal in 
the middle of the lawn appears to support a mirrored ball—the sort of fabriques that were found in the 
romantic aristocratic gardens of preceding decades. Edging the lawn are half-round iron fencework and two 
benches on the walk, one facing the house and one facing the lawn. Two of the human figures are working. 
The woman in the lower left is standing next to two large watering cans. The man on the right is raking 
the bed. These are the people who maintain the garden, reminding us that gardens are the product of 
continuing labor. Together with the woman carrying the tray in Fig. 2, they represent the class from which 
the bourgeoise wanted most to differentiate itself, Gurk contrasts them to the garden visitors through 
clothing, posture, and association, and they are always depicted as solitary in their labor. (from 
Weidmann, Die Rosenbaum’sche Gartenanlage, pl. 4) 
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censorship office who also became successful as a flower breeder. He gave up his govern- 
ment office when his nursery business became more successful. Baron Pronay served as the 
first vice president of Imperial and Royal Garden Building Society. He was a successful 
breeder of pelargonias, and his estate garden in Hetzendorf was a popular meeting place for 
bourgeois and aristocratic gardeners alike. These four men were only the most famous 
nurserymen during a period of flower mania in which both aristocrat and bourgeois par- 
ticipated actively and enthusiastically. Interactions between the two groups would also have 
occurred in small gardens where newly bred cuttings and seeds were exchanged. 

The Biedermeier garden presented something essentially new. Owners of smaller 
house gardens slowly redesigned them to follow the fashionable new ground plan. In the 
1830s and 1840s, the core areas of development for new garden development were the new 
suburbs of Dobling, Heiligenstadt, Hohe Warte, and especially Hietzing. The succession in 
garden styles is clearly visible in the lithographic plans from the period. The 1820 litho- 
graphic franziszeische Katasterplan reveals highly varied garden designs, some resembling the 
irregular beds made by Rosenbaum and Rupprecht, while others used the older perpen- 
dicular crossing-path pattern with four or more rectangular beds, often with round beds at 
the intersections.*’ These older garden types originated in the Middle Ages but are typical 
of no specific epoch. Private gardens merely repeated these established bed designs in smaller 
form, without much innovation. With the Biedermeier, the variety of garden forms sud- 
denly multiplied, a profusion stemming from the imitation of bourgeois garden ground 
plans as a representation of class identity. Imitators added idiosyncratic elements to give 
their gardens a unique identity. 

The main points of variation among these Biedermeier gardens were the shape of the 
beds and the length of small vegetation strips along the edges of the garden. No two 
gardens are identical, differing not only in the form and size of the beds, but also in the 
relationship of the beds to each other. Within these variations, three subtypes emerge. Type 
1 is a completely irregular ground plan (the Rosenbaum model). Type 2 adds irregular 


°7 There are 4 contemporaneous sources for surveying domestic garden layouts in Vienna. The first, for 
years 1770-73, is the Plan der Stadt Wien samt ihren Vorstadten in dem Jahren 1770 bis 1773 by Joseph Nagel, in 
6 sheets at a scale of 1:2600. It is archived in the Austrian National Library. This is a highly detailed litho- 
graphic rendering that purports to show the placement of every tree. The second is the Der franziszeische 
Katasterplan.This plan is not dated but is generally assumed to date from 1820 (cf. Hajos, Romantische Garten, 
257, n. 627). It is archived in the Austrian Bundesdenkmalamt. The third is a “representation” of the landscape 
by Schweickhardt von Sickingen, Darstellung des Erzherzogthums Osterreich unter der Enns . . . Topographisch. 
bearbeitet and nach bestehenden vier Kreisviertn alphabethisch gereiht (Vienna, 1832), ff. For Vienna, the relevant 
section is catalogued as “Viertal unter dem Wiener-Wald, no. 122.” It is archived in the Austrian National 
Library. The fourth is the Katasterplan: Stadt, Vorstadte and Vororte, 1833/34, at a scale of 1:2880 (also known as 
the Katasterplan des Wiener Polizeirayons). It, too, is archived in the Austrian National Library. There are difficul- 
ties with the accuracy of all of these sources. The representational plans of Nagel and Sickingen are definitely 
influenced by the tastes of the artists, baroque for the former, romantic for the latter. The cadastra plans, 
however, were devised to order the landscape for state purposes, primarily taxation and defense. Because mili- 
tary planners needed to know the locations of stands of trees and their relative density, carriage paths through 
property, and the location of buildings and other constructions, historical geographers, like Bobek and 
Lichtenberger, and landscape historians in Vienna, like Hajos, give higher credence to the cadastra plans and 
use them to deduce the accurate features of the representational plans. 
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details to a regular schema, for example, rectangular beds with scalloped borders that curve 
in and out without violating the geometry of the path. In type 3, symmetrical forms 
dominate close to the house, becoming curved and irregular in the back half of the garden. 
Type 1 is seldom found outside the four commercial gardens (Rosenbaum, Rupprecht, 
Hiigel, and Pronay).Type 3 is found only rarely. Even then, these type 3 gardens lie entirely 
within the village of Hietzing and may be a variant of type 2. The competing approaches 
apparently confused some Viennese. The Allgemeine Deutsche Gartenzeitung spoke derisively 
of contradicting forms created by “paths of crooked geometry.”** The combined pattern 
(type 2) became the departure point for garden design around the middle of the century. 

The prevalence of the type 2 garden layouts indicates that the bourgeoise art patron 
could not, or would not, destroy the original ground plan to realize the most radical ele- 
ments of the ensemble, the irregular curving paths. Instead, the bed shapes were altered to 
take on a Biedermeier accent. Rosenbaum’s 1820 plan for redesigning the Strahemberg 
estate shows garden buildings on small plots that were previously traditional bourgeois 
gardens, that is, a square garden with straight paths intersecting in the center of the garden. 
This shows the consumption style of the broad mass of emergent bourgeois, in contrast to 
the avant-garde designs undertaken by the Geymueller family. This is a style that aims at 
elegance, but in ways that are so understated as to be inconspicuous. 

As the Biedermeier developed, and certainly by the 1840s, new estates had begun to 
be built in large numbers. These had the advantage of starting from Biedermeier models 
for the ground plans of their gardens. As depicted in Fig. 5, these plans exhibit a striking 
commitment to curved paths, both near and away from the house.*” The paths, however, are 
regular and fit the French curve device of the commercial gardener. The free curving paths 
of Neuwaldegg, Potzleinsdorf, and the Rosenbaum gardens have disappeared. 

Having established the garden as a separate preserve, the midcentury Biedermeier 
Viennese then filled them with small elements borrowed from the model Biedermeier 
gardens of the early 1800s. Such romantic elements as Chinese bridges, Roman ruins, and 
Gothic castles were gone. In their place, garden patrons erected striped canvas pavilions, 
statuary, mirror balls on pedestals, swings, and miniature fishponds, and they planted hun- 
dreds of species of flowers. These elements convey many layers of meaning, beginning 
with the playful, the childlike, and the disinterested. The preference for the romantic over 
the classical tastes favored by aristocrats is a not-so-subtle statement of affiliation with 
republican ideals. Flowers, in particular, were a novel element. They set the Biedermeier 
apart and nominate it as a third stylistic force in the unfolding of future Viennese gardens, 
along side the baroque and the romantic. 

The reactionary forces set in motion by Metternich defined the interactions between 
aristocrat and bourgeois through the upheavals of 1848. Following the revolution, a voting 
franchise was extended to the bourgeoisie for the first time. Liberal political victories in the 


8 Allgemeine Deutsche Gartenzeitung 9 (1826):174. 
» A reproduction of plans by Carl Hampel, Die Deutsche Gartenkunst (Leipzig: H. Voigt, 1902), shows 
how these ground plans were developed to fit any scale. 
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5. Plans for villa gardens at the end of the 19th century. Like the Rosenbaum garden, these villa 
gardens feature interlocking beds with round edges. The resulting curved paths follow a mechanical, 
rather than a free curve, making it easier to replicate them. (from Carl Hampel, Die Deutsche 
Gartenkunst /Leipzig, 1902]) 


1870s and 1880s gave the bougeoisie control of the municipal government, and, as the its 
role in determining the shape of political relations in the city increased, a mechanical, 
functional garden art began to take hold in the city. Within fifty years following the high 
point of the Biedermeier in the early 1840s, the only element remaining of the romanti- 
cism that had so firmly griped bourgeois consciousness was a perfunctory rose garden. 
Now located in a thoroughly functionalist design, the roses no longer evoked Biedermeier 
sentimentality. Instead, they served, in the words of a contemporary gardener, as “living 
wallpaper for an outdoor space” in which specific social activities can take place. 


Conclusions: Producing Garden Knowledge 


The interactions between aristocratic and bourgeois garden patrons in the transition 
from patina systems of consumption to fashion systems of consumption appear very com- 
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plex. Biedermeier forms present themselves as a coherent style contrasting with the ba- 
roque and romantic ensembles that had preceded it. Gardens were built by the bourgeois to 
signal their feelings of social parity with the aristocracy. While it would be tempting to 
assume that in such circumstances all bourgeois would build gardens that proclaimed the 
aspirations of their class, in fact, the gardens that were actually built displayed a range of 
styles, from the most sycophantic of formal designs to the most radical of romantic parkscapes. 
Many factors might have influenced the design of a specific garden. The existence of large 
bourgeoisie-owned gardening firms account for the dispersal of specific designs in districts 
with a high concentration of new estates. The rapid increase in the number of landowners 
brought new demand to the landscape industries. The newly rich also reflected higher 
levels of anxiety about protecting their wealth. The land surrounding the house was de- 
signed to retain and enhance the building’s value rather than serve as an object of value in 
its own right.*’It soon fell to the technical specialists to devise and model fashionable 
designs for the new bourgeois consumers. 

I now return to a point I raised in the introduction about the dialogic nature of 
consumption. De Certeau reminds us that consumption is a productive process. The mounting 
of a garden produces changes in the patron, the garden, and the producers of the design 
regime and its elements. Garden art changes the patron by imposing a representation of 
himself on his property that is narrower than he might wish but that affords him the 
opportunity to identify with a movement. The patron changes into a movement activist by 
virtue of mounting the garden. The mounting of a garden changes the design elements by 
forcing them to conform to a site for which they may never have been intended. This 
recontextualization creates both a satisfying sense of originality and a dangerous expansion 
of the meanings of the elements in the design regime. Every subsequent installation of a 
design regime undermines the originality of the first installation. The mounting ofa garden 
changes the design regime in such large ways as routinizing the design and in such small 
ways as prompting the mass production of fabriques. The rules for maintaining the design’s 
integrity slowly evolve into a canon and, finally, into the invisibility of the familiar. 

There are times when the bourgeoisie, in whole or in part, seemed to be following the 
aristocratic taste in garden art and other times when the two classes appeared to be follow- 
ing quite different stylistic paths. The key element was the interaction between the 
community’s view of the style as a reference to the group or individual and the patron’s 
view of the style as associated with political views that coincided with his own.*! 

Representation is the practice of constructing meaning through the use of signs and 
language. This can be accomplished in any number of ways. With regard to the garden art 


* Hésl and Pirhofer call this Hausdenken (house thinking), viewing the house as an interest-bearing 
capital in the form of goods (Wolfgang Hosl and Gottfried Pirhofer, Wohnen Wien, 1848-1938: Studien zur 
Konstitution des Massenwohnens, Forschung und Beitrager zur Wiener Stadtgeschichter 19 [Vienna: Franz Deuticke, 
1988]:39). Maintaining the quality of the building and its grounds protected the investment. The garden had 
to develop to beautify the land, but it also had to frame the house and display its charms in the best possible 
light. 

“' These ideas about the relationships among signs, meanings, and practices have circulated in culture 
theory since work on the structural theory of language in the early 20th century. The most recent incarna- 
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under discussion here, representation seems to proceed through four different mechanisms: 
1) the extension of the meaning of a design element from the familiar to the new, creating 
a chain of meaning; 2) the expansion of the meaning of a design element by associating the 
familiar with other familiar but previously unassociated meanings of other design elements; 
3) the marking of certain features of the meaning of a design element that emphasize its 
similarity to or difference from other elements; and 4) the articulation of the meaning of a 
design element with key themes in the culture of the period.** These mechanisms are often 
combined in the practice of representation. The romantic was a transcontinental style that 
represented the republican and reformist politics of the enlightened aristocracy. It extended 
the meaning of the English-style preference for uncut growth to the free flow of ideas. It 
utilized fabriques as allegories of tranquility and sentimentality. It employed curved paths 
and bed shapes that were in sharp contrast to the straight lines of the baroque. These 
representations connected the romantic ensemble with republicanism, a key theme of the 
Enlightenment in Europe and the antithesis of the absolutist political philosophies that 
dominated the period. The Biedermeier design regime represented the liberal and populist 
politics of the emergent bourgeoisie. I read these design principles as the appropriation by 
the bourgeoisie of romantic landscape ideas for their own ends. Biedermeier gardeners 
brought the natural growth of parkscapes to house gardens. They expanded the repertoire 
of fabriques to include allegories of domesticity and innocence. They contemplated bo- 
tanical elements as signs of life beyond social control. At the same time, they used botanicals 
to blur the boundary between the natural world and the household. These representations 
connected the Viennese Biedermeier ensemble with liberalism, the transcontinental social 
movement of bourgeois empowerment through free-market political economies. 

In order for aristocrats and bourgeois to consume the design practices that offered 
themselves as these kinds of representations, patrons had first to identify with the meanings 
offered. The design ensemble had to be seen as speaking on behalf of the patron and to 
address that patron. Something had to convince the patron that he was the sort of person 
who invested in garden art of this style and had the material and cultural means to sustain 
the physical and representational weight of the ensemble. No matter how attractive the 
ensemble might appear to the occasional garden visitor, if the patron could not see himself 
in the representative qualities of the ensemble, he was less likely to invest in the installa- 
tion. Garden art patrons in the period had to first identify themselves as members of 
particular segments of their class in order to see the representational weight of a particular 
garden style as something to which they were willing to commit themselves. 

The fluidity of the social and economic environment eroded the traditional bound- 
ary in the consumption styles of aristocrat and bourgeois, even as the political repression at 


tions are Raymond Williams, Keywords (London: Fontana, 1976); Stuart Hall, ed., Representation: Cultural Rep- 
resentations and Signifying Practices (London: Sage, 1997); and Arjun Appadurai, Social Life of Things. 1 cite them 
in this discussion because their works are the most accessible to the nonspecialist. 

” Hall, Representation, 3. 

*® Paul Du Gay et al., Doing Cultural Studies: The Story of the Sony Walkman (London: Sage, 1997), 25. 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century sought to strengthen it. Each family was affected 
differently by this contradictory movement. Those bourgeois families with the means to 
mount a symbolic resistance could do so through the poetics of a Biedermeier garden. 
Other families signaled their identification with more conciliatory faux baroque garden 
layouts. Still others sought to avoid all momentary political identifications by scrupulously 
maintaining traditional garden designs. The material condition of life determined how 
families located themselves within this social matrix. Those whose fortunes were newer 
were forced into greater exposure. The suburbs were under greater surveillance than the 
older inner-city districts. These different locations, in turn, opened people up or closed 
them off to a willingness to patronize Biedermeier garden art. 


Bourgeois Culture and French Gardening 


in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 





Chandra Mukerji 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when capitalist trade was gaining importance, 
Olivier de Serres articulated—with the reassuring tone of a seasoned gardener—how to 
use estate properties more rationally by producing goods for the market. De Serres went as 
far as to argue that landowners could improve the economic and political well-being of the 
French people, while enriching themselves, if only they understood how the countryside 
could be refashioned to produce desired commodities. This work articulated an economic 
logic for market gardening and profit-oriented farming that brought bourgeois commer- 
cial values into estate management and, by that means, into the world of French gardening 
at the turn of the seventeenth century.' 

This story points to surprisingly early bourgeois influence on French gardening, aris- 
ing from and contained within the odd moment when a Protestant king, Henri IV, was 
ruling France. The problem with trying to substantiate this argument for a contained 
embourgeoisement of French gardening is that there is no clear way of defining the bour- 
geoisie or of pointing to what is bourgeois in a garden. The problem is made more compli- 
cated because de Serres himself was a noble estate owner, not a member of the bourgeoisie. 
He was Protestant, but this did not make him or his work bourgeois. Although it is com- 
monplace to imagine that the urban bourgeoisie in Europe was mainly Protestant, this was 
not the case in France. Those who ran the money economy in France and were the core of 
the early bourgeoisie remained primarily Catholic.” 

So, what made the mesnagement tradition of gardening bourgeois and why is it appro- 
priate to argue that it remained so? The simple answer lies in the enduring culture of cities 


" Olivier de Serres, Le Thédtre d’agriculture et mesnages des champs (Geneva: Mat Hiev Berjon, 1611), esp. 
bk. 1, chap. 6, pp. 26-28, where de Serres describes the pére-de-famille as comparable to a political leader. See 
also de Serres, The Perfect Use of Silk- Wormes (London, 1607; repr. Amsterdam and New York: Da Capo Press, 
1971). 

? Roland Mousnier, The Institutions of France under the Absolute Monarchy, 1598-1789, trans. Brian Pearce, 
2 vols. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979), 1:214-53. Mousnier writes on a slightly later period but 
points to the problem of defining bourgeois and their religion. Thierry Mariage, L’Univers de Le Nostre 
(Brussels: Pierre Mardaga, 1990), esp. pt. 1; Chandra Mukerji, Territorial Ambitions and the Gardens of Versailles 
(Cambrige: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 149-55. 
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and its ongoing pressure on rural life. If anything characterized bourgeois culture in early 
modern Europe, it was market rationality, supported by an urban intelligentsia asking ques- 
tions about rationality itself. This cultural constellation, while appearing to be contained 
within urban areas, always depended upon and changed the surrounding countryside. 
Mesnagement gardening designed for economic effect was simply a small-scale, experimen- 
tal version of this ongoing, large-scale transformation.? 

A cosmopolitan urban culture of intellectual self-consciousness and careful calcula- 
tion was precisely what de Serres tried to use as a guide to estate management; he taught 
readers how to think about designing a countryside appropriate to this cultural world. The 
resulting rational system of land management was not simply an abstract means of studying 
land, a local physical geography of sorts, nor was it just a guide to profitable plants that 
could be grown and commodities that could be extracted from properties. It was a rational 
assessment of the creative potential of land as a source of desirable commodities with eco- 
nomic value. It was an urban eye directed at rural properties. De Serres described methods 
of estate development as a form of investment—of intelligence as well as labor—in the 
land.* 

So, the garden writings by de Serres seemed bourgeois in their uses of rationality, but 
did they stem from a bourgeois milieu? The simple answer is yes. The link between trade 
and estate lands in de Serres was not entirely new, but rather rooted in a sixteenth-century 
Parisian world of intellectuals and physicians. Charles Estienne and Jean Liebault used a 
comparable logic in their L’Agriculture et la maison rustique,? written a generation or so be- 
fore de Serres’s volume appeared. Estienne and Liebault (like de Serres) produced a hand- 
book for raising new species and spoke of the commodities that could (and should) be 
produced from the land in France. Their focus on new plants and bulbs being made avail- 
able by international trade, evinces the cosmopolitan assumptions that underlay their pre- 
scriptions for gardening. At the same time, they couched their practical prescriptions in 
language that revealed the intellectual sophistication of their social world. Charles Estienne 
was heir to the great Parisian publishing house of that name, and Liebault was his physician 
son-in-law. No wonder then that they advocated a strategic approach to land use on estate 
properties. Treating land as a site of human (material) action echoed the humanist ideas that 


> Using Cronon’s ideas about the relationship between cities and the countryside, we can think about 
the coevolution of the two, but we need to treat the process as a cultural as well as a political economic 
phenomenon. This gets us closer to Mariage’s argument. See William Cronon, Nature’s Metropolis (New York: 
Norton, 1991), and Mukerji, Territorial Ambitions, 149-55.The political side of land use practices in the period 
and in later political regimes is discussed in James C. Scott, Seeing Like a State (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1998), 9-84, 262-306. 

* De Serres and the investment of intelligence as well as labor in the land is mentioned in Mukerji, 
Territorial Ambtions, 160—-61.We can see some of this same logic in the introduction to the English translation 
of Estienne and Liebault’s work by John Surflet. Charles Estienne and Jean Liebault, La Maison rustique, or the 
Country Farme. Compiled in the French tongue by Charles Stevens and John Liebault, Doctors of Physicke. And trans- 
lated into English by Richard Surflet Practitioner in Physicke (London: Arnold Hatsfield for John Norton and John 
Bill, 1606), see especially the introduction to the reader, bk. 1, p. 1, and bk. 2, p. 234. 
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the Estienne press was then disseminating. Their gardening advice was not as comprehen- 
sive as what de Serres would provide, but it was grounded in a Parisian market logic and an 
intellectual approach to property management that made the work bourgeois through and 
through. 


Humanist Science and the Market Garden 


As men from the city and possessing a business background, Estienne and Liebault 
were by definition bourgeois. Charles Estienne grew up in a family engaged in the print 
trade and (more interestingly) in an intellectual milieu around his family’s publishing busi- 
ness that confronted him with humanist arguments about rationality itself. Robert Estienne 
gave Charles and his brothers the best possible education, placing his boys’ future in the 
hands of leading intellectuals, not those of successful Parisian merchants. Charles then 
studied medicine, a bourgeois profession, while also continuing to be involved in the family 
business. 

One economic staple on which the Estienne publishing house depended was an an- 
notated version of the Latin Bible that Robert Estienne had published with commentary 
on variations among the manuscript texts. At the time, this was a scandalously scholarly 
volume. It undermined the singular authority of the Bible by showing that versions of the 
Vulgate, which had been considered authoritative, in fact differed. But this was also a de- 
finitive version of the Bible that scholars sought in numbers. In addition, Robert Estienne 
put into print a Latin—French dictionary, also a staple and the signature publication of this 
house. Robert’s greatest achievements as a publisher may have been his reproductions of 
classical texts in Greek and Hebrew, for which he developed beautiful and clear typefaces. 
He became a royal printer as a result.° 

When Robert Estienne died, Charles’s older brother inherited the family business, but 
he transplanted his work and family to Geneva to participate in the Protestant community 
being set up by Calvin. This left Charles, who remained a Catholic (at least officially), in 
Paris with the remains of the Estienne business. He took on his father’s mantle as a royal 
printer and put out many volumes, continuing the tradition of producing fine books with 
elegant type, but he worked under a handicap. The printing of Bibles had been outlawed, so 
one of the staple items of his house could not be reproduced legally. Charles tried to find 
other successful publishing options. Since he had been schooled as a doctor, he knew 
something of natural philosophy and medicine and thought there might be a market for 
books on these subjects. Most of these works found disappointingly few readers, but the 
pieces he published on geography were more successful, particularly his atlas of the routes 
of France. Nonetheless, his business failed, leaving him to die in a poor house.’ Charles 
Estienne, like his father, was more a gentleman-scholar of the bourgeoisie than an entre- 
preneur-printer. Nonetheless, he sought profits from the promotion of rational thought 


® Elizabeth Armstrong, Robert Estienne, Royal Printer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954), 
chaps. 1-7. 
7 Tbid., 221-27. 
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and understood the economic as well as intellectual appeal of humanist geography. In this 
regard, he was an urban thinker, whose profit seeking fit within a more general rational 
attitude. 

L’ Agriculture et la maison rustique’ was published in 1570 by Jean Liebault only after 
Charles’s death. Liebault was Charles’s son-in-law, a “doctor of physicke,’ who was appar- 
ently trying to make something out of his wife’s inheritance. Liebault attributed the work 
to Estienne, but he clearly finished the manuscript himself and made later revisions of the 
book for subsequent printings. This did not make it any less of a bourgeois text, since 
Liebault now belonged to the same family and profession as Charles Estienne. Nor did it 
make the work any less a contribution to the mesnagement approach to gardening. On the 
contrary, by the time it was translated into English, the book also included Serres’s garden- 
ing prescriptions, which had become available in the meanwhile, inadvertently articulating 
the links between these works and weaving them into a single tradition of practice.” The 
result was clearly a bourgeois book that articulated and spread principles of mesnagement 
gardening. 

The bourgeois sensibility of La Maison rustique was located in four elements: a way of 
seeing the land derived from humanist geography, a knowledge of horticulture based largely 
on medical gardens and the plant trade, some knowledge of market gardening and animal 
husbandry, and interest in land as a site for multiplying and extracting resources. The book 
assumed the reader wanted to understand gardening, in part, because the ancients had 
placed great emphasis on it but more importantly because the land, intelligently studied 
and tended, could be bountiful. 


Even as the manner of building [housing] used at this day, for the covering and rest 
of men, is not like unto that of old time: so we see the manner of the labouring of 
the earth for the nourishment and sustenance of the same [people], to differ greatly 
according to the Countries, Soyle, Grounds, and Situation of the Places wherein 
they are seated. Yea, there is not so much as their language, apparell or household- 
stuffe and working tooles, but they change after the fashions of Countries, which 
[their differences] notwithstanding doe not hinder, but [teach us enough] that in 
euerie thing wee may be as well fitted as they which went before vs. By this we 
may see our late kind of Husbandrie to attaine and bring with it the like issue and 
effects which that of the Ancients did, which is nothing else but to liue of the 
encrease of the Earth well husbanded and tilled by vs." 


This was a humanist text, with its classical references and celebration of human improve- 
ment through learning, of the sort that Charles Estienne or someone from his family was 
prone to write. 


8 Estienne and Liebault, La Maison rustique. 

’ For the problems of attribution of ideas in period books, see Adrian Johns, The Nature of the Book: Print 
and Knowledge in the Making (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998), esp. 1-57. 

"© Estienne and Liebault, La Maison rustique, bk. 1, p. 1. 
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According to Dainville,'! the humanist geography that was promoted by men like 
Charles Estienne and swept intellectual circles in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
replaced a geographical practice that emphasized only the physical properties of places. It 
drew attention to engineered places—cities, canals, and road systems—that demonstrated 
human ingenuity by documenting conscious “improvements” of the landscape. The new 
geography put human achievements at the center of view, describing the countryside in 
terms of political claims to place and material activities to mark and stabilize these claims. 
Physical geography did not disappear entirely, but the physical features of places now pro- 
vided a context for presenting land’s political significance. The point was not just to docu- 
ment the location of rivers or mountains but to show who dominated them and how. Land 
was represented as a site of human interest and activity.'? 

This human-centered view of the land as a site of control and accomplishment was 
part of the intellectual heritage underlying mesnagement gardening. Humanist geography’s 
activist, interventionist approach resonated with the planned and intentional gardening 
promoted in L’ Agriculture et la maison rustique. The new geography and gardening principles 
did not just share a common Zeitgeist. The techniques for estate management were them- 
selves partially derived from geography. The first step toward rational management of an 
estate was to survey and assess the landholdings. Without determining the extent of the 
properties and their qualities, there was no way to put the parcels to best use. No wonder 
Estienne and Liebault gave detailed directions for measuring properties, describing survey 
equipment as well as techniques for using it. The authors asserted (as surveyors in the 
period believed) that chains were more reliable than ropes as measuring devices, since the 
latter could stretch with use. Estienne and Liebault not only illustrated the measuring 
chains employed in the period but explained that the chains were produced in standard 
lengths so that those doing surveys could simply count the lengths to know the distances 
they had measured. Chains were convenient, too, because they could be folded up to take 
into the countryside and extended flexibly through the forests and fields, avoiding trees and 
other obstacles. By measuring the angles whenever the chain was reoriented, even a simple 
surveyor could render a mathematical picture of parcels on an estate (Figs. 1, 2). 

Estienne and Liebault presented these techniques as simple estate management prac- 
tices, but, in fact, they propagated and explained the system of geographical measurement 


" Francois de Dainville, La Géographie des humanistes (Geneva: Slatkine, 1969), esp. chaps. 2 and 3. 

" Of course, concern for human action on the land and sea had been a feature of earlier geographical 
writings and depictions. From the close of the Middle Ages the move toward scientific cartography had been 
animated by the desire for trade and the need to locate safe trading routes. The land was not something to be 
described for its own sake; coastlines were carefully drawn so landings were facilitated, mountains were located 
so travelers knew where they would be impeded. As the fundamental geography of many parts of Europe and 
the Mediterranean basin became known, cartographers had become more concerned with explanations of 
these physical features. They wanted to know the causes of rivers as well as their routes. They wanted to know 
how mountains were made, not just where they existed, and this led to intense interest in physical geography. 
See, Chandra Mukerji, From Graven Images: Patterns of Modern Materialism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1983), chap. 3; G. R. Crone, Maps and Their Makers (London: Hutchinson Library, 1953), chap. 3. Norman 
Thrower, Maps and Man (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972). 
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1. Chains, woodcut from Charles Estienne and Jean Liebault, La Maison 
rustique, 1616 (photo: courtesy Bancroft Library, University of California, 
Berkeley) 


common to all civil surveying of the period. The point was to assess land for its usefulness 
to people and to use such an assessment to change the landscape for advantage. This was the 
logic of civil surveys made for legal proceedings about land claims and for such civil engi- 
neering projects as bridge or road construction. The estate, once it was “known” by such 
measures, could also be claimed for new purposes and “improved” through the application 
of rational techniques. 

Land control strategies used on a well-ordered estate, according to Estienne and Liebault, 
were designed to make the property more edenic. The point was to restore the land to the 
perfection intended in Creation through geometrical measurement and practical action. 
The spiritual task was aided by geometry, since a perfect geometrical figure, particularly the 
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2. Techniques of arpentage, woodcut from Estienne and Liebault, 
La Maison rustique (photo: courtesy Bancroft Library, University of 
California, Berkeley) 


circle, was itself a symbol of perfection. A well-ordered estate, then, had as its fundamental 
structure a geometrical form and used geometries to articulate spaces. We see these themes 
in directions for knot-patterned flower beds and herb gardens: 


As concerning the knot contained within the borders [of the garden]: to take the 
measure of the proportions or squares, you must haue two small rods, of the thick- 
ness of a thombe, of willow, or some other straight wood, the one eight foote long, 
and the other betwixt three and fower, the long one to serue for the largest workes, 
and the short for the smaller: vpon which rods you must marke out your propor- 
tions whereof you meane to make your squares, or any other forme that it shall 
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pleasure you to make. For round workes, you must haue an instrument, commonly 
called a gardeners Billeboquet, the pattern whereof you shall see heereafter, but 
giue it what name it pleaseth you, but this is the manner of making it: You shall 
take a prop or standard, somewhat thicker then your thombe, you shall put thereto 
a line of the same thicknes that your gardening lines are, of three or fower foot 
long, or ascending to the length and greatnes that you would haue your rounds of. 
Vpon this line shall you make knots, according to the bignes or outside of the 
worke, and then an other knot for the second or inward circle of the round, which 
shal be eight or nine inches, or lesse if you will. 


This was a passage from a practical garden book that revealed the authors’ fundamental faith 
in human rationality as a tool of restoration. It was clearly a product an urban intelligentsia 
faced with market anxieties and a deep (if masked) set of religious commitments. 

La Maison rustique was not only a book on ordering estate properties, using geographi- 
cal principles from the academic world but, at another level, a kind of catalog of plants 
suitable for growing and techniques for their culture, written by men who had been trained 
in medicine. The bulk of Book I was devoted to herbs, their classification, uses, and culture. 
For example, “Gentian groweth in high places and open to the aire .. . it killeth the wormes, 
and wipeth away all the spots of the face, if they often be washed therewith. It is exceeding 
good against the inflammation of the eies.”'* A great deal more of Estienne and Liebault’s 
work was addressed to the culture of herbs and their uses than Serres’s much larger tome. It 
made sense for these doctors, intellectuals, and urbanites to highlight this area of horticul- 
ture. Much of the early plant trade and horticultural work served medical schools in Eu- 
rope, which were trying to collect plants with medical uses. Efforts to keep desirable species 
alive under different ecological conditions drove horticultural experiments. The acclima- 
tizing of rare species in this period was not a sideline to medical practice but intrinsic to it, 
encouraging doctors to think like gardeners. Estienne and Liebault apparently brought this 
aspect of their professional culture into La Maison rustique. Medical gardening also required 
classifying species both on the ground and conceptually. The divisions among plants were 
reflected in garden layouts, which used knot patterns to manifest classifications. These 
forms helped make the variety of herbs “legible” for their healing properties.'° This kind of 
principled use of spaces in gardens to make them visibly controlled and useful was sug- 
gested by Estienne and Liebault for estate gardening, and it became one of the stable, 
identifying characteristics of the mesnagement tradition.'® 

While Estienne’s family culture and intellectual interests help explain the presence of 
humanist geography and herb cultivation in La Maison rustique, the sources for the knowl- 
edge of market gardening and commodity-oriented plant culture in this book remain 


'S Estienne and Liebault, La Maison rustique, 326-27. 

“Tbid., 255. 

® Scott, Seeing Like a State, chap. 1. See also Chandra Mukerji, “Reading and Writing with Nature,” 
Theory and Society (19):651—79. 

"Lucia Tomasi, “Projects for Botanical and Other Gardens: A 16th-Century Manual,” Journal of Garden 
History 3 (1983):1-34. 
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obscure. The evidence is simply in the text itself. “Because no other thing bringeth man 
gaine vnto the matter thereof than the earth, if it be well husbanded and reasonably main- 
tained.’!” Market gardening itself was growing as a commercial practice around Paris in this 
period, feeding the appetites of Parisians with interesting new fruits, vegetables, and herbs, 
while also supplying staple produce surprisingly early or late, through the use of novel 
horticultural practices. In parallel with this, Estienne and Liebault emphasized new varieties 
of fruit in their section on orchards and indicated how to use plant location to provide the 
sweetest and earliest fruit. 

At the same time, Estienne and Liebault provided instructions for planting flower 
bulbs. Parisians, like other cosmopolitan consumers of the sixteenth century, had been 
captured by the fad for tulips and other bulbs that had been sweeping European markets. 
The authors also provided detailed advice about how to raise silkworms on mulberry 
leaves, including the traditional Chinese custom of placing the eggs on women’s breasts in 
order to get them to hatch. How Estienne and Liebault learned about this practice is 
unknown, but the transfer of knowledge accompanying the trade in plants and commodi- 
ties clearly made its way onto the pages of this book.'*Some basic characteristics of the 
mesnagement tradition of gardening, then, were in La Maison rustique and revealed the roots 
of this approach in the cosmopolitan world of the Parisian bourgeoisie. 


The Estate Management System of Olivier de Serres 


Olivier de Serres continued exploring and elaborating the measured use of properties, 
creating a much more coherent system of estate management and gardening than his pre- 
decessors. Like Estienne and Liebault, he wanted to take advantage of the expansion of 
capitalist trade and to justify this interest by reference to the ancients. He spoke as an 
educated man, who learned from history and the sciences, and who measured men by their 
wealth. “A bonne raison, donques, les antiques Romans préposoient le revenu du jardin 4 
tout autre, le tenans pour le plus certain. Aussi appeloients-ils le jardin, haeredium, c’est a dire 
héritage; et passans plus outre, par ce mot, hortus, qui signifie, jardin, entendoient la métairie. 
Le possesseur d’un jardin estoit tenu pour riche homme.”'’ Like a good intellectual, de 
Serres also wanted to use philosophy (intellectual rigor and spiritual guidance) to guide his 
farming methods,” and sought to learn from plant cultivation and trade both how to im- 
prove gardening and understand Creation: 


'’Estienne and Liebault, La Maison rustique, bk. 1, p. 2. 

'8 Acclimatization is described in Estienne and Liebault, La Maison rustique, book 2; orchards in book 3; 
and silkworms on pp. 488-89. See also Charles Mackay, The Tilipomania (Pasadena, Calif.: Castle Press, 1932); 
Mukerji, Territorial Ambitions, 174-76. 

De Serres, Le Thédtre d’ agriculture, 217. 

2° Bernard Palissy, Recepte véritable, ed. Keith Cameron (Geneva: Libr. Droz, 1988). Palissy developed a 
unique approach to land management by bringing to it a surveyor’s eye, an artisan’s desire to know and use 
natural resources, an alchemist’s sense of land’s generativity, and a Protestant’s interest in Creation and redemp- 
tion. He designed a garden plan for Protestants needing respite from religious intolerance and a place to 
contemplate God’s plan for man. He developed agricultural and horticultural practices from his theories of 
land investment using intellectual and physical labor to address the problems of the poor—be they impover- 
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Ce sont les jardinages, qui fournissent 4 ’ornement utile de nostre mesnage, 
innumérables espéces de racines, d’herbes, de fleurs, de fruits, avec beaucoup de 
merveille. Aussi merveilleux en est le Créateur, donnant 4 l’homme tant de sortes 
de viandes, différentes en matiére, figure, capacité, couleur, saveur, proprieté, 
qu’impossible est de les pouvois toutes discerner ni comprendre. Et comment telles 
largesses de Dieu pourroit ’homme représenter naifvement, veu qui’il n’est en- 
cores parvenu a leur entiére cognoissance, se decouvrans tous les jours des nouvelles 
plantes, non seulement estrangéres, ains mesme croissans parmi nous? Le jardin 
excelle toute autre partie de terre labourable.”! 


Even though de Serres wrote a much more elaborate and detailed guide to estate 
management than Estienne and Liebault, he addressed many of the same requirements for 
a well-managed estate—as this chapter listing suggests: 


Estienne and Liebault de Serres 
The Household (and livestock) The Household 
Gardens Grainfields 
Orchards (& mulberries & silkworms) Vineyards 
Pastures/ water Livestock 
Grainfields Birds-silkworms 
Vineyards Gardens 
Woods Water/Forests 


Importantly, de Serres provided new rigor and exhaustiveness that had been lacking in 
Estienne and Liebault’s sketches of rural life. This may have been because he was simply a 
compulsive experimentalist, but Mariage argues that de Serres was addressing a new audi- 
ence. De Serres wrote in large part to the refeudalized bourgeoisie that was mushrooming 
around Paris. Rich families with aristocratic ambitions were buying up properties that 
carried titles and restoring lands to feudal estates that had been whittled down over time. 
These merchants and financiers, with their bourgeois origins, had little direct experience 
in running estates. De Serres provided them with horticultural methods and farming ad- 
vice precise enough that they could begin to manage their properties, using the bourgeois 


ished nobles or farm laborers. Later in his life while working for Catherine de Medici and other nobles, he 
designed grottoes made from the ceramics he raised from the earth, repeating the moment of Creation itself 
to form a garden. In his efforts to make gardening more rigorously empirical and scientific and explain the 
variety of ways land could be coaxed to yield new wealth, Palissy made economic calculations in land man- 
agement seem intellectually productive, socially stabilizing, and even morally good. See Bernard Rivet, “As- 
pects économiques de l’oeuvre de B. Palissy,’ in Frank Lestringant, ed., Actes de colloque Bernard Palissy, 1510-— 
1590: L’Ecrivain, le réforme, le céramiste (Mont-de-Marsan: Coédition Association Internationale des Amis 
d’ Agrippa d’Aubigné, Editions SPEC, 1990), 167-80; and Frank Lestringant,“L’Eden et les tenébres extérieures,” 
ibid., 167—80. For the connection to de Serres, see Yvette Quenot, “Bernard Palissy et Olivier de Serres,” ibid., 
93-103. 
2! De Serres, Le Thédtre d’ agriculture, 217. 
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language of markets to guide their practices and instruct them about products that had 
previously been unknown or mysterious to bourgeois readers,” for example: 


De la semence de toutes sortes de naveaux se tire de Vhuile, mais plus facilement 
and plus abondamment d’une particuliére espéce dicte navete, que d’aucune autre. 
Le mesnage de cest huile de navete est trés profitable, comme il se pratique 
heureusement en plusieurs provinces de ce royaume et voisinage, en Angleterre et 
Flandres, ot ils s’en servent utilement, 4 brusler 4 la lampe, a l’ ouvrage de la laine, 
aussi A manger, mais c’est pour pauvres gens et grossiers, ne craignans sa senteur un 
peu extravagante.” 


De Serres experimented with horticultural techniques on his own property, becoming 
particularly successful with the use of micro-climates—created with hot houses and glass 
bell jars—that would permit northern French estate owners to grow produce from more 
temperate climates. He advocated the practice of burying manure under a foot or so of soil, 
where the decomposing material would warm the earth above, stimulating seeds into early 
germination or protecting delicate seedlings from late frosts.** His point was to use natural 
processes for advantage, expanding on the intellectual approach to nature that could profit 
the estate owner. 

De Serres also prescribed using measured areas of an estate for different purposes (like 
Estienne and Liebault), but he arrayed the different plots, not in relation to points of the 
compass (like his cartographically minded Parisian predecessors) but rather in relation to 
natural features of the land. Like Estienne and Liebault, he articulated intellectual principles 
for this approach. He treated the different portions of an estate as microclimates with 
different soils, elevation, moisture, exposure to wind, grade, and orientation—all of which 
could be managed, if they were known.” Rational estate development implied making the 
best use of the existing natural tendencies of the property by deciding through reason and 
surveys where to lay roads, plant trees, and establish mills. He described, in other words, 
ways of constructing a more complicated and managed “second nature,’ more clearly 
directed toward the economic exploitation of estate lands. 

By coordinating estate production with international trade, de Serres suggested that 
the profits (not just the productivity) of an estate could be increased. One technique was to 
import new plants that were successfully finding markets in France. 


Une espéce de pastenades est la bette-rave, laquelle nous est venue d’Italie n’a pas 
long temps. C’est une racine fort rouge, assés grosse, dont les fueilles sont des bettes, 


2 Mukerji, Territorial Ambitions, 151-61; Quenot, “Palissy et Serres,” 93-103. 

°° De Serres, Le Thédtre d’ agriculture, 253-66. 

** Chandra Mukerji, “Storehouses to Stoves: Built Environments and the Early Dutch Plant Trade,” a 
paper presented at the symposium, Dutch Culture in the Golden Age, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, April 1999. 

5 De Serres, Le Thédtre d’agriculture, 221-22. 

6 Cronon, Nature’s Metropolis, esp. chap. 1. 
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and tout cela bon 4 manger, appareillé en cuisine; voire la racine est rengée entre les 
viandes délicates, dont le jus qu’elle rend en cuissant, sembable a syrop au succre, 
est trés-beau a voir par sa vermeille couleur. ...Une autre racine de valeur est aussi 
arrivée en nostre congnoissance despuis peu de temps en ¢a, tenant reng honorable 
au jardin. C’est le sercifi.?” 


The other route to land-based wealth was to cultivate goods to replace expensive im- 
ports—such as silk. Silkworms were to be raised on the leaves of mulberry trees, which de 
Serres knew how to cultivate in France. Concentrating on both silk production and exotic 
produce, de Serres provided tools for connecting textile manufacture with property, inter- 
national markets with noble landholders, and bourgeois market strategies with gardening 
practices, tailoring his recommendations to the problems of the refeudalized bourgeoises 
around Paris. 

Articulating connections between state-based politics and estate management was one 
of the main contributions of de Serres to the mesnagement tradition of gardening, and one 
that helped transform rational land management into a political philosophy. Good hus- 
bandry, to de Serres, was not only a profitable and virtuous quality in men but also the basis 
for good government, and the source and mark of effective leadership: 


Ces choses [mesnagement] seroit vaines sans bon gouvernement, ne pouvant en de 
monde rien subsister sans police. En quoi reluit la providence divine d’autant plus, 
qu’on void l’ordre qu’elle a establi en nature marcher continuellement son train 
sans interruption: ayant donné a aucuns le scauoir commander, et a autres, l’obéir; 
dont par ce moyen chacun est retenu en office, pour la conservation du genre 
humain....Orné que soit le pére-de-famille des telles qualités, & rendu scauant en 
tous les termes du Mesnage, commandera hardiment ses gens, lesquels lui obéiront 
d’autant plus volontiers, que par expérience cognoistront ses ordonnances estre & 
raisonnables & profitables.... Non seulement au Mesnage telle grande solicitude 
and vigilance est requise, mais aussi en toutes actions du monde: n’estans mesmes 
les Rois exempts de s’emploier en personne en leur affaires, qu’ils font d’autant 
mieux aller, que plus curieusement les voient and entedent; ainsi que ceste maxime 
se treuve utilement vérifiée au restablissement de ce Royaume, par la vertueuse 
conduite de nostre Roi Henri IV.* 


The collective economic benefits to be reaped from a more rational understanding of 
husbandry was certainly a clear theme in the garden writings of Estienne and Liebault,” but 
for de Serres there was more to the term mesnagement. Good land management was a 
political act, in which personal virtues could be transformed into visible signs of leadership. 
A well-ordered state, like a well-ordered estate, needed to be policed. The point of careful 
administration was not domination, per se, but an increase in the strength and well-being 


27 Serres, Le Thédtre d’agriculture, 247. 
8 Tbid., 26-29. 
°° Estienne and Liebault, La Maison rustique, bk. 1, 2-3. 
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of those who lived under the household or regime.*” When the French state or a landholder’s 
property was governed with the combination of virtue, vigilance, and knowledge neces- 
sary to good husbandry, the result was supposed to be an increase in collective well-being. 
De Serres argued that a natural legitimacy developed where the land became visibly more 
orderly and bountiful. His mesnagement writings, then, were not simply prescriptions for 
raising vegetables and other farm goods but a model of rule through rational administra- 
tion of properties. 

With de Serres the mesnagement tradition of gardening that had begun with Estienne 
and Liebault as a humanist project, using rationality for the improvement of human well- 
being, was elaborated into a political philosophy of caretaking. The meanings of good 
husbandry were pursued in more detail, and links between rational administration and 
economic benefits were traced more clearly. The basic ingredients of mesnagement garden- 
ing. however, remained bourgeois. The well-managed estate was meant to profit from the 
marketplace, taking advantage of the new seeds, bulbs, and trees being made available through 
international trade and fostering the cultivation of desired rarities for urban consumers 
who had the wealth and cosmopolitanism to seek novelties. A profitable estate showed the 
bounties that could be reaped from restoring land to its proper order and the virtue of 
effective leadership. Those who ran such an estate (or a state) according to mesnagement 
principles had to know the countryside in intellectual terms. They needed to measure it 
and analyze its strengths and weaknesses, never expecting poor parcels of property to yield 
more than they could, but also never letting good land be underutilized. The combination 
of market orientation and intellectual calculation in mesnagement writings kept this tradi- 
tion embedded in the values of the urban bourgeoisie. 


The Embourgeoisement of French Gardens 


In spite of this clear evidence for the bourgeois roots of the mesnagement tradition in 
France, it is hard to convince garden historians that bourgeois gardening developed this 
early. Mesnagement land use and horticultural practices were so unlike what would become 
bourgeois gardening in the nineteenth century that the two traditions have seemed com- 
pletely dissociated. Yet there is no reason why the two strands of bourgeois gardening in 
France would have to be continuous with each other. They spoke to bourgeois life in two 
completely different historical moments. 

Mesnagement arguments about using gardens for collective welfare or to demonstrate a 
personal capacity for political leadership were decidedly nonbourgeois from a modern 
perspective. The bourgeois garden of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was a private 
place for individual refreshment and a means for a family to articulate its difference from 
those with less property and less developed tastes.*" It was a private achievement rather than 


3° Mukerji, Territorial Ambitions, 158-62. 

*! For the working of cultural tastes and social hierarchy in contemporary France and the theoretical 
issues at stake in this analysis, see Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, trans. 
Richard Nice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1984). 
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a public demonstration of human capacity and responsibility. To the extent that it repre- 
sented something social, the nineteenth-century garden was an indicator of growing bour- 
geois cultural hegemony. Excluding others from the domain of property and taste was a 
way of culturally claiming control over land and its culture. 

Members of the bourgeoisie in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century France like Estienne 
and Liebault were cosmopolitan men steeped in humanist thought, but they were in no 
position to define an exclusionary bourgeois culture. Even wealthy merchants (which 
Estienne and Liebault were not) needed to show some deference toward the landed aris- 
tocracy. Mesnagement gardening, for all its market logic and intellectual rationality, was not 
designed to undermine or challenge the nobility but to aid landholders confronted with 
capitalism and desiring ways to profit from their properties. Rational estate management 
was a means for restoring the wealth of the landed elite while improving the countryside 
for the benefit of all. Because of its firm humanist foundations and profit-seeking logic, 
there was no question that mesnagement gardening originated in an urban milieu, but it 
addressed the virtues of rational land use for nobles. This made mesnagement gardening seem 
less purposefully bourgeois than simply a matter of common sense. It survived as long as it 
was treated this way. Although the notion of good husbandry and the political utopianism 
underlying the mesnagement tradition became marked as ideological after the fall of de 
Serres’s patron, Henri IV, de Serres and his work were discredited as Protestant, not bour- 
geois. And while mesnagement principles disappeared from the language of French garden 
writing, mesnagement techniques (so humanist and economically rational) became mainstays 
of French gardening practice. The means for achieving economic advantage through ratio- 
nal gardening were not discarded; rather they were absorbed as commonsense ways of 
seeing and using land, giving this nascent bourgeois tradition a lasting importance to French 
gardening. 

In France, early bourgeois gardening practices survived as techniques for measuring 
land parcels, organizing roadways, planting orchards, acclimatizing new species, manuring 
garden beds, and setting out seeds. They explained where to plant trees to act as wind 
screens and how to cultivate mulberry trees to provide food for silkworms. These were 
practical means of reworking the landscape, using the cognitive tools of intellectuals and 
tacit knowledge of urban artisans. While these prescriptions may have seemed only com- 
mon sense, in fact they were products of an urban life that was extending beyond the walls 
of the city proper. They were intended to make nature on estates more productive and 
controlled in just the way that the city, its markets, and its intellectual life were controlled 
by a combination of regulation and logical rigor. The early bourgeois practice deployed 
cognitive strategies from the city for readers who were steeped in urban life but sought 
greater social status (an urban pretense itself) through the purchase of estates. Like the 
etiquette books that explained how to “civilize” social intercourse by teaching both mem- 
bers of traditional noble families and newly rich merchants how to behave to each other,” 


2 Norbert Elias, The Civilizing Process (New York: Urizen Books, 1978), 1:51-204. 
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these garden books demonstrated how to civilize the countryside with rational design and 
profit-oriented husbandry, using the practical skills and trading strategies that were becom- 


ing available from city life. 


Commercial Profit and Cultural Display 
in the Eighteenth-Century Landscape Gardens 


at Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood 





Patrick Eyres 


Introduction 


During the second half of the eighteenth century, the parkland of the Wentworth Woodhouse 
and the Harewood estates was transformed into something perceived as a quintessentially 
English and aristocratic art form, namely the landscape garden (Figs. 1, 2).' The intention of 
this essay is to discuss these sites as examples of embourgeoisement in the construction of 
aristocratic representations through landscape gardening. For a variety of reasons, Wentworth 
Woodhouse and Harewood offer an appropriate and comparative vehicle for this discus- 
sion. They are situated within the same region,” are substantially extant, and are docu- 


I would like to thank Louise Parsons, chair of the staff research forum in the School of Art, Design and 
Textiles at Bradford College, for enabling me to present the draft symposium paper at a staff research seminar 
and thus to benefit from discussion with colleagues, particularly, Wendy Frith. 

'The material on Wentworth Woodhouse has been developed from my article, “Wentworth Woodhouse: 
Landscape of Patriotic Opposition and Patriotic Husbandry,” New Arcadian Journal 31/32 (1991):77-130, as 
well as from the new research in the Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments (Sheffield Archive), which I pre- 
sented at two London symposia of the Georgian Group. In September 1999, I presented my paper, “Wentworth 
Woodhouse and the Monumental Landscape of Georgian Improvement,’ at Georgian Parks and Gardens, and 
in October 1999, I presented “The Monumental Landscape of Wentworth Woodhouse” at Wentworth 
Woodhouse: A Symposium. These were occasioned by the recent sale of Wentworth Woodhouse (see note 2). 

The material on Harewood has been developed from my unpublished lecture, “Aesthetics, Commerce 
and Politics Combined in the Design of Harewood’s Model Landscape” delivered at the University of Leeds 
in 1990. 

In Follies Magazine 9,no. 1 (1997):16—18, useful bibliographies accompany Susan Kellerman, ‘“Wentworth 
Castle and Wentworth Woodhouse,” and Patrick Eyres, “Jacobite Treason, Hanoverian Triumph: The Political 
Monuments of the Wentworths.” 

? To this day, Harewood overlooks the rural landscape of Wharfedale. Under the auspices of George 
Lascelles, seventh earl of Harewood, it continues to operate as a working estate. While the Harewood House 
Trust is charged with development of the house, including the collections and the immediate grounds as a 
tourist and connoisseurial destination, the Harewood estate sustains agriculture and timber production. The 
recent renovation of the home farm as business premises indicates a broadening of the Harewood estate’s 
portfolio. Wentworth Woodhouse is surrounded by a postindustrial landscape in transition from coal mining to 
heritage, retail, and tourism activities. Although most of the historical landscape remains in the ownership of 
the Fitzwilliam Wentworth estate, much of the landscape garden now comprises a country park under the 
management of Rotherham Metropolitan Borough Council (MBC). The Fitzwilliam Wentworth estate re- 
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1. The Hoober Stand (left), Rockingham Mausoleum, and lower lake at Wentworth Woodhouse 


mented through voluminous archives,’ as well as by a recent historiography. Moreover, 
there were differences between the social background and political allegiances of their 
owners, the Watson-Wentworth and Lascelles families. I intend to propose the following: 
first, that by the end of the century, both Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood signified 
the modernity ofa landscape of improvement; second, that this achievement articulates the 
embourgeoisement of these dynasties as aristocratic capitalists; third, that at neither of 


stored and reopened the Rockingham Mausoleum in 1990 and the Hoober Stand in 2000. Similarly, Rotherham 
MBC plans to restore and reopen Keppel’s Column.The house, stables, and west garden, however, comprise a 
distinct unit. Between 1950 and 1986 it was leased by the local authority as a teacher training college, and in 
1989 it was sold as a private residence. In 1999 it was again put up for sale and, despite hope that Wentworth 
Woodhouse might be obtained for the nation, it was again sold into private ownership. 

The above was the context of my lecture, “The Political Landscapes of the Wentworths” at the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield, June 2000, to the Georgian Group’s South Yorkshire Study Group. It was later published as 
“Whig Patriotism and Improvement: The Political Landscape of Wentworth Woodhouse,” Q/W/E/R/T/Y: 
Arts, Littérature et Civilization du Monde Anglophone 10 (October 2000):133—45. See also my paper, “The Politi- 
cal Monuments of Wentworth Woodhouse” presented at the Monuments and Landscape Symposium of the 
Victorian Society and the War Memorials Society, May 2001 (Georgian Group, forthcoming). 

> The Harewood Archive and the Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments are housed, respectively, in the 
West Yorkshire Archive Service, Leeds, and the Sheffield Archives. 
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2. Harewood House, stables, lake, and landscape from the southwest 


these sites does the landscape gardening provide visual evidence of bourgeois and aristo- 
cratic cultural encounter; and, fourth, that it is in the social and economic processes through 
which these estates were improved that the embourgeoising commercial and entrepreneur- 
ial practices become apparent. These contradictions will be clarified by the specific con- 
texts of patriotism and improvement within which I shall locate this discussion. Identifica- 
tion of these contexts acknowledges theories of consumerism,‘ and discussion of them has 
been developed by recognition of the politics of representation® in relation to current 
debates about identities and empire in Georgian Britain.° 


* See Grant McCracken, Culture and Consumption: New Approaches to the Symbolic Character of Con- 
sumer Goods and Activities (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990); and Neil McKendrick, John 
Brewer, and J. H. Plumb, The Birth of a Consumer Society: The Commercialization of Eighteenth-Century England 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982). 

5 See, for example, Stuart Hall, ed., Representation: Cultural Representations and Signifying Practices (Lon- 
don: Sage, 1997). 

® See Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837 (London: Pimlico, 1994); Laurence Stone, ed., 
An Imperial State at War: Britain from 1689-1815 (London: Routledge, 1994); Nigel Everett, The Tory View of 
Landscape (New Haven and London:Yale University Press, 1994); John Brewer, The Sinews of Power: War, Money 
and the English State, 1688-1783 (London: Routledge, 1994); idem, The Pleasures of the Imagination: English 
Culture in the Eighteenth Century (London: HarperCollins, 1997); and Tom Williamson, Polite Landscapes: Gar- 
dens and Society in Eighteenth-Century England (Stroud, Gloucestershire: Sutton, 1998). 
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Engagement with the politics of representation is premised on the acknowledgment 
that all forms of representation are, in the broadest sense, political. That is to say, that they 
are ideologically grounded and inextricably involved with social and political relations and 
apparatuses. Analysis of the politics of representation thus engages with the processes through 
which visual culture is generated and with the complex agenda of interests that inform the 
production of culturally specific ideological meanings. The methodological practices ap- 
plied to the politics of representation have evolved over the past twenty years as a means of 
illuminating cultural politics. When applied to garden history, they have enabled the study 
of iconography to be complemented by analysis of the cultural processes that construct the 
garden as a representation, not only of social, economic, political, and gender identities but 
also of class interrelationships. Because of this, the politics of representation is central to 
what has been termed the new garden history.’ 

My use of the term landscape gardening draws upon Thomas Whately’s definition, which, 
published in 1770, was contemporary with the development of Harewood and Wentworth 
Woodhouse. In the first section of his Observations on Modern Gardening, Whately wrote 
that gardening “is no longer confined to the spots from which it borrows its name, but 
regulates also the dispositions and embellishments of a park, a farm or a riding.’* The point 
here is that landscape gardening also regulates a scale of landownership commensurate 
with that of the aristocracy. As such the landscape garden signified an elite status, which 
encompassed the successful upward mobility of those elements of the gentry and middle 
classes empowered by the acquisition of sufficient wealth. Similarly, the ability to indulge in 
landscape gardening signified a social distinction between this elite and the mass of the 
gentry and professional middle classes, whose participation in the fashion for gardening 
generated distinct patterns of consumption and models of implementation. 

The diversity of meanings articulated by landscape gardening was informed by the 
cultural politics of the landowning elite and, in particular, by the triumphalist and Protes- 
tant nationalism stimulated by commercial, military, and naval warfare with imperial rivals, 
especially France. Thus, the broad context of this discussion is the considerable and varied 
interaction between the bourgeoisie and aristocracy in the acquisition of a commercial 
empire. It has been argued that this interaction was at its most intense during times of war 
and that it generated various notions of patriotism.’ It is important to clarify the use of the 
problematic notion of patriotism. Linda Colley offers a useful working definition appli- 
cable to all classes: “Patriotism in the sense of identification with Britain served ... as a 
bandwagon on which different groups and interests leaped so as to steer it in a direction 
that would benefit them.” For the bourgeoisie, in particular, “Being a patriot was a way of 
claiming the right to participate in British political life, and ultimately a means of demand- 
ing a much broader access to citizenship.”'? Consequently, the patriotic investment of the 


7 The new garden history is discussed in Williamson, Polite Landscapes, 4-9. 

8 Thomas Whately, Observations on Modern Gardening, vol. 1 (London, 1770), cited in Michael Charlesworth, 
ed., The English Garden: Literary Sources and Documents (Robertsbridge: Helm Information, 1993), 2:299. 

° The argument summarized in this paragraph is outlined in chapter 4 of Colley, Britons, esp. 143-55. 

 Tbid., 5. 
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bourgeoisie in the state’s imperial agenda has been seen as an aspect of a growing demand 
for access to parliamentary representation. This, in turn, indicated a progressive mobiliza- 
tion to achieve male enfranchisement, a status eventually realized by the Parliamentary 
Reform Bill of 1832." 

While the Seven Years War (1756-63) is regarded as a catalyst for this process, both the 
loss of the American colonies (1783) and the length of the Great War (1793-1815) became 
foci of particular challenges to oligarchical rule. During the 1780s, the catastrophe in America 
generated an internal challenge from a bourgeoisie questioning the fitness of an aristo- 
cratic elite to claim an exclusive right to rule. Although the Great War represented an 
external challenge from, first, revolutionary and, subsequently, Napoleonic France, the par- 
ticipation en masse of the bourgeoisie in the economic and military war effort signified an 
escalation of the demands popularized by the campaigns of John Wilkes in the 1760s and 
1770s. 

In the half century after the humiliation of the American war, the aristocracy success- 
fully reconstructed itself'as patriotically utilitarian in response to, and through negotiation 
with, an increasingly challenging bourgeoisie. Linda Colley has summarized their predica- 
ment: “How was [aristocratic] consolidation as a caste to be combined with demonstration 
of broad patriotic utility? How, crudely, could the distinctive wealth, status and power of 
the new British ruling class be packaged and presented so as to seem beneficial rather than 
burdensome, a national asset rather than an alien growth?”” It is this specific context that 
illuminates the practice of an exclusively English and aristocratic landscape gardening at 
Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood, as well as the impetus given to the representation 
of agricultural improvement as a patriotic virtue. These displays of conspicuous wealth 
exemplified the articulation of a reconstructed aristocracy as a patriotic, utilitarian, virile, 
and benevolent elite composed of agriculturalists, statesmen, and warriors. 

These contexts emphasize the historical specificity of improvement during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. Improvement was 
the watchword of the Agricultural Revolution. The term signified modernity through the 
union of commercial profit and cultural display on the capitalized country estates of those 
aristocrats who patronized agricultural reform. Capitalization had become imperative in 
order to enhance estate productivity in response to the growing markets for arable, dairy, 
livestock, and timber produce and was achieved by investment in new agricultural practices 
and technologies, timber plantation and parkland development, and paternalistic housing 


"™ Once male enfranchisement had been achieved by the urban middle classes through the Parliamen- 
tary Reform Bill of 1832, landownership ceased to be the key to a parliamentary and political career. The 
empowerment of landownership was important to the economic and political fortunes of dynasties within 
the Georgian elite and was among the factors that account for the significance of landscape display. Purchase 
of land, investment in agriculture, the practice of landscape gardening, patronage of the arts, and the acquisi- 
tion of titles may be seen as signifiers of upward mobility. It may be argued that, in due course, the signifi- 
cance of the landscape was to decline in favor of the city as the principal site for investment in public, didactic, 
and commemorative monumental and garden art. 

? Colley, Britons, 164. 
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of the workforce. Those patrons who, as at Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood, had 
embraced capitalism perceived themselves to be members of a progressive and utilitarian 
aristocracy, and their assertive and entrepreneurial ideology took pride in the increasing 
yields of cattle, crops, and timber on estates where the landscaping of house, garden, and 
monuments were representations of their patriotic identity. Enormity of scale and a par- 
ticularity of style identified these aristocratic landscape gardens with the modernity of the 
improving and utilitarian patriot. In deploying landscape gardening to promote their repre- 
sentation as progressive aristocrats, entrepreneurialism was naturalized as a pastoral that 
camouflaged not only a capitalist Arcadia but also the bourgeois ideologies that had been 
appropriated to stimulate the process of improvement. 

This essay discusses the paradox that embourgeoisement is the invisibile in these land- 
scape gardens, despite their formation through appropriation and importation of entrepre- 
neurial practices. Within the specific contexts of patriotism and improvement, Harewood 
and Wentworth Woodhouse exemplify the penetration of bourgeois culture into aristo- 
cratic practices. It was at Harewood, through the rapid upward mobility of a merchant 
family, that commercial practices were imported into the aristocracy, while at Wentworth 
Woodhouse the established aristocratic dynasty became embourgeoised through appro- 
priation of entrepreneurial practices. In short, the argument of this essay is that these 
representations, celebratory as they are of aristocrats who immersed themselves in the spirit 
of capitalism, constitute an aesthetic of profit rooted in appropriation and importation of 
entrepreneurial practices. 


I 


The aristocrats who transformed Harewood and Wentworth Woodhouse were dis- 
tinct in social background and political allegiance. Charles Watson- Wentworth, the second 
marquess of Rockingham, was an established aristocrat and leader of a Whig coterie, whose 
parliamentary opposition to the policies of George III’s ministers necessitated the forging 
of alliances with commercial interests. On the other hand, the Lascelleses of Harewood 
were nouveau riche, whose wealth derived from colonial trade, and the elevation of Edwin 
Lascelles from gentrified merchant to Lord Harewood was assisted by his self-appointed 
role of Tory squire, loyal to the king’s ministers. 

These distinctions are worthy of consideration because, as Rockingham and Lascelles 
contended for the support of the voters of the English county of Yorkshire, they came to be 
seen as political adversaries. Between 1761 and 1780, Lascelles, as the member of Parlia- 
ment for York, held the county town for the government and crown during the years of 
sustained opposition by the Rockingham Whigs. For Edwin Lascelles, as the inheritor of 
mercantile wealth invested in land, the point of being a member of Parliament was to assert 
his status as a landowner and to facilitate agricultural improvement. His support for gov- 
ernment and crown was doubtless motivated by the prospect of dynastic elevation through 
the reward of a peerage. This offers a sharp contrast to the motivation of his merchant 
father, Henry Lascelles, for whom a parliamentary career had been unnecessary while the 
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pacific policies of Sir Robert Walpole had guaranteed the profitability of colonial trade. It 
had been the fall of Walpole in 1742 that had animated the Barbados merchant to buy his 
way into Parliament as the member for Northallerton in order to safeguard his commercial 
interests. Ironically, it was loyalty to the crown that undermined the parliamentary career of 
the landowning son, Edwin Lascelles. It was, particularly, Edwin’s support for the prosecu- 
tion of war against the American colonists that alienated his following and led to his resig- 
nation as the member for York. As his political star waned, his adherents were apparently 
swayed by the social distinction perceived in the county’s adversaries. Although the Lascelleses 
originated in Yorkshire, Edwin had been born in Barbados and was demeaned as a Barba- 
dian, commercial entrepreneur, and parvenu. Rockingham, on the other hand, was feted as 
the head of an established Yorkshire aristocratic and Whig dynasty. In 1782 Rockingham 
was to begin his second term as prime minister. 

Nonetheless, through the transformation of their parkland, these adversaries forged 
that union of commercial profit and cultural display that characterized the landscape gar- 
dens of aristocrats who patronized agricultural reform. These landscapes remain substan- 
tially extant, and their cultural documentation (through prose, poetry, and painting) consti- 
tute representations that articulate an aristocratic agenda. At first sight, this agenda seems to 
be problematic to the theme of this symposium. Although the voters of the county of 
Yorkshire were able to distinguish the respective bourgeois and aristocratic backgrounds of 
Lascelles and Rockingham, bourgeois and aristocratic cultural encounters are not immedi- 
ately apparent in their landscapes. 

Perhaps it should be no surprise that these representations appear to exclude evidence 
of bourgeois and aristocratic interaction—they were constructed on behalf of particular 
interests in order to serve particular purposes and convey particular meanings. As one should 
expect, these interests, purposes, and meanings were aristocratic, motivated by the impera- 
tives of dynastic elevation, status, and the pursuit of power. It is to other sources that we 
shall have to turn to render visible the bourgeois and aristocratic cultural encounters in 
these landscapes. However, before engaging in this task, I shall explore Harewood and 
Wentworth Woodhouse as landscapes of improvement that exemplify the dynamics of 
dynastic elevation and conspicuous display. 

The acquisition of land and dynastic elevation was distinct in each case. The Watson- 
Wentworths had inherited the Wentworth Woodhouse estate in 1695, and their upward 
mobility had been ensured by political loyalty to the Protestant Succession. Loyalty to the 
prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole, had seen Rockingham’s father rewarded with the titles 
of Baron Malton in 1728 and earl of Malton in 1734, and loyalty to the Hanoverian mon- 
archy during the Jacobite rebellion of 1745 had brought further ennoblement from George 
II in 1746, with the title of marquess of Rockingham. Acquisition of this last title was 
inscribed in the landscape of the estate in two ways. The first was through the paternalistic 
building of a new public house in the village of Wentworth, which was named the 
Rockingham Arms. The second was by emphasizing the title of marquess of Rockingham 
in the inscription on the Hoober Stand (Fig. 3), which publicly acknowledged loyalty to 
the Hanoverian crown: 
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3. The Hoober Stand, Wentworth Woodhouse 


This Pyramidall Building was Erected, 

by his Majesty’s most Dutyful Subject, 

Thomas, Marquess of Rockingham &c 

in Gratefull Respect to the Preserver of our Religion, 
Laws and Libertys, 

King George The Second, 

Who, by the Blessing of God, having Suppressed 
that most Unnatural Rebellion, 

In Britain, Anno 1746, 

Maintains the Balance of Power, and Settles 

A Just & Honourable Peace in Europe 1748. 


In contrast the Lascelleses purchased the two estates that were to comprise Harewood with 
the proceeds of mercantile entrepreneurialism in the West Indian colonies. Since the 1690s, 
the Lascelleses had been Barbados merchants, and the wealth accrued in the commercial 
and administrative sectors of the sugar and slave economies enabled Henry Lascelles to 
purchase the land on his retirement in 1739. It was his son Edwin, who, between 1753 and 
his death in 1795, capitalized the estate and became ennobled as Lord Harewood in 1790. 
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4. Wentworth Woodhouse 


Both landscapes exemplify the way in which strategic investment in the economics and 
aesthetics of improvement was integral to the process of dynastic elevation. Yet investment 
in conspicuous display not only signified commercial and aesthetic profit, it also elevated 
the perception of status in ways that were distinctively valuable to each dynasty. For the 
Lascelleses, it represented the naturalness of the aristocratic status of a rapidly elevated 
bourgeois family.'* For the Watson-Wentworths, it demonstrated the patriotism of estab- 
lished aristocrats. 

At Wentworth Woodhouse, the palatial house (Fig. 4) was designed by Henry Flitcroft 
and later restyled by John Carr.'* In addition to the house, conspicuous display was exem- 


3 Arguably, it also demonstrated an astute responsiveness to the moral climate generated by the bour- 
geois antislavery movement, through the timely shift of conspicuous investment and income from the slave 
economy to agriculture. 

' Wentworth Woodhouse camouflages two houses in one building. When Thomas Wentworth, later 
first marquess of Rockingham, inherited in 1723 he had a west-facing baroque house and garden constructed 
(1724-29). He then built a second, east-facing Palladian front (principally 1730-39, completed 1772), which, 
at 606 feet, has become notorious as the longest country house facade in England. The reasons for this are 
addressed in Eyres, “Wentworth Woodhouse,’ 78-82. Charles Watson-Wentworth inherited on his father’s 
death in 1750. Although the second marquess died prematurely in 1782, while in office as prime minister, he 
had already commissioned John Carr to restyle the wings and raise their height by a story (1782-84). 





5. Overview of Wentworth Woodhouse (photo: courtesy of New Arcadian Press, from the New Arcadian 
Journal 31/32 [1991], drawing by Chris Broughton) 


6. Keppel’s Column, 
Wentworth Woodhouse 
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7. Rockingham Mausoleum, 
Wentworth Woodhouse 





plified by the view of the horizon, which was triangulated by eyecatchers that bounded a 
sylvan panorama, where flourished productive investments in timber and arable and live- 
stock farming. These eyecatchers are all identified in the overview (Fig. 5): the Hoober 
Stand is on the right, Keppel’s Column on the left, and the Rockingham Mausoleum in the 
foreground. It is the titles of, and the inscriptions on and within, these monuments that 
illuminate the geopolitical and imperial domain inhabited by the second marquess of 
Rockingham, who was twice prime minister. The Hoober Stand (Fig. 3) had been de- 
signed by Henry Flitcroft and erected, ca. 1748, to celebrate the triumph of the Hanoverian 
monarchy, at home, over the Jacobite rebellion at Culloden, and abroad, through the terms 
of the treaty that concluded the War of Austrian Succession. Both Keppel’s Column and 
the Rockingham Mausoleum were designed by John Carr. The Column, of ca. 1778 (Fig. 
6), now surmounts Admiral’s Crest, a cul-de-sac within a housing estate. It celebrated both 
the Royal Navy and defeat of the ministerially engineered courtmartial of Admiral Keppel, 
a notable Rockingham Whig who had declared his intention to defend his country against 
French invasion but not to prosecute war against the American colonists. The Rockingham 
Mausoleum, ca. 1788 (Fig. 7), commemorated a statesman whose two premierships were 
occasioned by reconciliation with the Americans due to the failure of royal policy.The first 
repealed the inflammatory Stamp Act in 1766.The second, in 1782, negotiated peace with 
the American republic after failure of the royal attempt to subdue the colonists by con- 
quest. 
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The political symbolism of the Hoober Stand and Keppel’s Column was comple- 
mented by their function as prospect towers, from whose summits the visitor could enjoy 
the proprietorial view over a capitalized landscape of improvement." This patrician hus- 
bandry was sung as being worthy of Virgil’s Georgics in the verses of Occassional Draught on 
the Gardens at Wentworth House of ca. 1740. However, as this poem was a privately dedicated 
and anonymous holographic manuscript,’® it was to be the extensive entry in Arthur Young’s 
1770 Six Month’s Tour through the North of England, which publicly promoted the second 
marquess as an improving and patriotic agriculturalist.'’ Whereas it was Young’s text and 
illustrations that constructed these meanings for Wentworth Woodhouse, those for Harewood 
were generated by patronage of watercolor painters, especially Thomas Girtin and J. M. W. 
Turner. 

For his own purposes, Young was keen to represent Wentworth Woodhouse as a plu- 
ralistic spectacle, a “bird’s-eye landscape” over which “the eye is continually feasted with an 
exceeding fine and various prospect.”'* He emphasized that this elite domain encompassed 
“a prospect of valleys all scattered with villages; with cultivated hills arising on every side 
to the clouds: the house appears in the center of nine or ten vast hanging and other woods. . . 
temples are scattered over the scene. ...This view ... exhibits Arcadian scenes smiling with 
cultivation and endless in variety.”'!? Young articulated the integration of the aesthetic and 
functional components of an improved estate. Similar integration on the Harewood estate 
was acknowledged by another visitor: “At the seat of Edwin Lascelles, the foreground of 
the back front is softened down by Mr. Brown to a fine piece of water in a masterly stile. 
The ground above the house is still unfinished, but the whole country forms a theatre of 
ornamental farms.””° By the turn of the century, and in the same year that Girtin painted 
Harewood, John Lawrence’s practical manual on estate management could emphasize the 
theatricality of the conspicuous display of that elite spectacle known as the landscape 
garden: “There cannot be more interesting objects of view, in a park, than well-chosen 
flocks and herds, nor more appropriate to the rural scene, than their voices.” He also urged 
that parks, together with the home farm, be developed as a “theatre ... for the display of all 
the notable varieties of experimental husbandry:’?! At Wentworth Woodhouse, the agricul- 


'S For a fuller discussion of the prospect tower and the proprietorial view, see Michael Charlesworth, 
“Elevation and Succession: The Representation of Jacobite and Hanoverian Politics in the Landscape Gardens 
of Wentworth Castle and Wentworth Woodhouse,’ New Arcadian Journal 31/32 (1991):7-74, and Michael 
Charlesworth,’Thomas Sandby Climbs the Hoober Stand:The Politics of Panoramic Drawing in Eighteenth- 
Century Britain,” Art History 19, no. 2 (1996):247—-66. 

'¢ Anonymous, undated; see Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, M9/22 (Sheffield Archives). 

” Arthur Young, A Six Month’s Tour through the North of England, 2d ed., 4 vols. (London, 1770), 1: 
245-316. 

Young, A Six Month’s Tour, 1:269. 

 Tbid., 266. 

2° Edmund Witts, Journal of a Tour (1777), cited in David Lambert, ed., Report no. 4, Record of Documentary 
Sources (York: Centre for the Conservation of Historic Parks and Gardens, 1991), 82. 

2! John Lawrence, The Modern Land Steward (London, 1801), 100, cited in Williamson, Polite Landscapes, 
122. Williamson notes that Harewood was one of the rare park landscapes beautified by improved breeds of 
cattle rather than sheep. 
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8. Plows and hoes used at Wentworth Woodhouse (photo: courtesy of Leeds Library and 
Information Service, from Arthur Young, A Six Month’s Tour through the North of 
England, 2d ed. [London, 1770], vol. 1, pl. V) 


tural “theater” of the elite, already embellished with temples and later with eyecatchers on 
the horizon, encompassed parkland for grazing and arable fields. It was the scale of this 
improved landscape, which signified the preeminence of the Watson-Wentworths as an 
aristocratic dynasty, that was emphasized by Arthur Young’s metonymic use of illustrations. 
As a complement to the park’s “well-chosen flocks and herds,” the “objects of view” that 
Young chose to illustrate were the plows and hoes that signified the “experimental hus- 
bandry” of the arable fields. The title page of A Six Month’s Tour states that the contents 
comprise “An Account of the Present State of Agriculture, Manufactures and Popula- 
tion ... Interspersed With Descriptions of the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry .. . Illus- 
trated with Copper Plates of such Instruments of Husbandry, as deserve to be generally 
known.’ Thus, the two illustrations to his chapter on Wentworth Woodhouse are signifi- 
cant. Rather than grazed and aesthetic parkland, Young chose to publish technical illustra- 
tions of the functional agricultural machinery that represented capital investment in im- 
provement and that stood as metonyms of the landscape (Fig. 8). Of the objects illustrated 
and whose merits are promoted in his text, Young identifies “Fig. 1” as a seed drill plow, 
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9. View to the south from Harewood House 


“Fig. 2” as a turnwrist plow, and “Fig. 3” and “Fig. 4” as horse-drawn hoes. His plate VI (not 
illustrated here) portrays a spiky roller and a combined plow and hoe. 

Representations of the elite agricultural theater at Harewood were constructed by 
watercolors that dramatized the park’s integration of aesthetic landscape with the func- 
tional characteristics of estate agriculture. At Harewood the vista to the south from the 
house is extant (Fig. 9). This encompasses a vale of pastures, which, floated by an extensive 
lake and punctuated both by woodland and clumps of trees, rises to skyline plantations that 
form a verdant wall embowering the landscape garden.” The gentrified merchant Edwin 
Lascelles had been ennobled as Lord Harewood in 1790. Although the peerage lapsed 
following his death in 1795 without a direct heir, the success with which Lord Harewood 
had engineered the upward mobility of the Lascelles dynasty may be registered by revival 
of the title in 1796 to ennoble the cousin and commoner who succeeded him. Thus, 
Edward Lascelles became Lord Harewood and in 1812 was further elevated as the first earl 
of Harewood. Both the house and the landscape symbolize this process because they rep- 


The view today remains substantially that of Capability Brown’s landscape. The horizon woods were 
largely planted for the first earl of Harewood in the early 19th century, possibly to the designs of Humphry 
Repton, who visited Harewood in 1800 and 1802. In particular, Repton designed the drive from the lofthouse 
gate to the house. 
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10. Harewood House from the southeast 


resent the investment in architecture, landscape gardening, and agriculture that character- 
ized an aristocratic landscape of improvement (Fig. 10). 

It had been Lancelot “Capability” Brown, who, by landscaping the kernel of this vale 
during the 1770s for Edwin Lascelles, had aestheticized the economic assets of deer, sheep, 
cattle, and timber making of them a pastoral whose capitalist poetic culminated in the 
eyecatching temple on the horizon. Envisioned by Brown and designed by John Carr, the 
Temple of Venus has long since vanished. It is recorded only on the estate map of 1796 and 
by certain drawings.” This Brownian vision of improvement was further aestheticized in 
the watercolors later commissioned by Viscount Harewood, son of the first earl, for the 
public rooms of the house. Executed by Thomas Girtin, J. M. W. Turner, Thomas Malton, 


°3 See Jonathan Teal, Map of the Townships of Harewood and Weardley, 1796, Harewood Archive (Leeds, West 
Yorkshire Archive Service). It is instructive to compare this map with the Map of the Manor of Harewood, 1698— 
99, Harewood Archive (Leeds, West Yorkshire Archive Service). Both maps are reproduced in Mary Mauchline, 
Harewood House (London: David and Charles, 1974), 18 and 112.The Temple of Venus is also documented in 
at least 2 drawings in the private collection of the earl and countess of Harewood. One, in which the land- 
scape appears to correlate with Thomas White’s map of 1766 (see Harewood estate office), is anonymous. The 
other, ca. 1825, is by Lady Sheffield (née Harriet Lascelles). Both are reproduced in Roger Turner, Capability 
Brown and the Eighteenth-Century English Landscape (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1985), 126. 
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and John Varley between 1788 and 1805,” the paintings of Harewood House portray a 
landscape of improvement at a time of heightened profitability. Accelerated by the de- 
mands of population growth and continuous warfare between 1793 and 1815, the price of 
cereals had more than doubled and rents increased by 70 to 90 percent.” These paintings 
dramatized the agricultural theater of the elite by constructing representations of the estate’s 
topography within the convention of “the Beautiful.” This, in John Brewer’s summary, is 
differentiated from “the Picturesque” and “the Sublime” as “‘a carefully controlled, extensive 
vista, an improved Brownian landscape of the country house and its intensively cultivated 
lands.”?° 

The watercolors of Girtin and Turner fulsomely aestheticized Brown’s landscape. In 
their portraits of Harewood’s house and parkland (Figs. 11, 12), the artists succeeded in 
combining one of the traditional functions of topographical painting, which was to cel- 
ebrate conspicuous display,”’ with the poetic license of fashionable romanticism in order to 
dramatize the natural presence of the dynasty, as symbolized by the architecture of Carr’s 
house within Brown’s quintessentially English and aristocratic landscape garden. Both art- 
ists emphasized the lush productivity of the watered and timbered vale upon whose green- 
swards grazed contented flocks of deer and sheep, and they contrasted this with the uncul- 
tivated moorland beyond. Girtin highlighted different nuances in the complementary pair 
of watercolors that he painted in 1801. In one (Fig. 11), he located the house within an 
evening pastoral charged with a lyric fusion of weather and shadow. The other, Harewood 
House from the Southwest (not illustrated here), presented a bucolic pastoral focused on har- 
vesting and plowing while the house was reduced to a distant eyecatcher. Romantic effect, 
rather than topographic detail, was the paramount concern. By way of contrast, Turner’s 


The work of David Hill has extensively documented that the subject matter of these watercolorists was 
stimulated by their tours of the north of England. In particular, Hill has documented not only their paintings 
of Harewood but also the role of Edward Lascelles, Viscount Harewood (son of the first earl), in the patronage 
of this new genre of landscape painting. See David Hill, Turner in Yorkshire (York: York City Art Gallery, 1980); 
idem, Turner in the North (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1996); idem, Harewood Masterpieces: 
English Watercolours and Drawings (Harewood: Harewood House Trust, 1995); and idem, Thomas Girtin, Genius in 
the North (Harewood: Harewood House Trust, 1999). 

5 Colley, Britons, 158. 

6 Brewer, The Pleasures of the Imagination, 649-50. 

°7Tn his introduction to Eric Shanes, Turner’s Picturesque Views in England and Wales, 1825-38 (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1979), 5, Andrew Wilton discusses the component parts of topographical painting during 
the 1780s. He cites one of the principle subjects as the country house: “A brand-new country house could be 
shown in its grounds, with formal gardens, timber-yielding woods, lakes, cornfields, and industrious gardeners, 
woodmen, shepherds, harvesters at work. The idea, most gratifying to landowners, went back to the large 
painted house-portraits, projected in bird’s-eye view by countless hack viewmakers, often of Dutch origin, 
throughout the seventeenth century.’ The Britannia Ilustrata of 1707, by Johannes Kip and Leonard Knyff, is a 
notable example of this topographical tradition of country house and garden portraits, and the numbers of 
artists who participated in its development during the 18th century are legion. The works of the oil painter 
Balthazar Nebot and the watercolorist Thomas Robbins may be regarded as representative of the middle years 
of the century. Both Girtin and Turner engaged in this practice, and with other aspects of topographical 
painting, during the 1790s. While the premature death of Girtin in 1802, at 27, foreclosed his promising 
development, Turner exploited the genre to his financial advantage throughout his career. See also Shanes, 
Turner’s Rivers, Harbours and Coasts (London: Chatto and Windus, 1981). 





11. Harewood House from the southeast, watercolor by Thomas Girtin, 1801 
(photo: courtesy of the Harewood House Trust) 
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12. Harewood House from the southeast, watercolor by J. M.W. Turner, 1798 
(photo: courtesy of the Harewood House Trust) 
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paintings specifically set out to enumerate the economic assets of sheep, cattle, deer, and 
timber, and also the agricultural trades of the swains who serviced this Arcadia (Fig. 12). 

Moreover, aristocratic status was further emphasized by the predominance of oak 
trees in the foreground of each of Turner’s paintings (Fig. 12). These utilized the iconogra- 
phy of a patriotic and progressive aristocracy in the context of the Great War. The familiar 
symbolism of the oak was resonant with a constellation of associations: of the aristocracy as 
the bulwark of both society and the constitution, of the apparent longevity of this particu- 
lar patrician dynasty, of the wooden walls of the warships of the Royal Navy, of the 
patriotism of timber production on aristocratic estates, of the hearts of oak possessed by 
British sailors—hence of the rule by an aristocratic elite that ensured Britain’s naval and 
constitutional supremacy. It must be emphasized that these paintings are not isolated ex- 
amples. Turner’s topographical watercolors regularly engaged with the national emergency 
of the Great War by incorporating signifiers of mobilization, defiance, and triumph.” In 
the case of Harewood, Turner’s oaken symbolism not only confirmed the status of the 
rapidly elevated Lascelles dynasty but impsarted an additional charge to the patriotic status 
of its aristocratic husbandry.” 

A generation earlier, Arthur Young had similarly accorded Rockingham an 
aristocratically oaken tribute in his discussion of the parkland approach to the palatial 
house at Wentworth Woodhouse.*” This acknowledgment was characteristic of Young’s 
representation of Rockingham and of his agenda in general, which was to associate innova- 
tive agriculture with the elite rather than with gentry and yeomen farmers who openly 
embraced bourgeois entrepreneurialism.*! Young’s representations of Wentworth Woodhouse, 
which presented the second marquess as a patriotic aristocrat dedicated to serving the 
national interest as statesman and agriculturalist, were specific to the contemporary politi- 
cal context. In view of the earlier discussion of Linda Colley’s analyses, it is not unexpected 
that Young’s representations reveal a shift in notions of patriotism. On the one hand, the 
elevation of Thomas Wentworth as the first marquess of Rockingham and Edwin Lascelles 
as Lord Harewood has been seen to have been a political reward for a sort of patriotism that 
entailed loyalty to the crown and the king’s ministers. On the other hand, Young also 
celebrated the second marquess of Rockingham, who, as leader of the principal and con- 
sistent opposition coterie, embodied an apparently problematic patriotism. While ideologi- 
cally loyal to the crown, Rockingham opposed the king’s ministers, and hence the king, 
particularly over royal policy toward the American colonists. It was through the repeal of 
the Stamp Act in 1766 that Rockingham was popularly regarded as having saved Britain by 


8 See Shanes, Turner’s Picturesque Views in England and Wales, and Turner’s Rivers, Harbours and Coasts, for 
detailed discussions of the symbolism of the topographical watercolors and of Turner’s lucrative business 
relationships with London publishers. 

?° For a broader discussion of this symbolism, see Patrick Eyres, “Fleets, Forests and Follies: Supremacy 
of the Seas and of the Eye,” New Arcadian Journal 35/36 (1993):8-23. 

Young, A Six Month’s Tour, 1:262. 

3! See, for example, Gainsborough’s painting, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews (National Gallery, London), ca. 1750, 
in which this gentry couple is portrayed in the midst of the improved agricultural landscape of the estate. 
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averting colonial rebellion and, thus, in Burke’s phrase, restoring “concord to its empire.” 


It was this context that informed Young’s representations, both of Rockingham and of the 
landscape of the Wentworth Woodhouse estate, by conjoining the patriotism of the aristo- 
cratic statesman with that of the elite agricultural improver. In so doing, Young proposed 
that the elite should distinguish between Rockingham’s patriotism and the debased, mob 
patriotism that hailed the potentially ephemeral success of the military hero: “Much does 
this neighbourhood owe to so patriotic a design which was truly planned with judgement 
and executed with spirit. Much more genuine fame ought to attend such an action, than 
the gaining a score of battles: The senseless rabble may praise a military hero; it belongs to 
the few to venerate the spirited cultivator.’*? Rockingham’s representation as the reconcilia- 
tory patriot-statesman was to be further, and pointedly, emphasized by an inscription in the 
Mausoleum at Wentworth Woodhouse, this time in relation to his initiation of peace talks 
in 1782, after defeat in the American war that had begun in 1775: 


No fields of blood, by laurels ill repaid, 

No plundered provinces disturb his shade: 

But white-robed peace compos’d his closing eyes, 
And join’d with soft humility her sighs.*4 


The phrase “‘closing eyes” refers to the premature death of Rockingham in the same year 
(1782) that his second term as prime minister had begun and before the completion of the 
peace treaty (1783). These representations were prompted by the need to reconstruct 
Rockingham’s patriotism because of his controversial role as an opposition leader. Simi- 
larly, it was for this reason that Young published the inscription on the Hoober Stand, in 
order to complement his politically motivated portrait of the second marquess as an im- 
proving and patriotic agriculturalist.** This enabled him to identify Rockingham as the 


» Burke, inscription on the pedestal of Rockingham’s statue, Rockingham Mausoleum, Wentworth 
Woodhouse. Burke’s inscription is cited as having been derived from his “Speech on American Taxation,” 19 
April 1774, in Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, eds., Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1973), 20:962.The Stamp Act of 1765 was an attempt by the ministry of George Grenville to impose a 
tax on legal transactions in the American colonies. To American and British Whigs it epitomized the tyranny 
of a government determined to tax subjects who were excluded from representation in Parliament. It was also 
regarded as the most provocative of a series of fiscal impositions that had begun before the end of the Seven 
Years War and generated a response in the colonies that appeared openly rebellious. 

Young, A Six Month’s Tour, 1:283. 

** Frederick Montagu, inscription on the pedestal of Rockingham’s statue, Rockingham Mausoleum, 
Wentworth Woodhouse. See Stephen and Lee, Dictionary of National Biography, 20:962, for the proposal that the 
pedestal is inscribed with Rockingham’s eulogy by Burke. However, Stephen Hird, The Wentworth Monuments 
(Rotherham: Rotherham MBC, 1994), 12, proposes that the prose is by Burke and the verse by Frederick 
Montagu. Burke and Montagu were among the Rockingham Whigs commemorated by a portrait bust. 

In order to emphasize the patriotism of the second marquess’s agricultural and political achievements, 
Young chose to marginalize the first marquess’s investment in agricultural improvement. See Eyres, “Wentworth 
Woodhouse,” 112. 
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embodiment of the dynasty’s continuing ideological loyalty to the Protestant Succession 
and the Hanoverian monarchy. 

Investment in the capitalization of these landscapes of elevation and improvement 
was culturally articulated through landscape design and architecture, through the texts in- 
scribed on monuments, through commentaries published in books, and through sculpture 
and painting. The representations produced by these various art forms clearly celebrate, 
through an aesthetic of profit, aristocratic dynasties immersed in the spirit of capitalism. 
However, these representations appear to exclude aristocratic and bourgeois interaction 
and to claim such improvement as an exclusively aristocratic concern. How, then, can we 
discuss these landscape gardens as sites of bourgeois and aristocratic cultural encounter? 
The answer lies in what was omitted from these representations and in what can be eluci- 
dated by the contextual framework supplied by estate archives, dynastic histories, and histo- 
riographical and theoretical material. It is through these sources that a range of entrepre- 
neurial activity can be identified for discussion. This activity comprises interrelationships 
between the entrepreneurialism practised by yeomen farmers, by aristocrats patronizing 
agricultural reform, by merchants and industrialists, and by such cultural professionals as 
architects, landscape designers, writers, and artists. In particular we can identify the aristo- 
cratic immersion in capitalism and improvement as the product of embourgeoisement. 


I 


It was the entrepreneurial activities of gentry and yeoman farmers, particularly in East 
Anglia, that established the models of innovative agricultural practice appropriated by pro- 
gressive aristocrats. Similarly, these aristocrats entrepreneurially developed the agricultural 
and timber resources of their estates and their industrial potential. At Wentworth Woodhouse 
this potential lay in coal. The Watson-Wentworths’ investment in mining demonstrates not 
only an encounter between capitalist aristocracy and bourgeois industrialists, through com- 
mercial response to the demand for fuel generated by the expansion of manufacturing in 
Sheffield, but also a bourgeois enterprise that made coal mining the predominant source of 
estate income during the early nineteenth century. Equally, the gentrified merchant Edwin 
Lascelles applied a thrifty accountant’s scrutiny to investment in his estate, so that improve- 
ment of his Yorkshire land may be seen to complement the family’s continued mercantile 
banking enterprise in London, which financed the requirements of the owners of West 
Indian sugar plantations for loans, commodities, and skilled labor. 

Aristocratic and bourgeois encounters also occurred through the entrepreneurialism 
of middle-class professionals, which, by fulfilling the market’s demand for consultancy ser- 
vices, was instrumental in constructing the representations of both landscapes. By midcentury, 
the quintessentially English and aristocratic landscape, imbued with the resonance of dy- 
nastic longevity, had been commodified and could be purchased through the services of 
such cultural professionals as architects and landscape gardeners. Nonetheless, the examples 
of Harewood and Wentworth Woodhouse provide evidence of distinct ways of construct- 
ing such a commodity. Harewood exemplifies how rapid upward mobility through rein- 
vestment of commercial wealth in land, agriculture, and the conspicuous display of house 
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13. Harewood House from the southwest 


and garden was the key, not only to the transformation of a bourgeois mercantile family 
into an aristocratic dynasty in the course of two generations but also to the importation of 
entrepreneurial practices into the aristocracy. 

Capability Brown, John Carr, and J. M.W. Turner, for example, all developed practices 
that provided services in response to the market’s demand for conspicuous consumption 
and display. Thus, Edwin Lascelles’s commissioning of Brown and Carr for landscape and 
architectural design and Robert Adam and Thomas Chippendale for interiors and furni- 
ture were best-on-the-market purchases that achieved the need for fashionable and con- 
spicuous display integral to the process of improvement (Fig. 13). Similarly, the later com- 
missions from artists such as Turner did not simply display the successfully improved estate 
within the public rooms of the house but enabled the dynasty to indulge in patronage of a 
new art form, watercolor landscape painting. The commissioning of these watercolors rep- 
resents a significant point in the transformation of the separate Gawthorpe and Harewood 
estates into the unified and improved Harewood, a transformation that had been under- 
taken in successive phases: from 1759-71, the house and interiors were executed; from 
1772-81, Capability Brown enlarged the lake and engineered the landscape garden; from 
1782-91, pleasure gardens and garden buildings were constructed. The 1790s were marked 
by the commission of documentation, including maps by Jonathan Teal in 1796 and the 
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14. Gawthorpe Hall, anonymous watercolor, ca. 1720 
(photo: courtesy of the Harewood House Trust) 


watercolors of Girtin, Malton, Turner, and Varley.*° A comparison between a ca. 1720 wa- 
tercolor of Gawthorpe Hall (Fig. 14) and one of Turner’s of 1798 views of Harewood 
House (Fig. 12) is revealing. The two works represent the before and after of Lascelles’s 
purchase of the professional makeover of the Harewood landscape. Carr’s Palladian villa 
was built uphill from Gawthorpe Hall, which was demolished in 1771, roughly midway 
between it and the church. The land immediately below the hall became flooded when 
Brown enlarged the lake. In celebrating this transformation, the watercolors commissioned 
by Viscount Harewood both represent the ‘aristocratization’ of this terrain and contribute 
to the increased status of watercolor landscape painting. 

While Edwin Lascelles invested in professional expertise, Arthur Young chose to rep- 
resent Rockingham in the role of the aristocratic amateur. In his promotion of Rockingham 
and Wentworth Woodhouse, Young tellingly sneers at the commodification of landscape 
gardening and the vogue for calling in a designer: 


Nature is studied much at Wentworth but Art has heightened, decorated and im- 


proved all it touches. For such attempts no slight genius is requisite. Valleys have 


36 Subsequently, in 1843, Sir Charles Barry was commissioned to restyle the house, add another story, 
and, in collaboration with William Andrews Nesfield, construct the south terrace garden. 
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been floated with water, hills crowned with woods and temples appear at every 
scene. Riches will do all these. The money of one man may purchase the taste of another. But 
all that Lord Rockingham has yet done as well as the noble plans that he has 
sketched and begun to execute are totally of his own designs and instance certainly 
his taste but not his compliance to fashion.°’ 


Nonetheless, to be one’s own landscape gardener required an astute appreciation of what 
was fashionable and practical in landscape design, combined with a self-interested appro- 
priation of the practices of the bourgeois professional. In a similar vein, the interrelation- 
ship between Rockingham and Young proved to be mutually advantageous. 

Arthur Young, by choosing aristocratic subjects for his commentaries on the art and 
agriculture of country estates in his Tours, associated innovative farming with the elite. 
Moreover, the illustrations of Wentworth Woodhouse in A Six Month’s Tour emphasized the 
patriotic utilitarianism of the statesman-agriculturalist. Despite Young’s agenda, historians 
have attributed to him a significant role in the entrepreneurial projection of bourgeois 
processes from the city into the countryside; John Brewer, for example, has commented, 
“The same institutions—clubs, periodicals and magazines—that had shaped the literary 
world informed changes in farming practices.” Of these, Brewer identifies Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture (46 vols., London, 1784-1815) as “the famous improving periodical of the day.” 
While Brewer acknowledges that “the influence of these journals and organisations on 
agricultural practice was questioned at the time and remains questionable,” he concludes 
that “it is beyond doubt that they propagated a new attitude towards the land and its 
cultivation, a mentality powerfully committed to improvement.’** The questioning of Young 
was characterized by the rivalry between himself and William Marshall. In contradiction, 
Marshall championed those gentry and yeomen farmers who were excluded by Young and 
asserted that they were the majority who ensured the profitability of English farming.” 
The Marshall—Young debate constitutes part ofa discourse of agricultural entrepreneurialism 
and highlights a protracted encounter between aristocratic and bourgeois models. While 
Young favored the former, Marshall was dismissive of aristocratic amateurism in favor of 
bourgeois professionalism. 

Brown, Carr, and Turner were all commissioned to embellish Harewood. Indeed, Carr 
was retained by both the Harewood and Wentworth Woodhouse estates as architectural 
consultant. Since his work for Wentworth Woodhouse, which continued for almost fifty 
years, commenced ca. 1760, well before the publication of A Six Month’s Tour, it contradicts 
Young’s representation of Rockingham as the aristocratic amateur, unbesmirched by the 
vulgarity of buying into bourgeois practices. Carr’s retainer also illuminates the participa- 
tion of Rockingham’ successor, the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, in the process of buying into 
a commodified landscape through his subsequent engagement of Humphry Repton.”” 


37Young, A Six Month’s Tour, 1:270. 

38 Brewer, The Pleasures of the Imagination, 624—25, 690. 

»° This rivalry is summarized in Eyres, “Wentworth Woodhouse,” 106-7. 

“ In 1790 Humphry Repton was commissioned to embellish the Doric Temple and the Rockingham 
Mausoleum with plantations and to make alterations to the lakes. 





16. Station Row, Elsecar, Wentworth Woodhouse 
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Similarly, Carr’s appointment identifies the entrepreneurialism of both Rockingham and 
Fitzwilliam, as well as Lascelles. Through Carr’s role as consultant to both estates, he was to 
pioneer a holistic approach to architectural practice in Britain. It encompassed the palatial 
accommodation of the country house, the humbler cottage for estate employees, and utili- 
tarian buildings for agricultural, industrial, and emblematic purposes, realizing the improv- 
ing agenda of his capitalist patrons. The presence of agricultural workers in Turner’s paint- 
ings of the Harewood parkland combined traditional staffage with particular agricultural 
tasks. These paintings were executed at the same time as the construction of the model 
village, which John Jewel was to promote as a unique innovation in his 1819 History and 
Antiquities of Harewood. Thus, the all-inclusive programs of estate architecture exemplify 
another aspect of entrepreneurial activity, a self-interested and benevolent investment in 
the workforce through housing. 

Models of interrelation between bourgeois and aristocratic entrepreneurialism were 
already evident on agricultural estates and in the textile industry. Although aristocratic 
patrons of improvement appear to have pioneered purpose-built accommodation for estate 
workers early in the century, as Sir Robert Walpole did at New Houghton during the 
1720s, by the 1780s the practice was also visible in industrial contexts. Examples include 
David Dale’s and Robert Owen’s model textile villages at Catrine and New Lanark and 
Henry Strutt’s village for his textile workers at Belper. For the Wentworth Woodhouse 
estate, Carr built terraced cottages for miners: four at Skyershall in 1797 (Fig. 15) and, in 
1799, the larger terrace of ten cottages at Elsecar known as Station Row (Fig. 16)."’ Be- 
tween 1796 and 1812, Carr rebuilt the village outside the triumphal entrance to Harewood 
as a new and enlarged paternalistic model village (Figs. 17, 18). Similarly, Rockingham and 
Fitzwilliam, like Strutt at Belper, exploited the farming resources of Wentworth Woodhouse 
to provide dairy produce to feed the growing industrial workforce, and this practice was 
recommended in professional pattern books of architectural designs for farm buildings and 
workers’ cottages, such as those published by Lightoler, Loudon, and Plaw. These develop- 
ments at Harewood and Wentworth Woodhouse were concurrent with the Great War and 
represented the epitome of the benevolent improvement that was stimulated by domestic 
and foreign pressures. On the one hand, they responded to the challenge of meritocratic, 
postrevolutionary France and the anxiety that estate workers might become infected by the 
zeal to emulate egalitarian ideals. On the other, I would propose, economic self-interest and 
the desire to retain power responded to the challenge from a self-motivated bourgeoisie 
that aristocrats should display a responsibly utilitarian patriotism to validate their fitness to 
rule. Both of these stimuli may be further exemplified at Wentworth Woodhouse. 

It is instructive to note a text that clarifies the self-interested motives of Fitzwilliam as 
a benevolent paternalist when he was confronted by the subversiveness of working-class 
republicanism during 1791: 


“The valley below Skyershall was flooded to form the reservoir that fed the Elsecar branch of the 
Dearne and Dove Canal. Opened in 1798, the branch canal transported coal from the recently sunk Elsecar 
New Colliery. 


17. Tiiumphal Arch and 
Harewood Village 








18. Harewood Village 
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I hear there is a club at Sheffield of a political nature: its object is a new represen- 
tation & it takes its principles from Mr. Paine’s pamphlet—as this leads to nothing 
short of the overthrow of all Law, the subversion of all order, & the introduction of 
anarchy, with its necessary concomitants, violence, outrage, & misery to all classes 
and descriptions of men, for God’s sake discountenance the very earliest appear- 
ance of anything of the sort, should it migrate to our neighbourhood: you cannot 
be a better citizen but by so doing—we must not be led astray by the plausibility of 
the dress in which it is presented to us: it wears the mask of Liberty, but that is all it 
has of Liberty in its composition: its essence is Tyranny.” 


The concerns articulated in Fitzwilliam’s letter to his steward provide a political context for 
the philanthropic investment in miners’ housing. The letter illustrates an aristocratic self- 
interested response to threatened economic imperatives by the social control of benevolent 
paternalism. Just as Jewel promoted Lascelles’s paternalism at Harewood, so too the com- 
missioner for mines, in 1845, commended similar benevolence by the fourth and fifth earls 
Fitzwilliam. Development of the colliery village of Elsecar, initiated for the fourth earl by 
Carr during the 1790s, had continued through the nineteenth century. Carr’s Station Row 
of 1799 was among the four groups of terraces that the 1845 report focused on. Similarly, 
a bourgeois concern for utilitarian fitness for the purpose of government is evident in 
Burke’s inscription within the Rockingham Mausoleum. 

The Mausoleum epitomized the Whig landscape of patriotism and profit at Wentworth 
Woodhouse. Since the second marquess was entombed in the family vault in York Minster, 
the Mausoleum was not a place of burial but a shrine to the Rockingham Whigs. This 
intimate sculpture gallery was designed as eulogy to Rockingham’s patrician statesmanship 
through the interrelation of the lifesize statue of the party leader by Joseph Nollekens with 
the pedestal inscriptions of Edmund Burke and Frederick Montagu* and with the eight 
portrait busts of the principal members of the coterie (Fig. 19).The latter, situated in wall 
niches, were executed by Nollekens, Bacon, Carrachi, and Hickey.** The exterior inscrip- 
tion identifies the monument as a paean to the senatorial agriculturalist-—“This Monu- 


” Letter, fourth Earl Fitzwilliam to Benjamin Hall, 6 December 1791, Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, 
MF102, Stw. P. 3(v)-20 (Sheffield Archives). The letter had been written in response to the popularity of Tom 
Paine’s Rights of Man, which had been published earlier in the year, and in the wake of the Sheffield Riot that 
July, when the jail had been stormed, prisoners liberated, and the houses of two establishment figures burnt. 
One of the participants was subsequently hanged at York. The political turbulence in Sheffield during the 
1790s may be regarded as a spur to Fitzwilliam’s benevolence. After the disturbances of 1795, during which 
rioters were run down in the streets of Sheffield by a cavalry charge, barracks were built in the town to house 
a permanent cavalry garrison. 

* For a discussion of the authorship of the inscriptions, see note 34. 

“The busts of Fox, Lee, Montagu, and Saville are by Nollekens; those of Cavendish and Portland are by 
John Bacon. The contradictory information about the sculptors who executed the other two busts remains a 
gray area in research into sculpture in Georgian Britain. The bust of Keppel is by one Joseph Carrachi, who 
also appears to have been known as “Ceracchi” or “Cirachi”; see Rupert Gunnis, Dictionary of British Sculptors, 
1660-1851 (London: Abbey Library, 1968), 89.The bust of Burke is by Hickey, referred to as William in the 
Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, but called John in Gunnis, Dictionary, 199, and James in Margaret Whinney, 
Sculpture in Britain, 1530-1830 (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1964), 171. 
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19. Portrait busts of Admiral Augustus Keppel and Charles James Fox, 
Rockingham Mausoleum, Wentworth Woodhouse 


ment was Erected by William Earl Fitzwilliam 1788 To the Memory of Charles Marquis of 
Rockingham”—and constitutes a gesture of gratitude from the nephew, the fourth Earl 
Fitzwilliam, who was financially and politically empowered by inheritance of the estate. 
This monument becomes animated by the contexts of patriotism and improvement 
that I outlined at the outset. Within this shrine, which is infused with the spirit of capitalism 
and the aesthetics of profit, a sculptural encounter intimates that interaction between bour- 
geois and aristocrat that did not simply operate within this landscape but was at the heart of 
the establishment. The Roman dress of the eight Rockingham Whigs commemorated by 
the portrait busts confers upon them senatorial status. Yet three had originated in the middle 
classes, each representative of a key professional role: namely, the political secretary, as signi- 
fied by Edmund Burke; the lawyer, as exemplified by John Lee; and the career naval officer, 
as embodied by Admiral Keppel (Fig. 19). The lifesize statue of Rockingham stands as the 
centerpiece in the contemporary aristocratic dress of a peer of the realm and Knight of the 
Garter (Fig. 20). Statue and inscriptions offer a microcosmic representation of his fame in 
contrast to the rather different representation articulated by the surrounding landscape of 
improvement.*” Completed in 1792 (with the sculpture installed between 1789 and ca. 
1793), the Mausoleum functions within a broader sphere of representation. Erected by a 
dynasty noted for progressive improvement, it stands as a pantheon of contemporary wor- 


* Rockingham’s significance, symbolized in the landscape of Wentworth Woodhouse by the dominance 
of the Mausoleum as a horizon eyecatcher, was represented by the before-and-after illustrations in Humphry 
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20. Statue and portrait busts, Rockingham Mausoleum, 
Wentworth Woodhouse 


thies who exemplified a reconstructed elite, fit for government by virtue of birth or as- 
similation from the professional bourgeoisie. Burke’s inscribed representation of Rockingham 
as an “inflexible patriot,’ offered a warning to the Fitzwilliams as the succeeding dynasty 
and to the elite in general that they must take up the mantle of aristocratic responsibility: 


Repton’s Red Book. These are reproduced in Dorothy Stroud, Humphry Repton (London: Country Life, 
1962), 32. 
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Let his successors, who daily behold this monument, 
Consider that it was not built to entertain the eye, but to 
Instruct the mind. Let them reflect that their conduct 
Will make their glory, or their reproach. Let them feel, 
That similarity of manners, not proximity of blood, gives 
Them an interest in this statue. 


The emphasis of this extract on dynastic instruction is strikingly bourgeois in its didacti- 
cism. Legitimized by the fourth earl, the apparently antidynastic tone confirms the assimi- 
lation of bourgeois values into a progressive and utilitarian aristocracy that had recon- 
structed itself after the humiliating loss of the American colonies, facing both the middle- 
class challenge to its authority and the republican threat from revolutionary France. 

The parallel between the landscape gardens at Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood 
is signified by the Rockingham Mausoleum and by the contemporary watercolors of 
Harewood House. Both constitute representations that pastoralize entrepreneurial practices 
within a capitalist Arcadia. Both Rockingham and Lascelles were empowered by 
embourgeoisement as entrepreneurial and capitalist aristocrats who embodied the utilitar- 
ian modernity of a progressive aristocracy. In the case of Rockingham and his Fitzwilliam 
successors at Wentworth Woodhouse, embourgeoisement was achieved by appropriation, 
whereas the elevation of the Lascelles dynasty at Harewood imported commercial 
entrepreneurialism into the aristocracy. 


UI 


Having examined—within the specific contexts of patriotism and improvement— 
the landscape gardens at Wentworth Woodhouse and Harewood as cultural representations 
and their representation as such in various art forms, it is evident that these representations 
were constructed to promote aristocratic interests. It is also evident that these representa- 
tions were celebratory of aristocrats whose landscape gardens signified a conjunction of 
commercial profit and cultural display, and that their modernity necessitated a diversity of 
aristocratic and bourgeois interrelationships. The embourgeoisement of these dynasties as 
aristocratic capitalists came via the penetration of bourgeois culture into aristocratic prac- 
tices. Although the landscape garden at neither site provides visual evidence of bourgeois 
and aristocratic cultural encounters, the improvement of these estates through social and 
economic processes make apparent the embourgeoising commercial and entrepreneurial 
practices. Considering the politics of representation, in relation to garden history, has en- 
abled analysis of the cultural processes by which the garden was constructed to represent 
not only social, economic, and political identities but also class interrelationships. Clearly, 


“Edmund Burke, inscription on the pedestal of Rockingham’s statue, Rockingham Mausoleum, 
Wentworth Woodhouse. The full text of each inscription on the 4 faces of the pedestal are reproduced in 
Eyres, “Wentworth Woodhouse,” 100-103. 
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studies of the politics of representation are central to what has been termed the new garden 
history. 

Among the contributions that have helped to shape the new garden history are meth- 
odologies and theoretical perspectives drawn from other disciplines. In Polite Landscapes, 
Tom Williamson proposes that the new garden history has been stimulated by a variety of 
factors, in particular by the combination of scientific, textual, and theoretical modes of 
analysis. He notes, for example, the application of aerial photography and archaeological 
techniques to site analysis; the broadening of the field of study through enlargement of the 
canon beyond key aristocratic sites to encompass gardens of the gentry and middle classes; 
the acknowledgment of the role of landowners in garden design; and the identification of 
consumer groups, a development that has given fresh focus to social, economic, and politi- 
cal analyses.*” I would add to this that the new garden history carries the same theoretical 
resonance as the new art history, which, formulated during the 1970s, is one of the disci- 
plines that has contributed to our understanding of the politics of representation. Engage- 
ment with the politics of representation brings specific methodological advantages to the 
new garden history—prompting study of the processes through which visual culture is 
generated and suggesting analysis of representation in relation to the complex agenda of 
interests that informs the production of culturally specific ideological meanings.* In this 
way, study of the politics of representation offers a positive way forward. 


47 Williamson, Polite Landscapes, 4-9. 

‘8 The program of the 1999 symposium on landscape architecture at Dumbarton Oaks exemplified the 
new garden history in action. Equally, through its insistence on the examination of the politics of representa- 
tion, the New Arcadian Journal has been contributing to the new garden history over the past 15 years. 


The Culture of Horticulture: 
Class, Consumption, and Gender 


in the English Landscape Garden 





Mark Laird 


Formal and horticultural studies in garden history may appear remote to historians inter- 
ested in class, consumption, and gender. Yet, in reconstructing the forms and floral content 
of the Georgian pleasure ground in The Flowering of the Landscape Garden,' I stumbled upon 
much material that is relevant to issues of taste. One advantage of the book’s specialized 
methodology is that sundry particulars yield a framework distinct to the discipline. I hope, 
as John Evelyn might have expressed it, that out of the “enormous . .. heap” of details, “a 
Structure may indeed lift up its head, such as may stand the shock of Time.”? In this essay, I 
present my book’s central ideas under six headings. It acts as a primer to a case study that 
attempts to integrate horticultural and social issues within an organic and at times adventi- 
tious structure. Let me begin with the first and principal argument of the book (one 
developed in tandem with the reconstruction of planting at Painshill Park in Surrey, En- 
gland). 


1. The English landscape garden was not just a composition of undulating 
lawns, serpentine lakes, clumps of trees, and scattered follies. It was horticulturally 
differentiated and full of color; it was a flowery Elysium as much as an arena for 
hunting and productive farming. 


The fact that we see Capability Brown’s Petworth, for example, as a vast canvas of 
green owes much to overpowering scale, picturesque propaganda, and the passage of time 
(Fig. 1). To either side of the house and within the ha-ha, the pleasure ground was where 


I am very grateful to Michel Conan, John Harris, Elizabeth Hyde, and Ada Segre for help with this essay. 

"See Mark Laird, The Flowering of the Landscape Garden: English Pleasure Grounds, 1720-1800 (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1999). 

? T am referring here to John Dixon Hunt’s persuasive arguments in Greater Perfections: The Practice of 
Garden Theory (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2000), esp. 8 and 190-92, where he quotes from 
John Evelyn’s Acetaria, preface, and “To the Reader,” in Silva, 4th ed. (1706). 


1. Capability Brown’s proposal plan for 
Petworth, 1752, West Sussex Record 
Office, PHA 5177 (photo: Beaver 
Photography; reproduced by permission of 
Lord Egremont) 








2. Detail of pleasure ground in Capability Brown’s proposal plan for Petworth, 1752 
(photo: Beaver Photography; reproduced by permission of Lord Egremont) 
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Brown introduced intimate and dynamic gardening (Fig. 2). Today, tucked away and miss- 
ing its original flowers and flowering shrubs, the pleasure ground fails to command our 
attention; the enduring, minimalist aesthetic of the huge park corresponds to our precon- 
ceived notions and, perhaps more insidiously, to our modern taste. Horace Walpole’s ideo- 
logical agenda in The History of the Modern Taste in Gardening—linking the “natural” style of 
the Kentian and Brownian park to British liberty—helped shape these notions, while, sig- 
nificantly, his observations on Petworth’s pleasure ground in the “modern style” are long 
forgotten. 

Ever since the eighteenth century and right up to the present day, historians have been 
complicit in perpetuating what John Dixon Hunt calls Walpole’s staggering, single-handed 
“achievement” in distorting landscape architecture history.’ Indeed, unwittingly, they con- 
tinue to follow its “orthodoxy,” ignoring the many passages in History that qualify the 
ideological stance and that spring from practice rather than theory. Walpole’s suggestion 
that the landscape garden evolved from the medieval deer park is the one insight that 
appears to correspond to a modern, alternative narrative, and Walpole is given credit for this 
recognition.* But his observations on planting design are equally precise and discriminat- 
ing, in part because he was a practicing gardener. We should not forget that at Strawberry 
Hill he was obsessed by the horticultural arts:“my present and sole occupation is planting.” 
Hence, the central place I give to him and his shrubberies and flower gardens.” 

We can extract the following statements from Walpole’s History to sustain a narrative 
that corresponds to my principal argument. First, that the Duke of Argyle at Whitton 
contributed much to a “richness of colouring” that came from exotic trees and shrubs;° 
second, that the popularity of North American trees like the Weymouth pine (Pinus strobus) 
and acacia (Robinia pseudoacacia), although introduced prior to the landscape garden, only 
took off once taste no longer inclined to regularity; third, that Kent’s work at the Prince of 
Wales’s garden at Carlton House (under the influence of Pope) was significant in that 
change; fourth, that Kent’s plantings were stagey or theatrical—the clumps were “puny” 
because he “aimed at immediate effect, and planted not for futurity”; fifth, that regular 
features such as avenues could have value; sixth, that a family should try to “purloin a warm 
and ...old fashioned garden from the landscape designed for them by the undertaker in 


> See again Hunt, Greater Perfections, 208-12. For a wider discussion of Walpole’s narrative, see John 
Dixon Hunt, “Approaches (New and Old) to Garden History,’ in Perspectives on Garden Histories, ed. Michel 
Conan (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1999), 77—90; and in the same volume, Michael Leslie, “History 
and Historiography in the English Landscape Garden,” 91-106. 

* See John Dixon Hunt’s introduction to the edition based on the 1782 edition of Horace Walpole, The 
History of the Modern Taste in Gardening (New York: Ursus Press, 1995), 8-9. 

> See Laird, The Flowering, 163-77. Walpole’s letter of 29 August 1748 to Henry Seymour Conway, 
which I placed in the opening pages of the book, reads in full:“My present and sole occupation is planting, in 
which I have made great progress, and talk very learnedly with the nurserymen, except that now and then a 
lettuce run to seed overturns all my botany, as I have more than once taken it for a curious West Indian 
flowering shrub.” 

°See Walpole, The History, 46.The 7 statements that follow can be located on pages 46-47, 49-50, 52— 
53, and 56. 
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fashion”; seventh, that Charles Hamilton at Painshill created a “forest or savage garden” 
with exotic evergreens; and, most importantly, eighth, that Capability Brown produced 
beautiful shrubberies for Lord Egremont—“A specimen of what our gardens will be, may 
be seen at Petworth, where the portion of the park nearest the house has been allotted to 
the modern style.” 

Of course, at Petworth the flowering shrubs of the 1750s soon faded away, and by 
1810 one visitor saw instead “a heavy-timbered American forest.”’ In this context, Walpole 
pointed out that ornamental shrubs were only good for twenty years.’ Flowers could 
vanish in five. Thus transient flowers and enduring ideology have conspired to eradicate 
any memory of Brown’s true gardening—both at Petworth and elsewhere. 

Back in 1754, Brown was writing a specification for that pleasure ground: “all ye 
necessary preparations for Planting the Flowering Shrubs, Trees &c....up to the Seat where 
the Duchess of Somerset used to drink her Coffee ... making at the same Time proper 
preparations for Flowers.’ The nursery bills for plants delivered from 1753 to 1757 indi- 
cate the exotic nature of those plantings. Take the three Catalpa bignonioides, for example. 
Depicted by Mark Catesby in his Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, 
the catalpa exuded exoticism (Fig. 3). It had been transported from the land of the oriole 
just thirty years prior to Brown’s work at Petworth. Its gigantic sappy leaves, its porcelain 
flowers, and beanlike pods must have transported owner and visitor alike to other worlds. 
We have no pictorial image of Brown’s garden. But to picture the catalpa within a planting 
ensemble, we can turn to Thomas Robins’s watercolor of the contemporary pleasure ground 
at Woodside (Fig. 4). William Tomkins’s painting of the later Elysian Garden at Audley End 
further supports this revisionist view—the landscape garden of color and intricacy. My 
documentation of scores of other floriferous sites means that no one should ever dismiss 
the landscape garden again as “essentially a garden of form, in which color was considered 
as an accident.” '® The exoticism of foreign floras brings up a second important theme. 


2. The mania for North American pines and magnolias reflected a consuming 
fascination with the New World. 


Although it was never subject to wild speculation, this crazed fashion was reminiscent 
of the “tulipomania” of the seventeenth century. In its emphasis on flowering shrubs and 
trees with assorted conifers (Fig. 5), however, the mania eclipsed any former passion for 


7 For the full text of Louis Simond’s observations of 1810, see Laird, The Flowering, 170. 

8 Walpole, The History, 56. He qualified his praise of Brown’s pleasure ground at Petworth in these 
terms: “If there is a fault in so august a fragment of improved nature, it is, that the size of the trees are out of 
all proportion to the shrubs and accompanyments. In truth, shrubs should not only be reserved for particular 
spots and home delight, but are past their beauty in less than twenty years.” Walpole’s ambivalence toward the 
shrubbery is discussed in Laird, The Flowering, 164. 

° Laird, The Flowering, 136. 

© T am using the phrase employed in Brent Elliott’s excellent study, Victorian Gardens (London: B. T. 
Batsford, 1990), 49, merely to point to the pervasiveness of the view that the landscape garden was devoid of 
color. 





3. The catalpa tree and the bastard Baltimore, from 
Mark Catesby, The Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida, and the Bahama Islands (London, 
1731-43 [1729-47]), I: pl. 49 


4. Detail from Thomas Robins’s painting of 
Hugh Hamersley’s greenhouse garden at 
Woodside, late 1750s, private collection 
(photo: courtesy of John Harris) 
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5. Mark Catesby, Hortus 
Britanno-Americanus 
(London, 1763), plates 39—- 
42, showing, respectively, 
Oxydendrum arboreum 
(39), Robinia hispida (40), 
Myrica cerifera (41), and the 
leaves of Gleditsia 
triacanthos with the fruits of 
G. aquatica (photo: courtesy of 
I m" ! the Arnold Arboretum 

Ee Archives) 





flowers. Even the most fashionable florists’ flower of the Georgian era—the double hya- 
cinth—was outdone.'' It is a paradox that, while many of the North American herbaceous 
plants coming to Britain in the same period were better adapted to English conditions, they 
never acquired the status equivalent to their woody (and often languishing) cousins. The 
new taste for American shrubs helped create the dominant planting feature of the Georgian 
pleasure ground—the shrubbery. That poison ivy joined the list of coveted exotics indi- 
cates the degree of infatuation with the New World. That spies should intercept a cargo of 
Clethra alnifolia, Rhododendron nudiflorum, and Kalmia latifolia at port confirms the value to 
curious collectors of plants dug out of colonial forests around Philadelphia.'” 

Many of the “curious” were prepared to chance the sum of five guineas on a box of 
a hundred plus seeds and achieved only indifferent success: perhaps thirty percent germi- 
nating, ten percent growing to maturity.'* This may point to some male pleasure in nurtur- 
ing the latent power in nature. Or, it may simply mean that many men liked to gamble. 
After all, some fifty species, or half the chancy consignment, could have been obtained as 
growing plants for the same price directly from a nurseryman. But even then, to pay £2 2s 
to the nurseryman for a plant of Magnolia grandiflora that might have been wiped out by the 
great frost of 1739-40 was something of a risk. It stands up poorly as an investment com- 


"! See Lucia Tongiorgi Tomasi, An Oaks Spring Flora (Upperville, Va.: Oaks Spring Garden Library), 
1997, 267-98, for a discussion of the vogue for double hyacinths that came after “tulipomania.” 

? Laird, The Flowering, 72. 

8 Tbid., 78-83; 5 guineas = £5 5s. 
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6. Nursery bills, 1753-57, addressed phil neS Pn tintin Mone Pp a 
to Capability Brown from John 


Williamson, successor to Robert Furber ery ih ; 
at the Kensington Nursery, for the | Pe re ee ae ‘ a 
contract at Petworth, Petworth House Ss — i 
Archives at the West Sussex Record ; . ei 
Office, PHA 6623 (reproduced by ee ee j ef 


permission of Lord Egremont) 


pared to other cultural commodities.' Consider the average price of paintings sold be- 
tween 1738 and 1745 by Andrew Hay in London: between £7 15s. and £11 5s.'° Or take 
the cost of attending Handel oratorios around 1745 to 1750: 10s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per night. 
Four evenings with expensive seats were affordable for the price of a single magnolia.'® 
Even a trip to Wales, about £2 5s., was no more costly than the most expensive North 
American exotic in the plantsman’s repertoire.'” Yet, in an age increasingly addicted to risk 
as life became more commercialized, it is perhaps not surprising that the elite were happy 


 T have used John Brewer’s Pleasures of the Imagination: English Culture in the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don: Harper Collins, 1997) as a guide to the prices of cultural objects or events. 

5 Laird, The Flowering, 205. 

' Thid., 373. 

" Thid., 639. Magnolia grandiflora at 2 guineas was the most expensive exotic, although larger specimens 
of other species could cost more per item because of the labor and time expended in the nursery. 
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to place a bet of £5 5s. on a box of miscellaneous seeds. Clearly, some were losing thou- 
sands in sterling in true gambling sprees, and even the less well off put money into lottery 
tickets.'* Sometimes, moreover, profit as well as pleasure resulted from the gamble. William 
Hanbury, rector of Church Langton, was so successful in his sales of germinated and propa- 
gated plants that by 1765 he could use the proceeds to build an organ, install three new 
bells, and erect a gallery in the parish church.'’I shall return later to this theme of plants as 
a commercial commodity. 

Of course, if you mixed the rare with the commonplace, as Brown did at Petworth, 
you could obtain from the nurseryman a whole panoply of plants for around thirty guineas; 
roses cost 3d. to 6d. per plant (Fig. 6).*° Nevertheless, shrubbery was an expensive installa- 
tion. It was well beyond the artisan on £40 to £60 per annum, but something that the 
middling sort wished to emulate. By 1756 a Lady Mary Gregory could write that a “Mr 
Potter had laid out £1200 on a shrubbery,” adding, “it is become a national disease,”?! While 
it could be argued that the shrubbery was like any other cultural commodity in the Geor- 
gian period, it also represented—by extension from John Prest’s argument in The Garden of 
Eden—an effort to reassemble the scattered plants of a prelapsarian world. Yet, unlike the 
botanic garden, the shrubbery largely excluded African plants requiring hothouse condi- 
tions and gave priority to the European,American, and (to a lesser extent) Asian continents. 
Thus, Peter Collinson, writing in 1741 to his collector in Philadelphia, John Bartram, spoke 
of Lord Petre’s ten thousand Americans and twenty thousand Europeans being interplanted 
with a few Asians.” Classical notions of perpetual spring were intermixed with Christian 
symbolism; William Hanbury in a Complete Body of Planting and Gardening in 1770 recom- 
mended a deciduous shrubbery to remind us of our end, and an evergreen to suggest the 
immortal destiny.*? But, of course, a shrubbery could also be scientifically valuable or just 
plain beautiful. 

Leaving aside the colonial or mercantilist vision of American plants for the moment, 
I would claim that certain horticultural writers like Mark Catesby saw the Anglo-Ameri- 
can garden in England as an opportunity to bring scientific and horticultural order to the 
chaotic conditions found in the wilderness of the New World. Joyce Chaplin has argued in 
her essay in Empire’s Nature that Catesby utimately “wanted to create within England an 


18 See the discussion of gambling in Stella Tillyard, Aristocrats: Caroline, Emily, Louis and Sarah Lennox, 
1740-1832 (London: Vintage, 1995), 179-82. Of course, there were also women who were great gamblers 
like Georgiana, fifth Duchess of Devonshire. 

® Laird, The Flowering, 83. 

°° See John H. Harvey, “Prices of Roses in the Eighteenth Century,” Rose Annual (1979): 161-66. 

2! Wrest Park, Family and Estate Papers, Bedfordshire Record Office, L30/9/50/18. I am grateful to 
Marcus KGhler for the reference. 

» Laird, The Flowering, 64. 

*3 See Laird, The Flowering, 34-35; and John Prest, The Garden of Eden: The Botanic Garden and the Re- 
Creation of Paradise (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1981), 11 and 66—70, for a discussion of 
the Ver Perpetuum. Prest refers to Hanbury’s vision on p. 68. 
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American garden that was the opposite of an anarchic mangrove swamp.”** In this context, 
the ordering of the shrubbery into a graduated theater of plants—the smallest at the front 
and the tallest at the rear—can be regarded as more than just the notion of an Edenic 
compendium and more than merely a representation of the natural world according to 
hierarchies. These hierarchies were generated by study of plant communities and Linnaean 
taxonomy, by the geometries of baroque horticulture, and by the graduation of floral 
display—conservatory pots, or the so-called auricula theater. Indeed, they seem to reflect 
the finally graduated social hierarchies of the period. 

This is a point I shall return to in the context of patronage and labor, and it brings me 
to a third theme and the central motif of my book. 


3. The prevailing idea was that plants in both shrubberies and flower borders should 
be set out in a rigid hierarchy—like “seats in a Theatre.” Rising gradually, the shrubs 
or flowers would then appear like “plants placed in a Green-house.”?5 


So pervasive was the notion of a theatrical plantation that it applies even beyond the 
confines of the pleasure ground (Fig. 7). The Brownian belt, as William Marshall put it, was 


4 Joyce E. Chaplin, “Mark Catesby, a Skeptical Newtonian in America,” in Empire’s Nature: Mark Catesby’s 
New World Vision, ed. Amy R.W. Meyers and Margaret Beck Pritchard (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1998), 77. 

5 Nathaniel Swinden, The Beauties of Flora Display’d (London, 1778), i. 
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a frieze of gravel, an architrave of flowers with the ascending ranks of shrubs forming the 
“very entablature of Grecian architecture.” By the end of the century, of course, garden- 
ers like Marshall, tormented by the challenges of graduation as much as color composition, 
would discover that the dynamic of plants could be harnessed for aesthetic effects, more 
picturesque than regular: “It is not an even surface of foliage, like what we see in Conser- 
vatories we ask for in Grounds. Even if it were, it would be difficult to produce it. Soil, 
aspect, and the habits of individual plants, ever tend to occasion an inequality of growth, 
and a desirable variety of surface.’?’ 

Moreover, it seems likely that gardeners in certain sites or specific settings were never 
entirely comfortable with this theatrical model that emerged in the 1750s. At Coplestone 
Warre Bampfylde’s Hestercombe, for example, some shrubberies doubtless reflected a rougher 
terrain and a sylvan aesthetic.*® Yet the dominance until the Regency of linear, graduated 
models of planting cannot be overstated. In this sense, they transcend the dichotomies of 
urban and rural gardening, connecting elite circles to middle-class horticulture. As we shall 
see later, in the 1790s a town gardener of the middling sort might seek to emulate within 
his walled enclosure both the theatrical structure and exotic planting palette of the fashion- 
able shrubbery (with its American kalmias and azaleas)—an effect that had been pioneered 
on patrician country estates from the 1750s. 

To some extent, linearity, even when modulated to serpentine aesthetics, represented 
residual patterns passed down by generations of gardeners, as much oral as written codes of 
doing things. In The Flowering of the Landscape Garden, I argue that horticulturists like Philip 
Miller, trained in the formalities of baroque hedgework and topiary, only slowly shed their 
ingrained respect for the geometries they regarded as intrinsic to plants and planting: ever- 
greens were classified as pyramids, globes, and cones, even when no longer clipped by 
shears; flower beds developed into circular, elliptical, or conical forms, even when the set- 
ting was irregular (Fig. 8). In this sense, geometry was residual in the minds of the ordinary 
gardener, who perhaps tended to conservatism. But geometry was more than just horticul- 
tural conventions or codes of structuring plants. Indeed, the fourth theme is as important as 
the first. 


4. Symmetry, axiality, circles, and ellipses continued to define the pleasure 
ground even when regularity was banished from the park. 


This has only something to do with Tom Williamson’s arguments about geometry and 
social standing.” Clearly, many of Richard Woods’ lesser clients favored a clustering of 
regular enclosures around their modest houses. Such spatial organization, often leaving just 


26 [William Marshall], A Review of the Landscape (London, 1795), 97-98. 

27 William Marshall, Planting and Rural Ornament (London, 1796), 2:437-38. 

°8 See, for example, Bampfylde’s pencil and watercolor view of the cascade at Hestercombe reproduced 
as fig. 41 in Philip White, A Gentleman of Fine Taste: The Watercolours of Coplestone Warre Bampfylde (1720-1791) 
(self-published, 1995), and in the 1999 guide to Hestercombe Gardens. 

?° Tom Williamson, “Some Early Geometic Gardens in Norfolk,” Journal of Garden History 11,nos. 1 and 
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8. Izabella Czartoryska’s Mysli ROzne 0 Sposobie Zakladania Ogrod6éw (Wroclaw: 
Drukiem Wilhelma Bogumila Korna, 1808), handcolor plate of a flowerbed, showing the influence 
of the English conical form on continental gardening (photo: courtesy of the Francis Loeb Library, 
Harvard Design School) 
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one facade open to the park, seems only a slight modification of a London and Wise layout. 
Perhaps it suited the social and productive needs of a local squire. Perhaps it was also less 
costly to implement. We might take the almost circular Bowling Green Saloon and the 
regular laundry grounds, kitchen garden, and orchard of Woods’s 1784 scheme for John 
Harrison of Copford Hall as emblematic.*’ Clearly, too, many of Joseph Spence’s designs 
adhere to a regularity that suited sites in towns or clients with limited means (including his 
own).”' Yet, whether at Petworth or Badminton, designers like Capability Brown and Tho- 
mas Wright made grand proposals that divided the pleasure ground into discrete zones 
defined by residual geometry. These aristocratic spaces are utterly distinct from the walled 
enclosures and regimented orchards of the gentry, and not unlike the specialized gardens 
we associate with Humphry Repton. They suggest that Repton’s work at Woburn and 
Ashridge was not an entirely new departure. 

At Petworth each zone had a particular horticultural function associated with dis- 
play—the rectangular aloe garden and almost oval bay garden (Fig. 2). Greenhouse plants 
would be arranged outdoors in summer in regular configurations. Use of the geometric 
saloon or cabinet of the wilderness as a summer display case of exotics can be traced back 
to the time of John Evelyn.” It survives in Wright’s circular saloons at Stoke Park of the 
1750s and in Woods’s exotic elliptical saloon in the Elysium Garden proposal for Audley 
End of 1780.*? In a wider sense, this residual geometry reflected the transitional nature of 
much mid-eighteenth-century design—the axial proposals for Wimpole, Lowther Castle, 
and Tottenham, where existing regularity was given a picturesque dressing.** A continued 
respect for both classical prototypes and architectural setting played a role too. From Wright’s 
Badminton proposal of 1750 to Francis Richardson’s plan for Atherton of 1759, the memory 
of Robert Castell’s reconstruction of Pliny’s villa, Pope’s garden, and Carlton House are 
retained. Woods’s 1765 plan for Wivenhoe makes symmetrical flower beds an appendage of 
the architecture. For other elite gardeners, of course, horticultural display was the raison 
d’étre. Thus, the Duke of Argyle at Whitton or the Duchess of Portland at Bulstrode may 
have considered it more important to direct their expenditures to collecting exotic plants 
than rectifying the inherited geometries of canal and avenues, which even Spence regarded 
as a “backward” taste. 


2 (1991); and idem Polite Landscapes: Gardens and Society in Eighteenth-Century England (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1995), 73, where he suggests “geometric arrangements probably only really began to go out 
of fashion among the gentry during the late 1750s,” and p. 92, where he discusses walled gardens retained in 
the 1770s and 1780s by the “less fashionable members of the gentry” or by the “elderly.” 

»° Laird, The Flowering, 311-14. 

3! See my reconstructions of the Spence plans in The Flowering, 48-53. 

2 See Mark Laird, “Parterre, Grove, and Flower Garden: European Horticulture and Planting Design in 
John Evelyn’s Time,” in John Evelyn’s “Elysium Britannicum” and European Gardening, ed. Therese O’ Malley and 
Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1998), 192-97. 

% Laird, The Flowering, 90-94 (Stoke Park), 341-50 (Audley End). 

* Ibid. For all the sites mentioned in this and the following paragraph, see my discussions in The 
Flowering, 115-21 (Wimpole Hall), 121-24 (Lowther Castle), and 272-79 (Tottenham). 
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Brocklesby, Lincolnshire, 
Pet 1772 (photo: Peter 
d Goodchild; reproduced by 
Pa permission of Lord 


~ Yarborough) 


The Chinese Temple turned auricula theater in Wright’s 1750 proposal for Badmin- 
ton illustrates the adaptation of floricultural display to country house gardening. Certainly, 
the geometric flower garden in the shape of a flower—a form ultimately derived from G. 


t,? and one associated with 


A. Dosio (not G. Soderini), as Giorgio Galletti has pointed ou 
the commercial floriculture of Pierre Morin—was a feature of pleasure grounds from Kew 
to Brocklesby (Fig. 9) to Blenheim. It represented, I believe, a floricultural tradition quite 
distinct from the rest of flower gardening in the Georgian pleasure ground. As I shall 
demonstrate later, Repton took that tradition in a new direction when he translated it into 
the Rosarium at Ashridge. 

The decorative flower garden—containing beautiful, scented flowers rather than rare 
exotics or costly floricultural products—might be axial like Atherton, Netheravon, or 
Nuneham Courtenay; it might involve circular or elliptical beds. But the growing of au- 
riculas, tulips, and carnations in special gardens remained an activity for unyieldingly geo- 
metric beds (Fig. 10).°° They required modes of artificial display that relate to the world of 


*° Giorgio Galletti, “ ‘Se amerai di gareggiare con la vaghissima ritondita del cielo . . ’ Il Giardino a 
Pianta Centrale fra Manierismo e Barocco,” in II Giardino delle Muse: Arti e artifici nel barocco europeo, ed. Maria 
Adriana Giusti and Alessandro Tagliolini (Florence: Edifir, 1995), 39-53, and esp. fig. 2. I am grateful to 
Giorgio Galletti for providing me with a copy of his article. 

36 See Laird, The Flowering, esp. 12. John Rutter and Daniel Carter in Modern Eden; or Gardener’s Universal 
Guide (London,1767), 207—208, wrote how the “finest kind of flowers should always be raised on particular 
kinds of beds; and require certain articles of shelter and defence.” Those articles were illustrated in James 
Maddock’s The Florist’s Directory (London, 1792). See fig. 127 in Laird, The Flowering. 





10. Oil painting of Gerard van der Rijp in his town garden, showing 
carnations tied to rods, ca. 1700, artist unknown, Kerkaraad van de Verenigde 


Doopsgezinde Gemeente (photo: courtesy of Erik de Jong) 


11. Reconstruction of a triple-tiered porcelain 
vessel made at the Locré factory, Paris ca.1772— 
80, filled with double hyacinths modeled on the 
studies of Pieter van Loo and Cornelis van 
Noorde of Haarlem, 1765—69 (watercolor and 
pencil drawing by Mark Laird) 
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the florist as well as to the world of interior decor.*’ The florists’ double hyacinth, for 
example, which was coming into vogue by the 1740s, influenced the taste for ceramic 
containers (Fig. 11);and the auricula continued to evolve as a curious commodity for 
display in auricula theaters.*° By contrast the influx of exotic herbaceous plants appears to 
have generated little in the way of a craze. The “Lychnideas” or Phlox of Nuneham and 
Hartwell were perhaps the closest match to the American magnolias and pines that had 
helped create the shrubbery. Indeed, it was, I believe, the continued taste for “flowers of 
distinction” that led to an interesting encounter in the late eighteenth century between the 
commercial world of the florist or nurseryman and “Lady’s man” Repton. As the auricula, 


40 the rose became the 


tulip, and pink were acquiring the status of a “poor man’s flowers, 
subject of a new mania. I shall return to this theme toward the end of the essay. Another 
form of cultural encounter in the horticulture of the Georgian pleasure ground marks a 


fifth theme. 


5. A planting layout was the product of a designer—or a succession of 
designers—interacting with the gardener, the nurseryman, and the land agent, 
steward, or master of works. 


In a world where the client was often absent in London, it became essential for some- 
one to keep a record of meetings with the itinerant landscape gardener. What I have called 
the question-and-answer memorandum"! worked in two directions: the client could leave 
behind a list of queries for the landscape gardener, and the landscape gardener could ask for 
guidance from the client. Thus, Lord Bruce solicited responses to particular design points 
from Brown when he visited Tottenham in September 1766.” In some cases, Brown was 
already one step ahead of his client and could report “staked out”; sometimes he was 
adamant of his own opinion, but in other cases he deferred to the client’s taste (for example, 
Brown had no objections to Lord Bruce’s request to plant cuttings of weeping willow near 
the pool, which he thought “Picturesque’’); once or twice, Brown simply avoided the issue, 
presumably because he preferred not to be pushed prematurely. Lady Bruce enters the 
equation here. On one occasion, Brown replied, “Left to Lady Bruce to be quite as she 
pleases.” The impression we have of Brown is not a figure who rides in, assessing the capa- 
bilities in an afternoon to devise a bold master plan that banishes “formality.” Rather, in the 
Tottenham pleasure ground, he was assiduously adjusting the existing geometries and revis- 
ing his own ideas until the very end, and, of course, he was answering questions. Woods 
represents a designer who relied on the nurseryman to supply a batch of plants with 
instructions on their use.” 


7 See Mark Laird, “From Bouquets to Baskets,” Antiques (June 2000): 932-39. 

%8 Patricia F Ferguson, “The Eighteenth-Century Mania for Hyacinths,” Antiques (June 1997): 844-51. 

» Laird, The Flowering, 204-10. 

“ See Keith Thomas, Man and the Natural World: Changing Attitudes in England, 1500-1800 (London: 
Allen Lane, 1983), 234. 

“ Laird, The Flowering, 118-21, 272-79. 

” Thid., 277. 

* Thid., 154. 
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On another occasion in 1753, Brown was working for Lord and Lady Dacre at Belhus 
in Essex, where he “slaved at setting out the road and the rest of the Shrubbery all day and 
drew Plans all evening, and was in the best humour imaginable,’" Later, his rival Woods was 
engaged, and the nurseryman Samuel Driver appears in another capacity. Driver was pro- 
viding a sketch for a flower garden and supplying plants. Interestingly, it was Lady Dacre 
who dealt directly with payments to him and other seed merchants, overseeing the day-to- 
day care of the kitchen garden and flower garden as part of her function as household 
manager. Mention of her role brings up a sixth theme that is touched on briefly in the 
book and elaborated here.* 


6. There was separation of management within the landscape garden that reflects 
the divide between male and female spheres of activity: the flower garden and 
pleasure ground being closely tied to the domestic rituals of the house—the daily 
round of sewing, painting, strolling, chatting, and gardening—as well as the 
domestic economy of the household. These jejune and edifying activities were 
largely separated from the world of the hunt and estate management. 


As William Marshall commented in Planting and Ornamental Gardening, 


The improvements and the rooms from which they are to be seen should be in 
unison. Thus, the view from the drawing-room should be highly embellished, to 
correspond with the beauty and elegance within: everything here should be femi- 
nine—elegant—beautiful—such as attunes the mind to politeness and lively con- 
versation. The breakfasting-room should have more masculine objects in view: 
wood, water, and an extended country for the eye to roam over: such as allures us 
imperceptibly to the ride or the chace.** 


The use of the term “Ladies garden” or “Lady Grove” at Redlynch or Wardour Castle 
implies some such distinction, but without necessarily denoting a female hand in design. 
On occasions, of course, and especially with husbands deceased, the lady of the household 
wielded considerable power in plant collecting or flower gardening; the Duchess of Port- 
land at Bulstrode or Lady Elizabeth Lee at Hartwell come to mind. Inevitably, however, it 
was a particular group of men, rather than women, who made decisive innovations in 
flower garden design: Richard Bateman, Hugh Hamersley, Philip Southcote, and Lord 
Harcourt with William Mason (Fig. 4). The scope for women’s action was still circum- 
scribed. Nevertheless, it is clear from the example of the Lennox sisters, Emily and Louisa, 
and from a case study of Theresa and Anne Robinson of Saltram House in Devon that there 


“ Thid., 148. 

* Tbid., 18. For a discussion of women and household management and a comparison of English and 
French women flower collectors, see Elizabeth Hyde, “Gender, Flowers, and the Baroque Nature of King- 
ship,” in Villas and Gardens in Early Modern Italy and France, ed. Mirka Benes and Dianne Harris (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, forthcoming). 

“6 William Marshall, Planting and Ornamental Gardening (London, 1785), 616. 
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12. Detail from William Woollett’s engraving of Carlton House Gardens, 1760, showing the 
exhedral flower garden with gardeners at work in the foreground (photo: courtesy of John Harris) 


were differentiated roles for women, working with their husband or entirely alone, in the 
management of an estate.*” 

Stella Tillyard has written of Emily’s involvement in the improvements at Carton: 
“While the Duke was the original designer of the park, its final shape owed a good deal to 
Emily’s whims and her famous lack of patience. Moreover, when in 1755 Arthur Devis 
painted the couple seated outdoors surveying their domain, it was Emily and not her 
husband who was holding the plan of the grounds.’** Even more than Emily, her childless 
younger sister Louisa took charge of planning at Castletown. Yet, the two differed in their 
taste for managerial duties: “Emily was absorbed by her children and bored by household 
management. Louisa, on the other hand, was a meticulous housekeeper. She prided herself 


‘7 Tim Knox’s interesting article, “Lady Mary Coke’s Garden at Notting Hill House,’ in The London 
Gardener 4 (1998-1999): 52-63, provides another view of a distinguished woman garden maker. 
4 Tillyard, Aristocrats, 198. 
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on the efficiency and loyalty of her staff or ‘family’ as they were known.’* On the Carton 
estate, the steward Bere was a central figure in household and estate management, tabulat- 


”5° of labor that extended from dawn to 


ing consumption and overseeing a “punishing stint 
dusk with minimal breaks. In the hierarchy, Bere’s substantial salary, personal servant, and 
intimate status within the family ranked above the housekeeper on £30 per annum (with 
maid, and control over tea caddies and sugar loaves) and was in a very elevated stratum 
compared to the “small army of servants” on subsistence wages (Fig. 12). 

The aristocratic Theresa Robinson, who married the wealthy squire John Parker of 
Saltram in 1769, took charge of interior and exterior taste, including the landscaping of the 
grounds. Her sister Anne reported that Theresa was seized with a “planting fitt” and planned 
a new greenhouse or orangery “where the present one is as you go to the shrub- 
bery.”° Stewards were in charge of outdoor staff. The Saltram account books for outdoor 
work of 1789-93 record the payment of regular gardeners and casual laborers, both on the 
basis of “work done”: 6s.a week for men and 3s. for women to do weeding. In The Woman’s 
Domain, Trevor Lummis and Jan Marsh conclude, 


The principle of paying only for work done meant that although a fully employed 
man could earn 7s. a week or around £18 a year, compared with the footman’s 
£15, the irregular supply of work reduced overall earnings, out of which outdoor 
labourers had to feed and clothe their families. Even if something is added for the 
seasonal earnings of wives and children—either in the fields or as extra staff in the 
laundry, for example—it is clear that estate labourers were less well paid than do- 
mestic servants.* 


The management of the Saltram estate after Theresa’s death in 1775 passed to her 
unmarried sister Anne Robinson. Although Parker lived on until 1788, it was his sister-in- 
law who took over Theresa’s role in supervising both children and household. Lummis and 


Marsh suggest that “by remaining single Anne achieved many of the benefits of matri- 


mony without its disadvantages.” 


In light of this picture of estate management and pleasure ground beautification, it is 
instructive to turn to one “feminine” vision of a better order: Lady Montagu and Sarah 
Scott’s utopian novel, Millenium Hall. Publishing in 1762, the authors were clearly influ- 
enced by Rousseau.” In the shrubbery of the “asylum” estate, the lady proprietors plant 


® Tbid., 211. 

°° Thid., 216. 

>! See Trevor Lummis and Jan Marsh, The Woman’s Domain: Women and the English Country House (Lon- 
don: Viking, 1990), 73. 

» Thid., 82. 

°° Tbid., 76. 

>See, for example, notions of compassion and the disadvantaged in Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Emile or 
On Education, 1762, and the social virtue of the “Elysée” in Julie; or la nouvelle Héloise of 1761; here in Judith 
H. McDowell’ translation (University Park and London: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1968), 304-15. 
Eschewing “exotic plants,” Julie creates her Elysium from a mix of wild and cultivated species “natural” to the 
country; her “voliére,” or bird sanctuary, contains “guests,” not “prisoners.” As John Dixon Hunt puts it in 
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“sweet and pleasing” rather than rare things.*° In their virtue, they are “free from that little- 
ness of mind, which makes people value a thing the more for its being possessed by no one 
but themselves.”*° Likewise, their menagerie contains pheasants, wild turkeys, squirrels, and 
hares, who “live so unmolested, that they seem to have forgot all fear’’*’ Because man 
should be the “preserver,’ not the “merciless destroyer,’ the ladies shun the enslavement of 
exotic tigers and lions, using the flower garden enclosure as an asylum for tyrannized 
dwarfs and giants (a man only three feet tall, a woman about seven feet tall). This “enfran- 


chised company’”’** 


allows the ladies to express compassion for the less fortunate in society. 
Behind the shrubbery in a wood are neat cottages inhabited by those rescued from the 
penury of working for two squires. 

This “feminine” Edenic vision seems to represent a challenge to, or escape from, ac- 
quisitive or colonial pleasure grounds, such as the Duke of Richmond’s Goodwood, which 
were filled with plants and animals from other places. It raises an interesting question: To 
what extent did new sensibilities—perhaps shared by women in particular—shape notions 
of consumption in the pleasure ground?*’ By the middle of the eighteenth century, of 
course, there were those, like Gilbert White, who began to investigate the “parochial” soci- 
eties of animals and plants,’ and those, like William Hanbury and William Cowper, who 
appreciated the native “weeds” of heathland and copse. But gradual changes in attitudes to 
flora and fauna did not yet translate into an inversion of status in the taste for indigenous 
over exotic species;®' menageries were still closer to prisons than sanctuaries. Above all, the 
environmental implications of transporting plants and animals barely warranted moral scruples 
or practical consideration.” All that would come very much later. Indeed, to understand 
more about the social background to the “flowering of the landscape garden,” we need to 
delve deeper into the nexus of commerce, consumption, and culture in Augustan England. 
William Kent’s design for the Prince of Wales’s garden at Carlton House provides a conve- 
nient case study in this exercise (Fig. 12). 


Greater Perfections, 177, “Julie’s voliére turns out to be a miracle of ecological nuture.” Rousseau’s view of 
women, on the other hand, raises interesting issues in relation to the independent authors of Millenium Hall. 
See here Tillyard, Aristocrats, 101, 243-44. 

°° [Elizabeth Montagu and Sarah Scott], A Description of Millenium Hall ... by a Gentleman on His Tiavels 
(London, 1762), 14. 

°° Ibid., 14. 

57 Tbid., 20-21. 

°8 Thid., 25. 

°° The Lennox sisters, as daughters of the second Duke of Richmond, seem to have lost none of their 
father’s love of landscape improvements with exotic plants and colorful shells, even while absorbing much 
from Rousseau’s works. 

See Gilbert White, The Natural History of Selborne (London, 1789; repr. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 7, showing an advertisement referring to the idea of a “parochial history.” 

6! See here Joachim Wolschke-Bulmahn, ed., Nature and Ideology: Natural Garden Design in the Tiventieth 
Century (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1997). 

® This is the subject of my essay on shrubbery and menagerie in the catalogue Nexus of Exchange: 
Philadelphia and the Visual Culture of Natural History, 1740-1840 (San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 
forthcoming). 
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In the years 1700 to 1730, I believe that city and clubs combined with court and 
country to create certain preconditions for the planters of the Georgian pleasure ground. 
In the opening pages of The Pleasures of the Imagination, John Brewer wrote, “Coffee-house 
clubs and tavern associations were involved in all the processes by which culture was shaped: 
the creation of works of art and the imagination, their communication, reception and 
consumption.’® It was while working on horticulture and botanical illustration in Vanbrugh’s 
England (1690-1730) that I stumbled upon references to the mysterious Temple Coffee 
House Botanic Club.“I began to ask the question. What part did London coffeehouse 
society play in the generation of “horticultural culture”? The argument rests on three 
instances of urban convivality: the elusive evidence of activities at the Temple Coffee House 
from 1690 to 1720; the better-documented but abortive proceedings of the Botanical 
Society, which met at the Rainbow Coffee House in Watling Street in 1721; and the pro- 
ductive work of the Society of Gardeners, which met at Newall’s Coffee House in Chelsea 
in the late 1720s. A full century before the founding of the Linnean Society in 1788 or the 
Horticultural Society in 1804, these groups were instrumental in shaping botanical science, 
plant collecting, and the nursery trade. 

Unlike the fragmentary records of the Temple Coffee House group,® documentation 
on John Martyn’s Botanical Society is good. It was an aspiring collection of surprisingly 
young men, largely middle class and with medico-botanical interests. It may have resulted 
in little that was lasting, but its founder went on to publish Historia plantarum rariorum from 
1728 to 1737—a notable work on exotics that reflected the scientific endeavors of the 
club. One of its members, Philip Miller, gardener at Chelsea Physic Garden, had sufficient 
social standing to bridge the professional and trade worlds. He was secretary or “clerk” of 
the Society of Gardeners, a guild founded in 1724 to represent the interests of practicing 
gardeners and nurserymen. Members included Thomas Fairchild, Robert Furber, and the 
same Samuel Driver who turned up at Lady Dacre’s Belhus in the 1760s. By 1730 they had 
commissioned Jacobus van Huysum to paint a series of flower portraits to be engraved for 
the Catalogus Plantarum. Only twenty-one plates reached the press. Yet, despite partial comple- 
tion, the Catalogus was a step toward nomenclatural standardization in the nursery trade. 
Furber’s Tivelve Months of Flowers of 1730 was a similar attempt at a systematic illustrated 
catalogue. Together with Catesby’s subscription-based Natural History of Carolina, Florida, 
and the Bahamas (Fig. 3), these volumes appear to have helped create a new marketplace— 
consumers, suppliers, and a standardized product. To the private collecting of the Duchess 
of Beaufort or the Duke of Richmond was added a commercial culture of exotic trees and 
flowers. 

Of course, as I illustrate in The Flowering of the Landscape Garden, Bartram of Philadel- 


® Brewer, The Pleasures, 50. 

°* See Mark Laird, “Exotics and Botanical Illustration,” in Sir John Vanbrugh and Landscape Architecture in 
Baroque England, 1690-1730, ed. Christopher Ridgway and Robert Williams (Stroud, Gloucestershire, and 
New York: Sutton, 2000), 93-113. 

® Tbid., 97-99, contains a detailed discussion of this unsatisfactory documentation. 
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13. Reconstruction of Richard 
Tiviss’s 1791 plan for Francis 
Douce’s town garden in Upper 
Gower Street, London 


(watercolor and pencil drawing 
by Mark Laird) 





phia and Collinson of London continued to supply private collectors. However, their en- 
terprise fed into the nursery trade, which then turned rare luxuries into affordable com- 
modities. By 1791 the middle-class Francis Douce could afford to have a miniature shrub- 
bery in his town garden (Fig. 13). The Kalmia latifolia that had been stolen at port had come 
down from 15s. to 5s. The Rhododendron nudiflorum was only 3s. 6d., the Robinia hispida 2s. 
6d. (Fig. 5). Douce’s friend Richard Twiss estimated the total capital cost for the garden at 
about £20, with 30s. a year put aside for maintenance.” 


Laird, The Flowering, 324-27; and Mark Laird and John H. Harvey, “The Garden Plan for 13 Upper 
Gower Street, London: A Conjectural Review of the Planting, Upkeep and Long-Term Maintenance of a 
Late Eighteenth-Century Town Garden,” Garden History 25, no. 2 (Winter 1997): 189-211. For a wider dis- 
cussion of the nurseryman’s role in turning rare luxuries into affordable commodities, see Mark Laird, “From 
Callicarpa to Catalpa: The Impact of Mark Catesby’s Plant Introductions on English Gardens of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” in Meyers and Pritchard, Empire’s Nature (as above, note 24), 184-227. 
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Just as the nursery trade was beginning to complement the activities of the private 
plant collectors, so commercial publications were playing an increasing role alongside the 
private florilegium.®’ We might take Johannes Jacobus Dillenius’s record of James Sherard’s 
private garden in Eltham, Kent, as the best example—the Hortus Elthamensis of 1732. Blanche 
Henrey has called it the “most important book to be published in England during the 
eighteenth century on the plants growing in a private garden.’ It contrasts nicely with the 
Duchess of Beautfort’s glorious volumes, which were painted for private delectation by 
Everhard Kychious during the period 1703 to 1705. 

Patronage in publishing was as much in flux as patronage of plant collecting. As John 
Brewer puts it, the role was changing from “commissioner and controller of literary work 
to its promoter, consumer and distributor.’’° He goes on to argue that the transformation is 
illustrated by the “practice of book subscription which increased as the nature of patronage 
changed. The number of subscription volumes rose rapidly between the late seventeenth 
century and the 1730s.”?' Subscription publication brought together the interests of au- 
thor, patron, and bookseller. The author received help to overcome the obstacles in printing 
expensive and scholarly tomes. The subscriber had the opportunity to patronize and sup- 
port without the direct dependency of an artist, and with the promise of sales through a 
consumer network, while the publisher faced a reduced risk. Nevertheless, in some cases an 
author, only receiving payment on delivery, could lose his subscription base if publication 
were protracted. 

Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, which appeared 
from 1729 to 1747, is an example of subscription publishing in which the author took the 
major risk.”” Approximately one-third of subscribers had died before completion, and only 
an interest-free loan from Collinson allowed Catesby to proceed. At twenty-two guineas 
for the complete set, it was one of the most expensive publications of the eighteenth 
century. Catesby’s prospectus of ca. 1729 set out the terms of the project and was endorsed 
by the twelve men who had already supported his trip to Carolina, Florida, and the Baha- 
mas from 1722 to 1726. These were collectors of natural history specimens, professionals in 
medical fields (like some members of Martyn’s Botanical Society), cultivators of ornamen- 
tal and botanical gardens, and promoters of colonial enterprise. The final list of one hun- 


67 See Tomasi, An Oaks Spring Flora (as above, note 11), chap. 2 on florilegia, 17-89, and Wilfrid Blunt 
and William T. Stearn, The Art of Botanical Illustration, rev. ed. (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Antique Collector’s Club, 
1994), 146-51. 

Blanche Henrey, British Botanical and Horticultural Literature before 1800 (London and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1975), 2: 265. 

® For further discussion of this florilegium, see Laird, “Exotics and Botanical Illustration,’ 100-102. 

” Brewer, The Pleasures, 164. 

7” Tbid., 164. 

” For a wider discussion of Catesby’s circles of patronage, see David R. Brigham, “Mark Catesby and 
the Patronage of Natural History in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century,’ in Meyers and Pritchard, 
Empire’s Nature (as above, note 24), 91-146. 
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dred fifty-five “Encouragers” amplifies these categories and incorporates selected royalty— 
“Her Late Majesty Queen Caroline” and “Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales.” 
These royal patrons lent their prestige to the publication, and Catesby paid homage to them 
by dedicating the first volume to Caroline and the second to Augusta. As the subscribers 
received no discount, their sponsorship must be regarded as a public statement identifying 
the individuals with culture or a cause. 

There is some overlap with the subscription list for the Catalogus Plantarum, sponsored 
by the Society of Gardeners in 1730. Douglas Chambers has written, “The Society of 
Gardeners who put together the Catalogus Plantarum in 1730 were in no doubt of the 
horticultural alliance among aristocracy, gentry, clergy, and ordinary gardeners in creating 
what they saw as a revolution in gardens that was as significant as the political Revolution 
of 1688.The dedication of the Catalogus is to the Earl of Pembroke, but the list of ‘Patriots 
of Horticulture’ concludes with the highest praise for Charles Du Bois, a gardener at 
Mitcham.’’? Yet Charles Du Bois, as Chambers admits, was more than just an ordinary 
gardener; his gardening and collecting was supported by business interests in the East India 
Company. This patriotic alliance thus depended on commerce and London. As David 
Brigham points out in his essay in Empire’s Nature,“The development of botany and gar- 
dening ... correlates directly to the development of colonialization and trading companies. 
Sometimes the plants became commodities, but the collecting of exotics also conveyed 
symbolically the breadth of one’s financial or political power.’”* 

It is important, then, to see plant collecting and gardening with exotics in the full 
context that is explored in Empire’s Nature, what Therese O’ Malley has called the “botanical 
laboratory in the service of Britain,’” acclimatizing productive or medicinal plants at home 
and in the colonies to avoid dependency on Spanish or French traders. Joyce Chaplin has 
called this context the “paracolonial project” or an “almost postcolonial” enterprise,”° natu- 
ralizing American plants in English conditions, free from the chaos of the Carolina wilder- 
ness (which Catesby had experienced firsthand in the hurricane of 1722), even free from 
dependency on the colonists themselves. Yet, the presence of American exotics in William 
Kent’s celebrated layout for the Prince of Wales at Carlton House has less to do with 
mercantile politics than with conspicuous consumption and the breadth of the prince’s 
political, financial, and cultural power. 

It is at Carlton House that elite patronage combined with coffeehouse circles to play 
a role in translating that burgeoning enterprise culture into the “horticultural revolution” 
that is the subject of my book (see again Fig. 12 and also Fig. 15). In 1734 Sir Thomas 
Robinson wrote his now-famous letter to the third Earl of Carlisle about the “new taste in 


7 Douglas Chambers, The Planters of the English Landscape Garden: Botany, Tiees, and the Georgics (New 
Haven: Yale University Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art, 1993), 4. 

™ Brigham, “Mark Catesby and the Patronage,” 97. 

> Therese O’Malley, “Mark Catesby and the Culture of Gardens,” in Meyers and Pritchard, Empire’s 
Nature (as above, note 24), 163. 

76 Chaplin, “Mark Catesby, a Skeptical Newtonian” (as above, note 24), 78. 
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14. Robert Furber’s “Borders of Cut Work,” in A Catalogue of English and Foreign Trees, 
1727 (photo: courtesy of Douglas Chambers; reproduced by permission of the British Library) 


gardening” at the Prince of Wales’s property of Carlton House: Kent’s method of laying out 
“without line or level.’’? Thanks to David Coombs’s recent work,”* we can now see how 
that new taste was also furnished with rare exotics, including recent imports from North 
America. Even the Catalpa bignonioides, which Catesby had introduced to cultivation on his 
return to London in 1726 and which Capability Brown planted at Petworth in the 1750s, 
made a showing (Fig. 3). It was a thirteen-foot specimen costing three guineas; it must 
surely have been one of Catesby’s original plants, still fresh, as it were, from a voyage across 
the Atlantic. There was also a huge tulip tree transferred from Furber’s nursery for the 
enormous sum of £,21.These are individually the most expensive organic items to appear 
in eighteenth-century bills; and cumulatively, the accounts of £938 6s. 1d. to Richard Butt, 
or £273 4s. 10d. to Furber are astronomic for planted features. Only the Prince of Wales’s 
resources allowed for such experimentation. Publications such as Catesby’s Natural History, 
the Society of Gardeners’ Catalogus Plantarum, and Furber’s Tivelve Months of Flowers no 
doubt whetted the prince’s appetite for exotic display. Their appearance coincided with 
publications by Batty Langley and Furber that offered a model for translating the art of 
horticultural collecting into the art of planting composition. In New Principles of Gardening 


7 Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard, in the 15th Report (appendix, part VI: 143) of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, London. 

78 See David Coombs, “The Garden at Carlton House of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and Augusta, 
Princess Dowager of Wales: Bills in Their Household Accounts, 1728-1772,” Garden History 25, no. 2 (Winter 
1997):153-77. 
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15. Detail from John Rocque’s plan of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, 1746 (photo: courtesy of David Coombs) 


of 1728, Langley described how to make a proto-shrubbery; likewise, in Furber’s Catalogue 
of English and Foreign Trees of 1727 there was an illustration of how to lay out a proto- 
picturesque flower garden. 

Furber’s “Borders of Cut Work” (Fig. 14) is indeed one of the most influential pat- 
terns for the eighteenth-century flower garden, a prototype that seems to lead to Thomas 
Wright’s plans for Netheravon and St. James’s Park, and ultimately to Lord Harcourt and 
William Mason’s Nuneham Courtenay. Given Furber’s involvement with the Prince of 
Wales, the pattern may have helped inspire the dominant “cutwork” borders of the Carlton 
House composition. The semicircular motif itself, however, has other origins (Fig. 15). In 
The Flowering of the Landscape Garden, I suggest that the concentric rings that Kent proposed 
for Lady Burlington’s flower garden at Chiswick House ca.1729 (and thereby the hemi- 
spherical borders of Carlton House) are ultimately derived from the pulvilli, or order beds, 
of a botanic garden. However, through the use of arbors or berceaux, Kent created exhedras 
for the Prince of Wales—hemispherical spaces derived from antiquity. The engraved view 
of the Wilton House gardens from the late 1640s reminds us that exhedras (but with 
straight arbors) had appeared in England in the seventeenth century. Robert Castell’s Villas 
of the Ancients Illustrated of 1728 would have provided Kent with an up-to-date model to 
work from. Clearly, the translation of these forms, whether classical, Italinate, or botanical, 
into the “precocious” decorative vocabulary of the flower garden begs further analysis.” Given 


” See John Harris, “A Carlton House Miscellany: William Kent and Carlton House Garden,” Apollo 134 
(October 1991): esp. 253. 





16. Frontispiece to Robert Furber’s Twelve Months of Flowers, 1730 
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Kent's lack of planting acumen, John Dillman’s contribution as gardener requires careful 
examination. However, the affinity to Lady Burlington’s garden also raises the possibility 
that gender played a role. 

John Harris has suggested that Kent’s large domed Palladian temple may have been 
built as a wedding present to Princess Augusta.*’ Could the flower garden have developed 
in tandem? The match was agreed in the summer of 1735, at about the same time that 
work on the building commenced. The wedding was in April 1736. The delivery of flow- 
ers is itemized within the bills from Furber that begin on 14 October 1734 and conclude 
on 31 August 1736.The flowers make up the latter part of the order; a separate order to 
Furber for flowers is dated 13 June 1735. Here, it is important to distinguish the type of 
flowers. Having spent over £200 on woody plants, including many rarities (on top of 
nearly £1,000 in bulk orders of trees and shrubs), the Prince of Wales laid out only a small 
sum for herbaceous plants. These were not, in other words, flowers of “distinction” but 
largely decorative items—for example the “600 commonplane tulips” for 9s. or the blue 
and yellow crocus at 1s. per hundred (i.e., just over eight bulbs for a penny).*' 

If we look at the subscription list for Furber’s Tivelve Months of Flowers, something very 
instructive emerges (Fig. 16). First, we should note that Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his 
sister, the Princess Royal, are the main patrons. This was 1730, before the prince had met 
Augusta.The subscribers’ page is largely decorated with the florists’ flowers that clearly still 
possessed caché: tulips, auriculas, double hyacinths, an anemone, a pink, a polyanthos, a 
narcissus, and an iris. They are mixed in, however, with an odd assortment of curiosities: the 
“Cobweb or red Sedum,” a small blue convolvulus, a Ladies’ slipper, a curled-leaved bay, a 
“Red Oriental Colutea,’ and a Spanish Eye. Why these oddities were chosen is hard to 
determine—apart from the feminine symbolism of the “Fair Virgin” auricula and Ladies’ 
slipper—but there is obvious patriotic resonance in the choice of the florists’ flowers. The 
auriculas were named Potters Queen Caroline, Prince Frederick, Princess Amelia, Princess 
Caroline, Prince of Orange, Lady Walpole, and Glory of England; the double hyacinth was 
called the King of Great Britain; and the anemone was British King. The presentation of 
these flowers of distinction at the front of the volume contrasts with their integrated 
appearance throughout the twelve plates. In the bouquets representing the twelve months, 
they are simply mixed in with a great range of exotics, woody as well as herbaceous. The 
emphasis remains, nonetheless, on flowers rather than on shrubs or trees. 

The number of women subscribers is high as a proportion of the total four hundred 
twenty-eight names (with five omissions). Nearly one-third of the names—say thirty per- 
cent—are attached to women of varying rank, from duchess and countess down to plain 
Mrs. or Miss. Under each letter, the subscribers are itemized in order of rank first and 


8° John Harris, “Sir William Chambers and Kew Gardens,” in Sir William Chambers: Architect to George IIL, 
ed. John Harris and Michael Snodin (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1996), 55. 

5! In these bills, there were some auriculas at 1s.a piece, and 1 lotus at 2s. 6d. Moreover, the order of 13 
June 1735 contains a selection of unusual flowers in pots such as the striped geraniums for 3s. each, but the 
overall planting palette is decorative rather than “curious.” 
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gender second. Thus, for example, under D the list reads: “Earl of Derby, Lady Downing, 
Hon?* M® Darcy, Charles Du Bois Esq’ FRS, William Daniel Esq’, Thomas Davies Esq’, 
William Dobell Esq’, James Douglas Esq’, John Drummond Esq’, Samuel Dubois Esq’, John 
Duncombe Esq’, Jn°J. Dillenius MD, M’ Abraham Davis, M® Dillingham 2 Setts, M* Dissel, 
M® Eliz. Dobson, M® Frances Dowdeswell, M® Lu. Dudette.” We can see from this that 
Charles Du Bois’s status was high, well above his fellow Catesby expedition “Encourager,” 
Johannes Jacobus Dillenius. A “Mrs Pendarvis”—presumably the later Mrs. Delany—ap- 
pears on the list. Interestingly, two of the great flower gardeners of that generation, Rich- 
ard Bateman and Philip Southcote, are not subscribers, even though Bateman was under- 
writing the Natural History. While the Duchess of Richmond subscribed to Furber, the 
Duke of Richmond gave his support to Catesby. 

The fact that it was Augusta, Princess of Wales, rather than Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who lent a name to the subscription of Catesby’s Natural History is important and requires 
further elucidation. But of the one hundred fifty-five names, only ten are women’s: Mrs. 
Bridgeman, presumably Charles Bridgeman’s widow, Sarah Bridgeman, who died in 1743; 
Mrs. Gray, perhaps wife of nurseryman Christopher Gray; the Duchess of Norfolk; the 
Princess of Wales; Queen Caroline; Queen Ulrika Eleonora of Sweden; Lady Walpole; and 
three virtually unknown ladies, a Mrs. Canon, a Mrs. Holloway of Virginia, and a Madam 
L’Ambrosia. This was a very small proportion of the total, around six to seven percent, 
although the royal stamp of approval from two queens and a princess helps redress the 
balance. Was Furber looking to create a marketplace for his commodities by addressing 
what he perceived to be a “feminine” taste for flowers and floriculture? Did Catesby’s 
subscription list reflect, in contrast, a more “masculine” alliance associated with colonial 
enterprise, science and medicine, and exotic collecting as opposed to decorative display? 
Whatever role these subscription books played in generating taste and consumption, it is 
surely significant that the Prince of Wales went to Furber’s commercial nursery for his 
exotics rather than relying on direct importation. The size of the commodities was, of 
course, a factor in that decision. 

Certainly Furber appears to have benefited from royal patronage when the contract 
for Carlton House came to him in 1734. It is true that Richard Butt, in dealing with the 
bulk supplies of trees and shrubs, made more money out of the scheme—over £1,000 once 
the replacements were added to the initial order—but Furber’s contract, a third of the 
value, was a status order. To some extent that was an acknowledgment of his preeminence 
in handling exotics, particularly the large specimens or new imports from Catesby and 
others, but his publication of the Tivelve Months of Flowers under the patronage of the Prince 
of Wales may have secured his place as the purveyor of the flowers to elite customers. 

In one sense, the story of the Prince of Wales and Carlton House appears to lead 
nowhere. As soon as the grounds were laid out, the prince’s attention turned to other 
properties, notably Cliveden. The site did not evolve in a major compositional sense. We 
have no pictorial record between Rocque and Woollett, and there are few accounts of its 
being used, privately or ceremonially. The garden was destroyed in John Nash’s Carlton 
Terrace complex of the early nineteenth century. In a similar sense, the prince’s own life 





17. “A View of the Aviary and Flower Garden at Kew,” from William Chambers, Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views of the Gardens and Buildings at Kew in 
Surry (London, 1763), based on Thomas Sandby’s view of ca.1762 


18. Richard Symonds’s 
plan of Pierre Morin’s 
garden in Paris, 1649, 
British Library, Harl. 
MS 1278. fol. 81v 
(reproduced by 
permission of the British 
Library) 
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was abortive. Supposedly catching a severe chill while gardening at Kew, he died in March 
1751 at forty-four. Complications arising from an earlier blow on the chest when playing 
cricket add to the feeling of a haphazard or arbitrary outcome. 

Despite this loss, the new taste in gardening at Carlton House was kept alive at Kew 
(and in the dynamic horticulture of the town garden, as represented by Woollett’s engrav- 
ing);*’ it was promoted by his widow Augusta and their friend the Earl of Bute. Douglas 
Chambers has argued that Kew would come to represent a takeover by royalty and the “real 
professors” of the “democratic” and largely “amateur” cooperatives—the Society of Gar- 
deners or “patriots of horticulture.’*’ Certainly, we may see the development of Kew un- 
der George III and Joseph Banks as closely tied to colonial expansion—the court and 
nation, as it were, taking control of what the city, commerce, and coffeehouses had helped 
generate. Yet, in the formative period after the prince’s death, continuity rather than change 
was all important. Lord Bute’s “formidal” presence provided a “botanical bridge” that con- 
nects Carlton House to Augusta’s Kew; John Dillman was the head gardener for both sites 
until 1752; and William Chambers, being also in charge of Carlton House, came to know 
Kent’s composition of temple and trelliswork exhedras. As John Harris concludes, “We 
cannot underestimate the influence of this garden upon her later work at Kew.’** 

Following William Aiton’s arrival at Kew in 1759, work began in 1760 on the Physic 
Garden, the flower-garden-cum-aviary, and the attached menagerie. In one sense, the flower 
garden (Fig. 17) appears connected to Carlton House and Kent’s proposal for Lady 
Burlington’s garden at Chiswick. Yet, in recalling (for whatever reason) earlier models of 
floricultural enterprise, notably Morin’s garden in mid-seventeenth-century Paris (Fig. 18), 
it differed in one important respect from the prince’s layout. It was, after all, a flower garden 
in the shape of a flower. 

The fact that Thomas Sandby shows rods in the central beds in his ca. 1762 view 
suggests to me tall carnations.The effect can be compared to a painting of Gerard van der 
Rujp’s own Dutch town garden, ca. 1700 (Fig. 10), or the information on floricultural 
equipment and techniques in James Maddock’s Florist’s Directory of 1792. In other words, 
this appears to be an arena for florists’ flowers. We can imagine the fashionable double 
hyacinths, auriculas, and pinks of Furber’s frontispiece complementing Augusta’s collection 


* T have argued in The Flowering, 41—42, that the shrubberies and flower borders Woollett depicted in 
1760 do not correspond to the hedgework and plate-bandes suggested by the nursery bills of the 1730s. In this 
sense, Augusta may have presided over significant changes in planting style. 

83 Chambers, The Planters, 188-90. 

84 Harris, “Sir William Chambers,” 55. Other influences should not be discounted. Robert Greening, 
who succeeded John Dillman in June 1753, probably brought his experience of shrubbery design at Wimpole, 
ca. 1752, to bear on his 1757 proposal for converting the nursery at Kew into a 10-acre wilderness with 
50,000 plants. Although Greening’s death in March 1758 prevented implementation, his ideas were no doubt 
absorbed by Lord Bute’s new gardeners, John Haverfield and William Aiton, and possibly by Chambers himself. 
See Ray Desmond, Kew: The History of the Royal Botanic Garden (London: Harvill Press with the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Kew, 1995), 27-34, and my discussion of Chambers’s manuscript on planting in The Flowering, 
285-91. 

* Laird, The Flowering, fig. 127. 
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19. Humphry Repton’s watercolor view of the Rosarium and fountain at Ashridge, Hertfordshire, 
from Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening (London, 1816) 


of small birds, native and foreign.*° Since to my knowledge, however, no plant lists or 
nursery bills survive, caution is required. All we can suggest is that what seems to be a 
floricultural tradition of making flower gardens in the shape of a flower took its place 
within the landscape garden, sometimes in association with an aviary or menagerie.*’ John 
Harris has pointed to the example of Blenheim, where Chambers designed an oval flower 
garden with radial paths in 1772," but just as extraordinary is Capability Brown’s proposal 
for Charles Pelham of Brocklesby of 1772 (Fig. 9). 


86 See Desmond, Kew, 47. 

87 Tbid., 232-33. The 1770 proposal for New Wardour Castle suggests an elliptical menagerie flower 
garden derived from Kew but not in the shape of a flower. 

88 Harris, “Sir William Chambers,” 62; see also John Harris, Sir William Chambers: Knight of the Polar Star 
(London: A. Zwemmer, 1970), 56, 199. 

* The date 1772 is especially important in relation to Chambers’s Blenheim flower garden of 1772. In 
Capability Brown (London and Boston: Faber and Faber, 1975), 160-61 and 218, Dorothy Stroud gives 1771 
for Brown’s work at Brocklesby; and so it is just possible that his radial flower garden predates Chambers’s 
work at Blenheim. The estate office at Brocklesby, however, has confirmed that 1772 is the year given on the 
first plan. 
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20. “Arrangement Proposed for the Gardens at Ashridge, Herts.,” from Repton, Fragments 


Clearly, more work is required on the provenance and floral content of these rival 
visions and their relationship to William Mason’s contemporary garden at Nuneham 
Courtenay, the locus classicus of the axial picturesque composition without floricultural asso- 
ciations. John Evelyn may have played a role in bringing French radial floral parterres into 
English gardening at Sayes Court,” but I think it is reasonable to assume that it was Langley’s 
New Principles of Gardening of 1728 that reinforced the idea of forming the flower garden 
to mimic the radial symmetry of an auricula or rose. Once again, in other words, a popular 
publication emerging from the coffeehouse culture of Augustan London had some sway 
over the next generation or two. 

Wright was to produce several radial compositions that are labeled “Rosery or Flower 


*° Laird, “Parterre, Grove, and Flower Garden,” 181-88. Ada Segre has pointed out an important distinc- 
tion. While 16th-century radial gardens (the Dosio model) were circular, Morin’s garden was elliptical. Evelyn’s 
parterre is a circle within an ellipse. Langley’s flower garden is a circle; Chambers and Brown preferred 
modified ellipses, while Repton tried both elliptical and circular forms. 
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Garden”—with all the complexity of a rose’s overlapping petals but probably containing 
flowers rather than a collection of roses per se.” However, when Repton revitalized the 
radial parterre in 1791 for Lady Wake’s garden at Courteenhall and then developed the 
Rosarium at Ashridge in 1813-15 (Fig. 19), he used the new culture of roses within an old 
floricultural form. Above all, his favoring treillage at Ashridge and elsewhere appears to 
connect him to the past, the diverse worlds of Carlton House, Pompeii, and ancien régime 
France.” 

Here, we must return to Walpole’s History of the Modern Taste in Gardening. In the 
context of evidence from Herculaneum, he wrote, “I would not banish those playful waters 
that refresh a sultry mansion in town, nor the neat trellis, which preserves its wooden 
verdure better than natural greens exposed to dust. Those treillages in the gardens of Paris, 
particularly on the Boulevard, have a gay and delightful effect.” For someone so disparag- 
ing about French gardening, Walpole was remarkably sensitive to the value of the fountain 
and those “transpicuous arbours.” He might have used the paintings at Herculaneum as a 
rhetorical device for showing that fountains and trelliswork were suitable only for the 
“garden of a house in a capital city” and the “gaudy hotels” of “galant and idle society” in 
France. But we must take his remarks seriously, for I suspect that in London, at least, arbors 
and trelliswork survived in urban sites, public as well as private spheres. Carlton House was 
one such site; the pleasure gardens of Marylebone, as depicted by John Donowell ca. 1750, 
were another; Walpole’s own shrubbery, transformed after 1770, was a third.**I have argued 
elsewhere that, when Repton employed corbeille and treillage, he was borrowing continental 
motifs and transposing interior decor to exterior spaces.” But he was also alert to the new 
potentialities of the commercial flower trade, even when his knowledge of horticulture 
and botany appears remarkably deficient. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, as Lucia Tongiorgi Tomasi has demonstrated,” 
the rose was taking over from the double hyacinth as the latest mania. Interestingly, it was a 
shrub—the China and Bourbon roses—that gave rise to the craze that toppled the long- 
standing dominance of flowers. In Twiss’s proposal of 1791 for Douce’s town garden in 
Upper Gower Street (Fig. 13), the ascendancy of the rose was already anticipated. Two Rosa 
centifolia “Unique” developed in 1775 from European stock and costing 3s. 6d. each take a 
prominent place in the shrubbery among fourteen other types and alongside the North 
American Robinia hispida at 2s. 6d.” 


Laird, The Flowering, 200-204. 

2 See Mark Laird, “Corbeille, Parterre and Treillage: The Case of Humphry Repton’s Penchant for the 
French Style of Planting,” Journal of Garden History 16, no. 3 July-September 1996): 153-69; and idem, “From 
Bouquets to Baskets,” Antiques June 2000): 932-39. 

Walpole, The History, 24. 

* See Brewer, The Pleasures, fig. 29. 

°° Laird, “Corbeille, Parterre and Treillage,” 155-67, and idem, “From Bouquets to Baskets, 937-38.” 

© Tomasi, An Oak Spring Flora (as above, note 11), 271-72, 298-300. 

7 See John H. Harvey, “Prices of Roses in the Eighteenth Century,’ Rose Annual (1979): 161-66. 
Harvey shows how the prices of the most expensive new roses like “Unique” and “Burgundy Dwarf” came 
down quicky from 5s. or 7s 6d. to 2s. 6d or 1s. 6d by the 1790s. 
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By 1796-99 Mary Lawrance would publish the first book devoted exclusively to the 
rose. It was dedicated to Queen Charlotte. The frontispiece presented a selection of roses 
woven into a circular wreath. By 1794 William Curtis had published a portrait of Rosa 
chinensis “Slaters’ crimson” in the Botanical Magazine, and by 1824 the many progeny of the 
China rose are recorded in the Hortus Croomensis:** the China Blush; Lady Coventry’s China 
(named after the mistress of Croome Court); the Macartney (commemorating Lord 
Macartney who brought Rosa bracteata from China in 1793); and Lady Banks’s (introduced 
from China in 1807 and named after Sir Joseph Banks’s wife). 

Status was clearly attached to these names, but just how the commercial nursery trade 
worked with private collectors to exploit the new vogue remains a topic for further re- 
search. Some years ago, Richard Gorer proved that, given the selection of roses available at 
the time, Repton had produced an impossible vision. Yet, in choosing to design the Rosarium 
in the shape of a flower, he established the radial prototype for all later rose gardens that 
have fulfilled the promise.”At the same time, while demonstrating his responsiveness to the 
new taste in roses as “flowers of distinction,’ he remained indebted to the past and espe- 
cially to the traditions of the commercial world of floriculture. 

Liberated from Walpolean orthodoxy, we can now view Repton’s work not so much 
as formal revival but, rather, as the product, in large part, of horticultural dynamics in the 
eighteenth century—the planting styles that Walpole himself described so well. By 1800 
attempts at an Edenic compendium on shrubbery and flower gardens were showing the 
strains of overwhelming variety from new plant introductions. At Ashridge and elsewhere, 
comprehensive collections gave way to specialized gardens, the Rosarium, the Magnolia 
and American Garden, the Arboretum of Exotic Trees, and the Grotto and Garden for 
Rock Plants (Fig. 20). Yet all along, discrete zones for specialized horticultural display had 
featured in sites such as Petworth, reflecting continuity with the baroque wilderness. In this 
sense, Ashridge’s circular “cabinet de verdure”—an arena for tender evergreens rather like 
Petworth’s bay garden—proves, just as much as the circular Rosarium, the perennial vigor 
of the culture of horticulture that connects the age of John Evelyn to the era of John 
Claudius Loudon, the Restoration to the Regency. 


*8 William Dean, An Historical and Descriptive Account of Croome d’Abitot ... with ... Hortus Croomensis 
(Worcester, 1824). The list of subscribers beginning with the Duke of Gloucester deserves attention. 

*» See Hunt, Greater Perfections, 100-101, illustrating the 1988 Rose Garden in the Wellington Botanical 
Gardens, New Zealand. 
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To retell the story of Joseph Paxton’s water lily is to do more than revisit a dramatic 
moment in garden history. As the first man in England to bring the Amazonian water lily 
into flower in November 1849, Paxton contributed to a number of histories simulta- 
neously. His accomplishment not only demonstrated horticultural and architectural inno- 
vation; it also represents an important episode in the social history of intimacy and in the 
cultural history of a metaphor: the “hothouse lily,” or privileged Victorian woman, beauti- 
ful, delicate, protected, enclosed, and controlled through a special kind of nurture. The 
glasshouse, the lily house Paxton built to showcase his triumph in particular and, more 
generally, the middle-class domestic conservatory provide a richly ambivalent template for 
the various histories traced here, where conflicted, often paradoxical meanings assert and 
reverse themselves. Paxton’s lily and its glasshouse ultimately tell the tale of a fraught space, 
a site of converging and unstable Victorian oppositions, one that accrues symbolic power 
from the kinds of intimacy it fostered. 

Head gardener to the sixth Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth in Derbyshire, En- 
gland, Joseph Paxton (1803-65) (Fig. 1) is celebrated as the very definition of nineteenth- 
century upward mobility. His achievements are often enumerated as first, most, and best: 
the Great Conservatory—largest glass structure; the Crystal Palace—larger still twenty years 
later; the Emperor Fountain—tallest; the flowering of Victoria amazonica—first.' The ac- 
claimed, public Paxton is not the focus of these pages, however. Instead, we look at Paxton 
close up, the private Paxton of Barbrook, his own house on the Duke’s estate, which was 
located where the Bar Brook meets the River Derwent at the kitchen gardens, in the head 
gardener’s traditional domain (Fig. 2). The events in the greenhouses at Chatsworth in 1849 
and 1850 show us a head gardener and duke working together to provide a remarkably 
successful environment for horticultural innovation, one that was both private and pecu- 
liarly public, as the following analysis of the relationship between Chatsworth and Barbrook 
demonstrates. If we then reexamine that partnership in order to reveal the role of the 
usually invisible Victorian gardener’s wife, Sarah Bown Paxton, the water lily story yields a 


' Victoria amazonica is the royal water lily’s current scientific designation. In the 19th century it was 
widely known as Victoria regia. For an early discussion on the politics of its naming, see Walter Fitch, Victoria 
Regia, or Illustrations of the Royal Water-Lily .. . with descriptions by Sir W_J. Hooker (London: Reeve and Benham, 
1851), 10-11. For a modern comment, see Nicolette Scourse, The Victorians and Their Flowers (London: Croom 
Helm, 1983), 109. 
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1. Attributed to Thomas Ellerby, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, oil on canvas, 
ca. 1844-45. Devonshire 
Collection, Chatsworth 
(reproduced with permission of the 
Duke of Devonshire and the 
Chatsworth Settlement Tiustees) 





triangular relationship that challenges that other favored binary opposition—bourgeois 
and aristocrat—just as it questions the binary opposition of private and public spheres so 
typical of nineteenth-century gender studies. Thanks to the close working relationships 
among Paxton, the sixth Duke, and Sarah, even the private Paxton ranges in compli- 
cated ways along a public/private continuum. Close analysis of these three—aristocrat, 
bourgeois, and commoner—yields a complex reality that should make us wary of bi- 
nary thinking. 

Paxton’s intimate experience with the water lily and the series of glasshouses that 
housed it supported later uses of glasshouse conservatories to nurture bourgeois femininity. 
Successful nurture always incorporates both control and care and is particularly associated 
with intimacy.* When Paxton publicized the intensity of his engagement with the lily by 


?In several modern feminist cultural analyses, nurture and care, designated as feminine in style, are 
opposed to control styles identified as masculine. See, for example, Mary Field Belenky et al., Women’s Ways of 
Knowing: The Development of Self, Voice, and Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1986); Carol Gilligan, In a Different 
Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s Development (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1982); Nel 
Noddings, Caring: A Feminine Approach to Ethics and Moral Education (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1984). My argument will be that seemingly clear-cut oppositions like nurture and control tend to break apart 
under the pressure of historically specific analysis. 
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2. WE Northend, Chatsworth Park, Devonshire Collection, Chatsworth (reproduced with 
permission of the Duke of Devonshire and the Chatsworth Settlement Trustees) 


crediting to it the design of the Crystal Palace in 1851, he focused attention on the many 
ways iron and glass buildings can express cultural values. He also initiated a process of 
cultural diffusion whereby nurture could show itself well served by heated temperatures 
under glass in a wide range of domestic settings corresponding to a range of social mean- 
ings, especially the nurture of femininity. Out of this diffusion came the “hothouse lily” 
metaphor and its eventual appropriation by ideologies of domesticity and sexual politics, 
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both literally in glasshouse gardening advice books and symbolically in art and literature. 
Thus, we see how a cultural expression from one realm, horticulture, parallels and supports 
expression in another realm, bourgeois femininity, through the bridge of metaphor. My 
purpose is to show not only one way Victorian culture organized itself but also why one of 
its most characteristic domestic spaces was physically and symbolically suited to the theme 
of intimacy, of the control and care characteristic of nurture.’ 

The lily’s story first exemplifies the paradoxes of imperial plant hunting, in which 
invasiveness and dominance went hand in hand with nurture. The history of this tropical 
plant’s journey to England is strikingly typical of the scientific and imperial motives that 
encouraged Englishmen to penetrate forbidding foreign environments in order to pluck up 
what grew there, often destroying whole ecosystems in the process. Having worked so 
hard to bring home the plants made vulnerable by this very resourcefulness, they then 
devoted themselves with delicate sensitivity to the plants’ needs, the better to raise them in 
a completely different climate. Nurture was thus often twisted by curiosity and greed into 
a shape unrestrained by any concern for the integrity of the native habitat or its human 
cultures. New technologies in glass and iron, especially to control light and heat, made 
possible greenhouses that could sustain these conquests, although, for decades, plants like 
the water lily defeated British collectors and their head gardeners. Worldwide plant collec- 
tion, made possible by glasshouses like the Wardian case, was extended to the right, even 
obligation, to control the people native to cultures where coveted exotic plants were found.° 
As early as 1817, John Claudius Loudon could see possibilities for glasshouse design that 
included not only exotic plants, birds, and animals but the display of exotic people: “such 
artificial climates will not only be stocked with appropriate birds, fishes and harmless ani- 
mals, but with examples of the human species from the different countries imitated, habited 


3 Only two full-length biographies of Joseph Paxton have been published, the first by his granddaughter 
and the second by an architectural historian:Violet Markham, Paxton and the Bachelor Duke (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1935); George F Chadwick, The Works of Sir Joseph Paxton, 1803—1865 (London: Architectural 
Press, 1961). Although both acknowledge Sarah Paxton’s contribution to her husband’s work at Chatsworth, 
neither examines it through the gender-specific lens that I propose here, nor do they tie Paxton’s glasshouse 
experimentation to the development of the domestic conservatory and its relation to femininity. The best 
technical account of 19th-century glasshouses I have found is Georg Kohlmaier and Barna von Sartory, Houses 
of Glass: A Nineteenth-Century Building Type, trans. by John C. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1986). 
Although they examine the symbolic meanings of the glasshouse as a building type, they do little with the 
social history of the domestic conservatory, and their information about Paxton’s lily house does not seem 
entirely accurate, as it conflicts with the primary sources I have used. One of the most prominent studies of 
the division of the private from the public sphere among the 19th-century British bourgeoisie is Leonore 
Davidoff and Catherine Hall, Family Fortunes: Men and Women of the English Middle Class, 1780-1850 (London: 
Century Hutchinson, 1987). I am indebted to their ground-breaking use of gender as a principle of analysis. 
A more recent challenge of that division is Amanda Vickery, The Gentleman’s Daughter: Women’s Lives in Geor- 
gian England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1998). 

4 Scourse, Victorians, 117-19. 

>For the commodification of third world peoples through display, see Curtis M. Hinsley, “The World as 
Marketplace: Commodification of the Exotic at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893,” in Exhib- 
iting Cultures: The Poetics and Politics of Museum Display, ed. lvan Karp and Steven D. Lavine (Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1991), 344-65. 
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3. After Sir Francis Grant, 

The Sixth Duke of Devonshire, 
pastel, ca. 1850. Devonshire Collection, 
Chatsworth (reproduced with permission 
of the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Chatsworth Settlement Tiustees) 





in their particular costumes and who may serve as gardeners or curators of the different 
productions.’® 

As with palms, orchids, and other desirable exotic species, the lily’s early history in 
England is also an account of aristocratic and scientific competition. In the race to be first 
to flower it, the Duke of Devonshire’s most eminent rivals were W. J. Hooker, director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, and the Duke of Northumberland at Syon. By August 
1849, several specimens of the Victoria were under cultivation in England, but none had 
been nurtured sufficiently to flower.’ In spite of England’s best scientific, political, and 
technological effort, the lily’s nature eluded culture; the plant’s needs had not yet been met. 
Sufficiently intense nurture in a sufficiently calibrated environment of heat, light, and 
moving water under glass, backed by a sufficiently complex working team, awaited it at 
Chatsworth. 


Gardener and Aristocrat: A Mutual Deference 


At this point in his career, Paxton very likely knew more about greenhouse design 
than any other man in England, having spent decades and as much of the Duke’s money as 


® Loudon is quoted in Brent Elliott, Victorian Gardens (London: Batsford, 1986), 29. See Fitch, Victoria 
Regia, for a fuller history of the European discovery of the Victoria water lily and the unselfconsciously racist 
extrapolations from it. Since his title page continues by saying “with descriptions by Sir W. J. Hooker,” the 
book is sometimes credited only to Hooker. 

7 Scourse, Victorians, 110. 
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he needed in careful experimentation. Paxton and the sixth Duke (Fig. 3) achieved a re- 
markable partnership in their respective roles of head gardener and aristocrat, a relationship 
that began in 1826 with the Duke’s surprising choice of the youthful Paxton for a position 
of authority on his very large estate. Their relationship developed far beyond its beginnings, 
as Paxton gradually became the primary professional advisor in all the Duke’s affairs. By the 
Duke’s death in 1858, Paxton’s service was performed in the poignantly modest, generous 
spirit of a man who has outstripped his noble employer in every respect but blood. The 
Duke showed no sign of resenting Paxton’s stellar rise during the thirty-two years of their 
association, nor did he take Paxton’s loyal service for granted as his aristocratic due. In a 
letter to his nephew, for example, the Duke reveals a wry, self-deprecating humor in the 
graceful way he deferred to his gardener’s fame during the opening ceremony for the Great 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace: “After the Queen had left I descended from the gallery, 
where my capital place had been to parade the architect about. He wore his dress and his 
cocked hat as if he had been so clad through life. We were incessantly stopped and sur- 
rounded with overflowing greetings. It tickled John Usher’s fancy to hear those who did 
not know him personally before saying ‘Look, look, there’s Mr. Paxton’ in a very loud voice, 
and then more gently, ‘There’s the Duke of Devonshire.’”’® 

By 1845, when the Duke wrote and privately printed a handbook to Chatsworth 
addressed to his sister Harriet, the Countess Granville, Paxton had not only made himself 
indispensable but had shaped Chatsworth to his own designs. Throughout the Handbook of 
Chatsworth and Hardwick the Duke emphasized his deference to his gardener’s expertise and 
considerably more. In the most generous terms of praise, he identified Paxton’s name as one 
“that will be forever connected with Chatsworth,’ emphasizing the level of control over 
nature that Paxton had already achieved there. The Duke stressed Paxton’s ability to balance 
oppositions: how much the gardener admired nature and yet controlled it, how he was “the 
least obtrusive of servants” and yet “a friend if ever man had one.” In his delicate manage- 
ment of the Duke, Paxton was simultaneously professional agent and servant, sustaining a 
mutual dependence that became the particular kind of unembarrassed friendship that can 
arise between radically unequal partners. 

The intimate association of their ostensibly separate spheres is revealed in the layout of 
Chatsworth, the single most visited country house in England throughout the nineteenth 
century.’ The Duke depended on Paxton for the magnificent display of the public part of 
the estate, testimony to and occasion for his gracious largess. Paxton designed and built 
much of what attracted the Duke’s visitors, from the queen to her most humble subjects: 
the ingenious, boldly artificial marvels of the Great Conservatory, the fountains, and the 
rockworks. Chatsworth’s display spaces were particularly noted for their highly artificial 
control over nature, and that control served the Duke’s desires in both subtle and dramatic 


8 Markham, Paxton, 218. 

? William George Spencer Cavendish, sixth Duke of Devonshire, Handbook of Chatsworth and Hardwick 
(London, 1845), 110-11, 182. 

© Peter Mandler, The Fall and Rise of the Stately Home (New Haven:Yale University Press, 1997), 62. 
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ways.'' In designing the engineering work that made the Emperor Fountain throw a taller 
jet of water than any other, for example, Paxton demonstrated his empathy with the Duke’s 
unusually intense regard for the Russian emperor, whose abortive visit to Chatsworth the 
fountain was to commemorate, an admiration that Paxton alone could bring to fulfillment 
in a permanent display. 

In contrast, Barbrook and the kitchen gardens were Paxton’s private work spaces, 
where he was free to conduct his methodical experiments in botany and glasshouse design. 
Later in the century, these empirical processes would take place in an institutional setting, 
but at mid-century they were still the province of the head gardener.’* Paxton depended 
on the Duke for an extraordinary freedom to deploy resources, to change direction in his 
work, and to develop knowledge in horticulture, engineering, landscape design, and archi- 
tecture, which he then published in his own periodicals. Early in his service, Paxton accom- 
panied the Duke on extended trips to the Continent, where Paxton’s roles of servant, 
companion, and travel agent merged in surprising ways with that of eager tourist being 
introduced to European art and high culture. In the Duke’s guiding hands, the traditional 
gentleman’s Grand Tour was refocused and amplified to a teacher/pupil relationship, the 
better to educate the intelligent, upwardly mobile younger man. In supplying the resources— 
unstinting admiration, land, labor, money, and time—for the Great Conservatory and the 
other greenhouse experiments, the Duke proudly supported Paxton’s ambition to grow 
beyond his servant status. Paxton’s class identity steadily changed, eventually rising so spec- 
tacularly that the queen would confess to her diary at the opening of the Great Exhibition, 
“He rose from an ordinary gardener’s boy!” 

In contrast, of course, the Duke’s identity was unassailably fixed; his lineage was more 
noble, more English, than the queen’. Since he literally embodied the authority and status 
of his title and its heritage, his person was itselfa kind of public political display. His private 
space, the whole Chatsworth estate, was correspondingly public in its centuries-long com- 
mitment to accommodating visitors. Like many nineteenth-century great houses, Chatsworth 
was open to all, house as well as gardens, and after Paxton brought the railway to Rowsley, 
near the park, the number of visitors multiplied. The Duke was lavish in his gifts of money 
to dignify Paxton, and he expanded Barbrook during the decades of Paxton’s employment 
from a cottage in the kitchen gardens to a gentleman’s Italianate villa. On 25 March 1851, 
the year of the triumph of the Crystal Palace, the Duke wrote in his diary, “Gave Paxton 
£1000 towards house & offices & for his innumerable benefits to me. Enchanted with 
Paxton.’"* 

At Chatsworth, on the eve of the lily’s flowering, the binary opposition of public and 
private, the hierarchy of master and man, and the relation of both to rising bourgeois and 
aristocrat had thus been profoundly disrupted. Paxton and the Duke nurtured and con- 


| Blliott, Victorian Gardens, 79-82. 

2 Joan Morgan and Alison Richards, A Paradise out of a Common Field: The Pleasures and Plenty of the 
Victorian Garden (New York: Harper, 1990), 227. 

® C.H. Gibbs-Smith, The Great Exhibition of 1851, 2d ed. (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1981), 19. 
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trolled each other, their ambitions for Chatsworth woven together by mutual esteem. Paxton’s 
enterprises, both within the kitchen garden walls and across the stream in the pleasure 
grounds, lavishly supported by the Duke’s resources, created the expertise that made the lily 
flower. 


Bringing the Lily Home 


On 3 August 1849, his forty-sixth birthday, Joseph Paxton brought a tiny Victoria 
home to Chatsworth. Having made arrangements in July to obtain one of the specimens 
growing at Kew, he arrived there at six in the morning to collect his plant, the largest leaf— 
there were only four—a mere five and a half inches in diameter.'? He personally super- 
vised its packing—it fit easily into a box smaller than a briefcase—took it himself to 
Euston station, and was on an express train headed north by nine o’clock “in order that the 
plant should feel the removal as little as possible.’’® Thanks to his own recent efforts in rail 
management, Paxton was able to transport the plant by train almost to the garden gate. At 
Chatsworth five cartloads of soil had already been moved into a twelve-foot square heated 
tank in a curvilinear greenhouse, “so called from the roof being a quarter circle.’ Paxton 
devoted himself for the rest of the year to the challenge of being first to bring a Victoria 
into flower. Once planted under his care, the water lily grew with astonishing, even fright- 
ening, vigor. When his specimen outgrew its first tank, he had the space, means, and knowl- 
edge, thanks to the Duke, to provide bigger ones and was able to reproduce as exactly as 
possible the special characteristics of the lily’s native South American habitat. The follow- 
ing excerpts from a series of unpublished letters reveal Paxton’s intense response to the 
plant’s demands, as well as the technical difficulties resulting from its extraordinary growth 
once those demands were met.'*The royal water lily and Paxton were engaged in a unique, 
silent contest between its powers of growth and his powers, first of care, then of control. 
On 1 October 1849, Paxton wrote the Duke, who was in Ireland: 


My Lord Duke. We have been obliged to make the Tank for the Victoria as large 
again as when your Grace saw it. One leaf this morning measures 4 feet_across. 
Nothing can exceed its health and vigor but I fear this extraordinary growth will 
not go on much longer, as the weather here has set in wet, and very cloudy. If the 
Electric light was not so expensive I should use it for two or three hours morning 
and evenings all winter. The light it produces is exactly like bright day light, and 
would make up for the short winter days.” 


Chadwick, Sir Joseph Paxton (London: Victorian Society, 1965), 168. 

'§ Josephine Kamm, Joseph Paxton and the Crystal Palace (London: Methuen, 1967), 62. 

16 Joseph Paxton to W. J. Hooker, 30 July 1849, Director’s Correspondence at Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, vols. 28-30, pp. 149-51, 168-70. 

" Transactions of the Royal Society of Art 57 (1850-51). 

'8 | wish particularly to thank the staff of the Devonshire Collections at Chatsworth, Derbyshire, who 
have been very helpful in giving me access to the Paxton materials: Tom Askey, Peter Day, and Michael 
Pearman. In addition, colleagues in Manchester have helped me with many aspects of this project with great 
patience and generosity over a number of years: John H. G. Archer, Joseph O. Marsh, and Alan Shelston. 

1 Devonshire MSS., Chatsworth: 2d series, 100.6. 
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By the end of his letter of 15 October to the Duke, it is clear that only the English weather 
was slowing Victoria down: 


Victoria has reached four feet five inches across which is the most it will attain this 
season; the usual Chatsworth fine October must have gone to Ireland with your 
Grace for at present we have seen nothing of it. 1 am my Lord Duke your very 
obedient servant Joseph Paxton. P.S. The Victoria at Kew has not increased at all in 
size, they have given away from 30 to 40 plants of it. Mr. Lane of Clapton wrote on 
Saturday to offer two plants for sale.?° 


By 2 November, adding exclamation points to his underlined words, Paxton’s sense of 
excitement and suspense is as unmistakable as his sense of competition: 


My Lord Duke.Victoria has shewn flower!! An enormous bud like a great Poppyhead 
made its appearance yesterday morning and by this evening it looks like a large 
Peach placed in a cup, from what I can see it will be 8 or 10 days before it comes 
into flower and therefore I am in a great stew about going to Lismore [the Duke’s 
Irish estate] at the time I appointed but I shall do whatever your Grace may wish. 
I have paid so much personal attention to it and it has been entirely under my own 
direction since I brought it from Kew that I should not like to be out of the way 
when it flowers. As this noble plant bears the Queen’s name I think your Grace 
would like to send the first flower with a large leaf to Her Majesty. No account 
can give a fair idea of the grandeur of its appearance; I believe the plant will shew 
another bud in a few days, everybody here is mad about it even the labourers take 
great interest in it.... I shall purpose to go to Ireland on the day I named but there 
will be time for Your Grace to let me know your wishes. The last leaf of Victoria 
is 4 feet 8 and a half inches in diameter which is within 3 inches of the size 
described by Schomburg|k]. I am my Lord Duke your very obedient servant Jo- 
seph Paxton.”! 


The careful yet fluent phrasing of this letter suggests the long-established ease with which 
Paxton simultaneously submitted to yet organized the Duke’s “wishes.” In the event, Paxton 
was not required to go to Ireland; nor did the Duke present a leaf to the queen in person, 
but we may be sure that the leaf was given in his name and to his greater honor. Robert 
Aughtie, one of the gardeners working under Paxton, kept a diary of his employment at 
Chatsworth from 1848 to 1850:““Wednesday [14 November]—At night Mr. Paxton started 
off to Windsor, taking Andrew Stewart with him, with a flower and leaf of the Victoria 
Regina water lilly [sic], to the Queen—they returned on Friday afternoon.” A few lines 
later, Aughtie records that the Duke returned to Chatsworth on Saturday, 17 November. 
The event merited a typically laconic entry in the Duke’s diary:“Chatsworth Saturday Nov 


° Tbid., 100.7. 

2! Tbid., 100.8. 

2 Basil Harley and Jessie Harley, A Gardener at Chatsworth: Three Years in the Life of Robert Aughtie, 1848— 
1850 (Hanley Swan, Worcestershire: Self Publishing Association, 1992), 169. 
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17. Came here express train by two o’clock to see the grand water lily, Victoria regia—it is 
stupendous Found Dr Lindley and Mr Curry with Paxton. Very cold but gorgeous day.’” 
Paxton had long exercised the trust of acting in the Duke’s name; we see in this diary entry 
how Paxton’s activities swirled around the Duke, who was nominally and symbolically the 
center of his own domestic ground but also, in practical terms, only one admirer among 
many of his gardener’s public triumph. 

The first English flowering of Victoria amazonica occurred 8-10 November 1849, one 
of its most noted charms being the extended process of each blossom’s lifespan (Fig. 4). 
According to Household Words, Charles Dickens’s periodical, the first flower measured a yard 
in circumference.** On 11 November, Paxton had the satisfaction, as winner of the race, of 
writing to Hooker at Kew: 


Dear Sir William, 

Victoria Regia is now in full flower at Chatsworth, and will continue I should 
think for a fortnight or three weeks longer as there are a constant succession of 
buds coming up, with the new leaves. I hope you will come and see it. Most likely 
your plants are shewing by this time, if not, the sight of our plant is worth a journey 
of a thousand miles. We have leaves nearly five feet in diameter and at this time are 
thirteen leaves upon the plant.” 


The following April, Paxton would have the further satisfaction of responding graciously to 
a request from Hooker for an offshoot of his Victoria: “Be assured nothing will afford me 
greater pleasure than to give you either seeds or a plant of the Victoria.” 


On 25 November, Paxton wrote from Chatsworth to his wife Sarah in Brighton: 


Here we are in as great a worl about Victoria as ever. We expect Lord Carlisle [the 
sixth Duke’s brother-in-law] tomorrow and then the curtain I beleive [sic] will 
drop. We have two artists Mr. Bartholemew & Mr. Holdin drawing away at it, 
Holdin sat up until half past two this morning. 

Sir William Hudson and Lady Newburgh have been also. Lady Newburgh 
who got upon the plank and examined the flower close to it.The leaves are getting 
much smaller and altogether there is not so much interest about the plant now it 
appears to be going back. Nothing I believe has caused so much stir in the fashion- 
able world and also the world of gardening. You will have seen this Gardeners 
Chronicle which I told you to get. There is a very good description of the plant 
there....Anne is quite proud at being placed upon the leaf. She was put on for 
Lady Newburgh and the Duke.” 


°° The sixth Duke’s diaries covering the years 1840—52 are also at Chatsworth in the Devonshire Collec- 
tions, vol. 4, no. 1.150. 

“The Private History of the Palace of Glass,’ Household Words, 18 January 1851, 385-91. 

5 Joseph Paxton to W. J. Hooker, 11 November 1849, Director’s Correspondence at Kew, vols. 28-30, 
pp. 149-51, 168-70. 

6 Joseph Paxton to W. J. Hooker, 17 April 1850, ibid. 

27 Devonshire MSS., Chatsworth: Paxton Group 541. 
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4. Walter Fitch, Victoria Regia (London: Reeve and Benham, 1851), pl. 3. Devonshire 
Collection, Chatsworth (reproduced with permission of the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Chatsworth Settlement Tiustees) 


An article in the Illustrated London News of 17 November 1849 explains the reference in 
Paxton’s letter to his daughter Anne, then seven, who was placed upon one of Victoria’s 
leaves to demonstrate the weight they could support (Fig. 5).”8 In further commemoration 
of the event, typifying Paxton’s skill with publicity, Punch published verses beginning: 


On unbent leaf in fairy guise 
Reflected in the water, 

Beloved, admired by hearts and eyes, 
Stands Annie, Paxton’s daughter.” 


8 “The Gigantic Water-Lily (Victoria Regia), in Flower at Chatsworth,” Illustrated London News, 17 
November 1849, 328. 

»° The verses continue, “Accept a wish, my little maid, / Begotten at the minute, / That scenes so bright 
may never fade / You still the fairy in it. / That all your life nor care nor grief / May load the winged hours 
/ With weight to bend a lily’s leaf, / But all around the flowers.” Quoted in Kamm, Joseph Paxton, 68. 
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328 THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. [Nov. 17, 1849. 
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THE GIGANTIC WATER-LILY (VICTORIA REGIA), IN FLOWER AT CHATSWORTH. 


5. “The Gigantic Water-Lily (Victoria Regia), in Flower at Chatsworth,” from Ulustrated 
London News, 17 November 1849, 328 (photo: courtesy of the Colgate University Library) 


The day the nation’s leading popular weekly newspaper published Paxton’s news, the Duke 
hurried home to share the excitement of which he was by no means the center. 

Why should a single flower be so compelling? First, it demonstrated spectacular power 
of growth to such enormous size that the gardener was barely able to manage it—a force 
that reminded England of nature’s potential capacity to overwhelm all human enterprise. 
Second, that surge of organic strength was paradoxically connected to femininity; the plant’s 
European name, Victoria, continued the tradition of seeing genteel women in all beautiful 
flowers, while simultaneously aligning it with the might of the empress. Third, for a child, a 
little girl, to be supported on a leaf, expressed not only women’s vulnerability, but their 
connection to the mysteries of nature, and probably also masculine anxiety about woman’s 
reproductive power and the need to control it. Annie Paxton’s standing on a leaf to demon- 
strate its strength thus demonstrated a triumphant domestication of nature’s power by 
English technological culture, a culture that, we will see, could exhibit feminine power in a 
particularly bourgeois way. 
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6. William Henry Hunt, Miss Sarah 
Bown, ca. 1825. Devonshire 
Collection, Chatsworth (reproduced 
with permission of the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Chatsworth 
Settlement Trustees) 





A Gendered Triangle: Gardener, Wife, and Duke 


Like so many women ‘behind’ great men, Sarah Bown Paxton (Fig. 6) remains a shad- 
owy figure until we analyze the fundamental way gender contributed to both public and 
private spheres at Chatsworth. The most often quoted account of Paxton in the Chatsworth 
Handbook is the description of his arrival in 1826 to take up his duties as head gardener. It 
is worth quoting again to emphasize his characteristic devotion to his wife and to the Duke, 
even from his first day at the estate. It shows, as well, Paxton’s phenomenal energy, sponta- 
neity, and dramatic flair, and it also clarifies the distance, both literal and symbolic, between 
Chatsworth house and the kitchen gardens: 


I left London by the Comet coach for Chesterfield, arrived at Chatsworth at half 
past four o’clock in the morning of the ninth of May, 1826.As no person was to be 
seen at that early hour, I got over the greenhouse gate by the old covered way, 
explored the pleasure-grounds, and looked round the outside of the house. I then 
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went down to the kitchen-gardens, scaled the outside wall, and saw the whole of 
the place, set the men to work there at six o’clock; then returned to Chatsworth, 
and got Thomas Weldon to play me the water-works, and afterwards went to breakfast 
with poor dear Mrs. Gregory and her niece: the latter fell in love with me, and I 
with her, and thus completed my first morning’s work at Chatsworth before nine 
o’clock.*” 


When Paxton arrived at Chatsworth, aged twenty-three, he looked up to Sarah in 
several senses. Not only was she taller and several years older, but her dowry of £5,000— 
the foundation of his fortune—placed her significantly above him on the social scale, the 
legacy of a prosperous nearby family. Her father was a farmer and minor industrialist, a 
manufacturer of spindles, and her family had been settled in the area for generations. Like 
the Duke, Sarah Bown was firmly planted in her native soil; Joseph Paxton was the out- 
sider. That she was sensitive to the differences between them is suggested by personal testi- 
mony many years later, when Paxton advised his daughter Rosa on the eve of her wedding 
always to be kind to her husband’s family because Sarah had not been kind to his.*! 

Sarah Paxton was a strong-willed, capable woman who expected to exercise a great 
deal of domestic control; always alert to the dignity due her, she was also exceptionally 
nurturing of those she loved. The Duke may have educated Paxton by taking him round 
Europe, but Sarah worked with him at home on all the arts of self-improvement, not least 
his writing skills.*? It is no exaggeration to say that his public accomplishments—and with 
his, the Duke’s—were made possible only by Sarah’s acceptance of responsibility at home. 
Her letters to him and the care with which Paxton wrote to her whenever he was away 
show not only their close companionship and abiding affection, but her full partnership in 
all the Paxton enterprises. 

For most of their marriage, Barbrook was the center of a multifaceted business enter- 
prise—publishing books and magazines on gardening, investing in railways—quite inde- 
pendent of the Duke’s affairs. Indeed, one example—occurring during the Duke’s finan- 
cial crisis in the mid-1840s—will serve to illustrate how the Paxtons together could rescue 
their patron, relieving the aristocrat’s most pressing financial worries and helping him, in 
effect, to become more bourgeois: more solvent, more respectable. The Paxtons knew George 
Hudson, the notorious railway magnate, because they, particularly Sarah, had been profit- 
ing themselves from the railway boom. “I am looking out for a line to have a bit of a private 
go at,’ she wrote in 1845. In Sarah’s judgment, her husband was too ready to be friends 
with Hudson, whom she saw as an upstart: “What horrid behaviour of that overgrown 
Nabob, I fear you are only used as a tool.” In November 1845, she wrote her husband, 
“Think twice over everything that has passed lately, and see if you can detect anything to 
alter your opinion of this man and his double-dealing work.”® Typically, Sarah did not 


30 Devonshire, Handbook, 111-12. 
31 Markham, Paxton, 31, 286. 

22 Thid., 37. 

3 Tbid., 128, 131, 170. 
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assert authority by directing Paxton’s actions, but rather influenced him by directing his 
judgment, by advising him. In light of her protective warnings and their inside knowledge 
of which Devonshire properties would appeal to Hudson’s railway ambitions, Paxton acted 
quickly in 1844 to persuade both the Duke and his lawyers that large properties must be 
sold and that Hudson was the man to buy them. In December 1844, one estate was sold to 
Hudson for £100,000, and in September 1845 Hudson bought a further group of estates 
for £475,000, giving him “control over the whole area through which a line from York to 
Hull must pass.”** By 1849 Hudson was ruined, but not before he had refilled the Duke’s 
coffers. By acting together the Paxtons could help the sixth Duke in a unique combination 
of ways: his position, her shrewdness, their shared expertise in railway matters, their joint 
decisiveness. George Chadwick credits Sarah as second only to the Duke in enabling Paxton’s 
career: 


It was Sarah’s ability to judge a situation coolly (especially a financial one) and to 
act responsibly that was to be the greatest help to her husband. It was Sarah who sat 
at home at Barbrook or in the estate office nearby attending to the day-to-day 
routine of Chatsworth life for Paxton, whilst he was ranging up and down the 
country or the Continent on his many interests. It was Sarah who in a very real 
sense managed his affairs at the Derbyshire end whilst Paxton operated his parlia- 
mentary career, business interests, and professional practice in London. Nor was 
Sarah a passive partner in their enterprises: although Paxton was very much the 
head of the concern the initiative on many things came from his wife and her 
approbation was always something to be sought by him. A growing family—eight 
children, five daughters and one son of which survived—constant attendance on 
estate and house duties at Chatsworth, and playing ‘anchor man’ in Paxton’s busi- 
ness and professional team: this was no small feat, even for the able and intelligent 
woman that Paxton met on his first morning at Chatsworth and married six months 


later.*> 


Chadwick’s perspective is typically patriarchal—it appreciates Sarah in the context of 
celebrating Paxton’s public life—so it places her behind him in a traditional partnership of 
man and supportive wife. But the primary and nearly primary documents—their letters 
and their granddaughter’s biography—reveal Sarah as a large part, fully one-third, of a 
domestic three-pronged partnership, in which she was the bourgeois partner to an aristo- 
crat and a commoner. In that triangle, each contributed as expected, but each was also 
essential. The Duke supplied the material resources, the commoner supplied the driving 
energy and upwardly mobile imagination, and the bourgeoise, Sarah supplied the pru- 
dence, the caution, the sense of propriety, and the capacity for social detail. The self-made 
man, in short, was not. 


34 Chadwick, Works, 241. 
35 Chadwick, Paxton, 5-6. 
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In their overt support of patriarchal roles, the midcentury activities of these three 
representatives of the British class structure offer modern historians a lesson in power and 
how it can be triangulated as well as bifurcated. Sarah Paxton’s contribution to the social, 
economic, and scientific activities at Chatsworth illuminates the limits of a masculinist 
analysis of the aristocrat/bourgeois binary by introducing a third point of view. Her work 
highlights the reciprocity of hierarchical relationships and the flexible expansiveness of the 
‘domestic sphere’; it complicates our binary assignments of power: masculine/feminine, 
bourgeois/aristocrat, public/private. What does ‘domestic sphere’ mean in a situation so 
suffused with interdependence? Sarah Paxton’s position at Chatsworth cannot be divided 
into public and private, nor can she be assigned only to one sphere. The Duke’s private 
concerns were her professional concerns as much as they were Paxton’s; correspondingly, 
her private concerns were conducted on the public stage of the Duke’s aristocratic pre- 
rogative and display. Even their intimate marital correspondence was conducted with the 
Duke’s participation in mind. Many letters Sarah sent to her husband while he was traveling 
with the Duke—about such private issues as impending childbirth and such public ones as 
the estate payroll—were written knowing that the Duke would be reading them over her 
husband’s shoulder, both eager for news of home, the home of all three of them. These 
letters encompass private and public alike. 

Sarah’s virtues were typically bourgeois and surprisingly commercial: suspicious of 
‘Society, prudent with money, ambitious economically and politically, active in ensuring 
the best possible education for her children, especially her daughters, jealous of her husband’s 
absences from home, and dismayed by the threat of the lower orders as represented by the 
crowds of daytrippers to the estate, which it was often her responsibility to manage alone. 
From Sarah’s perspective, the Duke and her husband had too much in common: both lavish 
spenders, both focused on extravagant effects, both impetuous. Without Sarah, Joseph Paxton’s 
business judgment might have been as weak as the Duke’s. Yet Sarah always subsumed her 
power and control into the familiar ideology of the Victorian bourgeois wife, nurturing the 
domestic circle, invisible beyond it.*° 


The Water Lily Glasshouse at Barbrook 


Within Barbrook’s richly collaborative milieu, the giant tropical plant’s dramatic cycle 
of extraordinary growth revealed new design secrets to the master greenhouse designer, 
driving him to the creation of a unique glasshouse that was the pinnacle of his creativity in 
greenhouse design and the immediate inspiration for the Crystal Palace, through which his 
expertise was disseminated to the Continent and beyond. The lily’s leaf structure had in- 


°° Sarah might be neither surprised nor dismayed to learn that the present Duchess of Devonshire is 
widely acknowledged to have furthered the same commercial and bourgeois values on behalf of the present 
duke. Thanks at least in part to her energetic resourcefulness and flair for publicity, Chatsworth Estate now has 
several shops and an excellent restaurant. Barbrook is now a profitable camping ground, the old kitchen 
garden walls enclosing a national caravan club. See Deborah, Duchess of Devonshire, The Estate: A View from 
Chatsworth (London: Macmillan, 1990), 242. 
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7. Barbrook House, letterhead engraving, 30 July 1853. The lily house is to the far left. 
Devonshire Collection, Chatsworth (reproduced with permission of the Duke of Devonshire 
and the Chatsworth Settlement Trustees) 


spired Englishmen before; even in its native tributaries of the Amazon River, its natural 
engineering took them home in imagination. When Richard Spruce, for example, went to 
the Amazon to search for Victoria, he found his own preoccupations half a world away: “A 
leaf, turned up, suggests some strange fabric of cast-iron, just taken from the furnace, its 
ruddy colour, and the enormous ribs with which it is strengthened, increasing the similar- 
ity””*’ This remarkable comparison of the underside of a tropical leaf to cast iron still hot 
from the furnace shows how ready Englishmen could be to find technology while looking 
for nature, seeing instructive construction principles and hollow rust-colored girders ca- 
pable of supporting majestic size. For them the color red was the glow of industrial fire.** 

Paxton’s chosen site for the lily house, overlooked by his own house at Barbrook (Fig. 
7) and its range of other greenhouses, expresses the strength of his special claim to his floral 
triumph, as well as the passionate engagement with the plant that the letters already quoted 


37 Quoted in Fitch, Victoria Regia, 9. 

8 To this day, botanists are similarly impressed with the natural engineering of water lily leaves. “I have 
on several occasions been surprised, even startled, when we haul out a water lily leaf, by the starkness, the 
almost unplantlike rigidity of the infrastructure of its underside.” C. John Burk, Elsie Damon Simonds Profes- 
sor of Biological Sciences at Smith College, letter to author, 11 August 1998. 
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8. John Fiske Allen, Victoria Regia (underside of leaf and radiating cantilevers), 
chromolithograph in Victoria Regia; or the Great Water Lily of America 
(Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, 1854) (photo: Mortimer Rare Book Room, 
Smith College) 


reveal. The lily house took its place within the ongoing experimentation and production of 
the kitchen garden, out of sight of Chatsworth’s aristocratic inhabitants and many of its 
visitors. By the end of April 1850, the new lily house was completed, and “Paxton’s roofing 
system had reached its final perfection: the simplest, lightest, and most economical form of 
roofing then seen.’*’ In November Paxton took a Victoria amazonica leaf (Fig. 8) with him to 
the Royal Society of Arts as partial explanation of the imaginative genesis of the Crystal 
Palace, which was by then half built: 


[Paxton’s] paper was accompanied by a very large number of drawings, views, and 
diagrams, and by one of the sash-bar machines [for the Crystal Palace]. The most 
interesting illustration was a specimen of the leaf of the Victoria Regia, five feet in 
diameter, the growth of five days. The underside of the leaf presents a beautiful 
example of natural engineering in the cantilevers which radiate from the centre, 


» Chadwick, Works, 101. It is often erroneously claimed that the water lily did not flower until the 
special greenhouse was created. In fact, the lily first bloomed in November 1849, and the issue of The Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle for 13 April 1850, makes clear that the water tank for the lily house was then not quite finished. 
In a brief note offering young lily plants to the Chronicle’s readers, Paxton wrote that the “new tank at 
Chatsworth [is] already in progress of building,” p. 229. Chadwick says the lily house was ready by “early 
spring.” 
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9. The Lily House at Barbrook (from Gardeners Chronicle, 31 August 1850, 549) 


where they are nearly two inches deep, with large bottom flanges and very thin 
middle ribs, and with cross girders between each pair to keep the middle ribs from 
buckling; their depth gradually decreases towards the circumference of the leaf, 
where they also ramify.*° 


What Paxton learned from the lily was that great horizontal surfaces—in a leaf or in 
a roof—could be largely supported with the extra stiffness provided by the ridge-and- 
furrow configuration of his greenhouse roofing system. Because the gutters in the valleys 
were self-supporting, no cross beams were required in a glasshouse as small as the lily house; 
only eight slender cast-iron columns were needed. The minimal number of vertical sup- 
ports made possible a water tank thirty-three feet in diameter, which in turn accommo- 
dated leaves as large as those found in the wild. The roof structure could be cantilevered 
from the interior supports (Fig. 9), making the lily house the precursor of the modern glass 
curtain wall, with its membrane-thin transparent skin.*! 

Meticulous care was taken with the lily house environment: 


The main tank had a central deeper part, 16 ft.in diameter, which contained the 
soil for Victoria; embedded in the soil were 4 in. diameter iron heating pipes, whilst 
2 in. diameter lead pipes were placed in the shallow part of the tank. The house as 
a whole was heated by a system of 4 in. iron pipes running round inside the 
basement walls. Thirty openings between the piers of the basement wall allowed 
for low-level ventilation, and opening lights in the roof “made to open by simple 
machinery” gave additional ventilation when required. Four small water-wheels 


4° Transactions, 6. 
“ Folke T. Kihlstedt, “The Crystal Palace,” Scientific American 251 (1984): 132-43. 
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were provided in Victoria’s tank to give gentle motion to the water and a cold water 
supply was placed above each so that the water temperature could be modified as 
required.” 


This care with heating, with the temperature of the water, and with the light intensity was 
said to explain why Paxton succeeded where the professional botanists at Kew had failed.* 
The lily house summarized Paxton’s painstakingly developed expertise: the ridge-and-fur- 
row roof originally suggested by Loudon, the gutters specially designed to carry away rain 
water, and the hollow cast-iron columns that both supported the structure and brought the 
rain water from the gutters to the ground. Long horticultural experience had persuaded 
Paxton that the ridge-and-furrow roof, with its accordion-pleated design, allowed maxi- 
mum light because both morning and afternoon sun could reach the plants perpendicu- 
larly. We have seen from his October letters that the low levels of autumnal light presented 
one of his greatest difficulties. 

Paxton’s utilitarian garden space was both an empirical scientific research station and 
an entrepreneurial workshop organized according to the best commercial principles; he 
and his regular staff, using their normal resources, needed only a week to produce the 
winning design for the Crystal Palace. After their successful demonstration in the lily house, 
Paxton’s design ideas could grow, like the lily itself, to hitherto unimaginably enormous 
size in the Crystal Palace (Fig. 10), where they were hailed as brilliantly innovative and 
bequeathed to modern architecture wholly new possibilities. The basic glass and iron wall 
module was repeated, serving as both frame and scaffolding; the ridge-and-furrow roof 
again rendered interior supporting walls unnecessary; the hollow columns again channeled 
the rain; and, as in the lily house, the slatted wooden floor allowed debris simply to be 
swept under. 

The control over the environment required to nurture a plant was extended to the 
nurture of an entire culture in the Crystal Palace. Paxton’s greenhouses, large and small, 
were more like machines than buildings, and they were thought of that way, as utilitarian 
structures rather than architectural art. They were engineered to serve precisely measured 
practical needs, and their integrity was expressed through the perfect congruence of form 
and function. The clarity and minimalism of Paxton’s glasshouse aesthetic, the glittering 
immateriality of its visual impact, which led to its nickname “crystal palace,” contrasts 
sharply with the many other iron-and-glass conservatories that were decorated in a Gothic 
or Oriental style. Light, heat, and ventilation had to be delivered in perfect proportions if 
plants were to thrive; the throngs of people at the Great Exhibition required the same. Both 
glasshouses were designed to be temporary, to exist only as long as the needs they met; both 
were frugal with resources, intended for recycling when a different machine would be 
required for different needs. One reason the Great Exhibition was so profitable was that 
Paxton’s design allowed the building to be taken down quickly and reerected in Sydenham. 
Its transportability and light impact also answered critics who wanted to protect Hyde Park 


#2 Chadwick, Works, 102. 
*® Scourse, Victorians, 110-11. 
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10. Completed transept of Joseph Paxton’s Crystal Palace, from the Illustrated London 
News, 25 January 1851, 57 (photo: courtesy of the Colgate University Library) 
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and its trees. Such careful business practice meant timeliness as well as impressive efficiency 
in labor and materials. Just as the lily house served botany, the profits from the Crystal 
Palace continue to serve educational purposes to this day, through various endowed schol- 
arships.** To direct the building of an unprecedented structure on an unprecedented scale, 
Paxton needed only his own staff, his long-established relations with the glass manufacturer 
Chance of Birmingham, and his partnership with the engineering firm of Fox and 
Henderson, which worked with him to determine standardized measurements, make pre- 
fabricated parts, and build specialized on-site machines—all of which set a new standard 
for efficient mass production. As Violet Markham says in her biography of her grandfather, 
“The work was done at home”; the intimacy of a private workshop served the public.* 
Like the lily’s leaves, the giant building became monumental through the repetition of 
simple modules derived from nature’s logic and the power of organic growth. On 15 July 
1850, Paxton wrote to Sarah from London that his design for the Great Exhibition had 
been accepted. He asked her to arrange for “the bells in all the villages round” to be rung to 
“give them something handsome to do.’ Typically, he thought ahead to organize not only 
his triumphs but others’ appreciation of them. He concluded, “It has been a hard fight but 
it is glorious to win The Duke is enchanted best love to all.”*° Sarah implemented his bell- 
ringing plan immediately and wrote back the same day: 


My own beloved—I must write one line tho’ I cannot think it will reach you at 
Furness. We are all in a state of great excitement at your most triumphant success. 
I can’t tell you how sincere the general feeling seems to be, and the joy everyone 
expresses. The congratulations have been most numerous—the village bells have 
rung most merrily all day—indeed every one has something to say. For my own 
part I can scarcely understand it, oh dear what a fight you have had, it must have 
been awful I long to hear what was done, & who was your greatest friend—God 
bless & preserve you is my constant prayer.The little children are quite delighted— 
I have written to a few people to tell them. Goodbye my own beloved.*’ 


As with all greenhouses, the lily house and the Crystal Palace expressed magic in sure 
but invisible control. Paradoxically, glass is both transparent and impermeable. The nurture 
of plants or of crowds of people seemed natural, inevitable, only because the controls were 
hidden: the coal fires supplying steam heat were out of sight; the birds of Hyde Park 
continued to fly among the branches of its tallest trees. In this way, nature was both ex- 
ploited and protected, domesticated yet intransigently exotic, illusory, and authentic. The 
technology of power, as well as the power of technology, were both asserted and denied. 


“ The Royal Commission, starting with the original profit of £186,000, is still funding scholarships and 
other projects for the promotion of science and art. See Gibbs-Smith, The Great Exhibition, 27. 

4 Markham, Paxton, 194. 

“6 Devonshire MSS., Chatsworth: Paxton Group 584.2. 

*’ Devonshire MSS., Chatsworth: Paxton Group 584.1. 
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The Hothouse Lily in the Domestic Conservatory 


The horticultural and technological expertise developed at Chatsworth allowed Paxton 
to predict the wide popularity of the glass-and-iron domestic conservatory. As the second 
half of the century advanced, the conservatory became an increasingly middle-class phe- 
nomenon, but its potential as an intimate social space was appreciated first by the very 
wealthy. Then, as prefabricated modular structures became available, it was adopted by the 
owners of smaller villas. In 1840 Paxton had designed a conservatory “so successful .. . that, 
in a letter from the proprietor, it was said to be constantly used as a sitting room by his 
family.’** In the 1850 lecture to the Royal Society, Paxton added, “When I consider the 
cheapness of glass and cast iron, and the great facility with which it can be used, I have no 
doubt but many [similar] structures ... will be attached to dwelling-houses, where they may 
serve as sitting-rooms, conservatories, waiting rooms.”*? With wider exposure, the 
conservatory’s social purpose changed from grand display to private comfort, and its suit- 
ability to femininity became clear—an intensely artificial, enclosed, protected, beautiful 
environment. 

The horticultural and technological paradoxes of nurture and control we have traced 
in the Victoria’s story were replicated in the social paradoxes of the domestic garden room. 
As an increasingly common but distinctive social space, the conservatory was balanced, 
sometimes literally and always symbolically, between culture (formal reception rooms) and 
nature (the garden). It offered strongly opposing sensations of moist heat and cooling airi- 
ness, shady privacy and sun intensified by glass, a midway point of freedom between the 
ballroom and the elements. Just as tropical hothouse plants are a fantasy of nature in England’s 
cold climate, so the social activities of the conservatory were experienced as magical and 
fantastic; it was a place where emotions tended to escape control. The conservatory was also 
midway between the strict surveillance of the house and the anarchy of nature in the 
garden, and so it was the perfect locale for boundary transgressions, especially sexual seduc- 
tion. 

I have written elsewhere of the way painters of domestic garden scenes, especially 
those with women, used symbols of protection and enclosure associated with the glass- 
house: birdcages in windows, flowers in pots on windowsills (Fig. 11). Artists, like James 
Tissot, who portrayed the wealthy bourgeoisie in the London of the 1870s, used conserva- 
tories as backdrops for dramatic scenes of strong social tension, especially the anxieties of 
sexual politics.°’ In popular literature, the conservatory became a clichéd metaphor for the 
struggle between so-called natural passion and societal constraint. The conservatory ap- 
pears again and again as a setting for courtship, especially when a woman is at risk of 


48 Transactions, 1. 

*® Tbid., 6. 

°° See M. E Darby, “The Conservatory in St. John’s Wood,” in Seductive Surfaces: The Art of Tissot, ed. 
Katharine Lochnan (New Haven: Yale University Press for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art, 
1999). 
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11. Walter Howell Deverell, A 
Pet, oil on canvas, exhibited 
1853 (photo: Tate Gallery, 
London, 1999) 





seduction and betrayal by a man. In the hands of feminist authors, it exposed a love that was 
much more control than care.” 

The conservatory was clearly marked as feminine, the enlargement from horticultural 
to social sphere marking also a shift from masculine to feminine. As glasshouses became 
accessible to the middle classes, what had been a technologically sophisticated, highly spe- 
cialized masculine work space became a place of gentility and leisure, a private women’s 
sphere (Fig. 12). Loudon, for example, wrote of women as naturally suited to the privacy of 
indoor gardening: “A greenhouse is in a peculiar degree the care of the female part of a 
family and forms an interesting scene of care and recreation to a mother and her daughters 


5! For a stereotyped use of the conservatory as scene for sexual politics, see C. M. Yonge, The Daisy 
Chain (Leipzig, Germany:Tauchnitz, 1856). For a modern historical summary, see Michael Waters, The Garden 
in Victorian Literature (London: Scolar Press, 1988). In the work of Anne Bronte, George Eliot, Elizabeth 
Gaskell, Thomas Hardy, and Edith Wharton, the conservatory is a site used to expose, and usually to condemn, 
the warping power of patriarchy over women. 
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12. The kitchen and garden staff, Barbrook. Although probably taken at the turn of the 20th 
century, this photograph shows the same all-male workforce that Paxton directed at midcentury. 
(reproduced with permission of the Duke of Devonshire and the Chatsworth Settlement Trustees) 


at a season of the year when there is but little inducement to walk in the kitchen garden 
and nothing to do in the parterre or shrubbery.” 

Since ideologies of ladylike womanhood imagined middle-class women as delicate, 
tender plants, highly decorative but always needing protection,” the dynamic of intimacy’s 
interlocking purposes—care and control—in the larger cultural system of sexual politics 
perfectly matched glasshouse horticulture and the technologies developed for it.The trans- 
parency of glass makes both confinement and protection seem invisible. Hothouse plants 
appear to be growing in their natural environment—the glass shell encloses steam heat to 
closely approximate a native habitat; yet, in fact, the weather on the other side of the glass 


exposes the artificiality that enables the gardener to force hothouse plants to bloom and 


» Quoted in Leonore Davidoff and Catherine Hall, Family Fortunes: Men and Women of the English 
Middle Class, 1780-1850 (London: Century Hutchison, 1987), 190. See also Robert Kerr, The Gentleman’s 
House, 2d ed. (London: John Murray, 1865), for an account of the conservatory as a particularly feminine 
space. 

%3 Lynda Nead, Myths of Sexuality: Representations of Women in Victorian Britain (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1988), 29. 
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assure their survival in inhospitable circumstances. Alain Corbin has demonstrated how in 
the nineteenth-century the desire for privacy opposed the desire for clean pure air and how 
this dilemma was addressed along gender lines: men urged to exercise outside, women 
confined within. Flowers both contaminated and perfumed domestic space. The elegant 
woman used ‘pure’ floral scents rather than the heavy perfumes associated with the brothel, 
artificially enhancing her ‘natural’ emanations.*! In this emphasis on the fragility and purity 
of womanhood, the glasshouse became the perfect prism for the multicolored gradations 
of Victorian patriarchy. 

One especially clear example must suffice to illustrate the imaginative leap that was 
made from plants to women under glass. Understanding the analogy perfectly, John Stuart 
Mill used the hothouse as an extended metaphor in On the Subjection of Women (1869) to 
convey the unnatural pruning of women’s vital power under patriarchy: 


What is now called the nature of women is an eminently artificial thing—the 
result of forced repression in some directions, unnatural stimulation in others ...in 
the case of women, a hot-house ... cultivation has always been carried on of some 
of the capabilities of their nature, for the benefit and pleasure of their masters. 
Then, because certain products of the general vital force sprout luxuriantly and 
reach a great development in this heated atmosphere and under this active nurture 
and watering, while other shoots from the same root, which are left outside in the 
wintry air... have a stunted growth ...men, with that inability to recognise their 
own work which distinguishes the unanalytic mind, indolently believe that the 
tree grows of itself in the way they have made it grow. 


Some idea of the everyday experience of women in glasshouses can be gleaned from 
reading the sections devoted to the conservatory in midcentury advice books on gardening 
written by women. This testimony turns a strongly gendered light on the paradoxes exam- 
ined here. Addressing themselves to the lady who wishes to take a greater interest in the 
work involved without challenging the professional (male) gardener or his staff, these au- 
thors stressed the moral significance of flowers, the suitability of flower study to the edu- 
cation of girls, and more general ways the conservatory could contribute to the develop- 
ment of intimacy. Their focus was myopic, almost microscopic, with strong emphasis on an 
intense, minutely attentive, very feminine definition of the nurture of plants and an equally 
feminine attempt at control. The authors made a virtue of their status as deferential ama- 
teurs and, by publishing these self-help books, urged their readers to dare, not only to direct 
their gardeners, but even to work among the plants themselves. Jane Webb Loudon, for 
example, wrote The Lady’s Country Companion to arm her readers with knowledge of the 
country life, describing the various types of greenhouses and including instruction in how 


* Alain Corbin, The Foul and the Fragrant: Odor and the French Social Imagination (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1986), 163-67, 182-84. 
> John Stuart Mill, The Subjection of Women, reprint ed. (London: Virago, 1983), 38-39. 
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to use a spade.* A passage from W. H. Howlett’s “A Lady’s Hybernatory for Bedding Plants” 
is typical: 


In designing the accompanying plan for a Hybernatory [a heated cold frame for 
the winter months], I have kept in view the wants more especially of the lady 
gardener, who may not be blessed with a lord sharing her love of flowers, and to 
whom her pet geraniums and fuschias, occupying all the windows and, may be, 
sundry other parts of the house, are not at all times agreeable; to say nothing of the 
patient tending and watching they require from her own hands—to guard from 
frost, to clean from dust, and then the yellow sickly appearance some of them will 
assume in spite of all her care, would surely dishearten any but a true votress of 
Flora,’ 


Also typical of the lady’s advice book is a very feminized miniaturization and an emphasis 
on interior spaces; there are many instructions on the management of glass cases ranging in 
size from a tabletop glass box filled with delicate ferns, to window greenhouses, and finally 
to glassed-in alcoves beyond French doors with hanging baskets and pots on stages. The 
wealth of published material available suggests that the middle classes embraced the ‘les- 
sons’ to be learned from these intimate spaces. Embedded in practical advice were clusters 
of ideology easily marked as feminine: sensual stimulation and its links to health, maternal 
proclivities for nurture in the private sphere of enclosure and seclusion, an easy piety and 
moralizing, myopic or miniaturized focus, the pursuit of perfectibility and control in small 
compass, and the domestication of the exotic. 


The Ambivalent Space 


What, then, do we learn about gender and power from an examination of Paxton’s 
glasshouse experiments with a tropical water lily? Structures built primarily to admit light 
rise very easily from the material to the metaphorical; the conservatory captured the Victo- 
rian imagination so quickly because the metaphorical structures associating it with wom- 
anhood were already in place: feminine innocence and flowers, the ambivalence of enclo- 
sure, and at a deeper level, the sexual power implied in outsized tropical leaves and flowers. 
What had been a thoroughly masculine, technical system put to use in the service of 
contest, transferred, even inverted its meaning, becoming a delicately nuanced environment 
in which privileged young ladies could be appropriately nurtured and protected. As the 
conservatory became middle class, more and more Victorians were beguiled by the way 
glass walls seemed to deny the fact of their enclosing. Those with horticultural knowledge 
well understood the congruence of reality and symbol in this ambivalence; light and heat 
could deny a harsh northern climate but only at the cost of a dangerous instability. The 


6 Jane W. Loudon, The Lady’s Country Companion (London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 
1845). 

7 E.A. Maling, A Handbook for Ladies on In-door Plants, Flowers for Ornament, and Song Birds (London: 
Smith, Elder, 1867), 1-2. 
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relationship between actual conservatory spaces and their symbolic implications can be 
characterized above all by paradox, by mutually incompatible and always volatile truths. Just 
as horticultural expertise had developed the contradictions inherent in glass—how to use it 
both to accept and reject light, to protect and expose plants, to create powerfully invisible 
boundaries—so cultural commentators increasingly noticed parallel contradictions in the 
activities and attitudes associated with glasshouses. So strikingly artificial was glasshouse 
manipulation of nature, so prone was the environment to unhealthy infestation and ruin- 
ous extremes of light, moisture, and heat, that the delicate balance between culture and 
nature was always threatened, always poised on the edge of breakdown. It thus could be- 
come a material expression of power and paradox in multiple spheres. 

Michel Foucault shows how the purposes originally animating a cultural system do 
not explain its later uses: understanding a designer’s original intentions does not ensure 
understanding of subsequent meanings.** After Paxton won the Victoria race, he applied his 
glasshouse design principles and horticultural practices first to his private showcase, the lily 
house at Barbrook, and then shared them with the millions who attended the Great 
Exhibition’s Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. At the same time, conservatories became more 
popular as living rooms, as he himself had predicted. Just as the greenhouse expressed 
horticultural paradox, so too the conservatory expressed social paradox. Both embody the 
inner contradictions of nurture, one of Western culture’s deepest imperatives, committed as 
we are to the psychic growth and health of the child, to the development of the individual, 
to the intimacy of the family circle and its dramas. Nurture itself is paradoxical; always 
beginning with attention to another’s needs, it must adapt to changes in those needs if it is 
to be successful. What initially nurtured the infant no longer serves the adolescent; what the 
lily needed when its leaves measured five inches, it no longer needs when they measure six 
feet. Nurture must accommodate change and contradiction; it must continually transform 
itself.’ The Paxton story illustrates this commitment to nurture, as well as to the construc- 
tion of bourgeois intimacy, in the process of being defined. 

Thus, glasshouse gardening in the second half of the nineteenth century demonstrates 
that binary oppositions tend to exist in a tension continually threatening to explode into 
complexity. In Victorian studies, we are attached to the explanatory power of several fa- 
vored oppositions: bourgeois and aristocrat, masculine and feminine, public and private, 
culture and nature. I do not wish to deny their explanatory power, but the water lily story 
suggests that when we look closely at a specific time and place, those oppositions shift, 
refuse to stay opposed, and break paradox apart into complexity. In demonstrating how a 


8 Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, 2d ed. (New York: Vintage Random 
House, 1995), 104-31. 

*° D.W. Winnicott’s accounts of the relationship between mother and infant have influenced my think- 
ing about nurture. See, for example, The Child, the Family, and the Outside World (Baltimore: Penguin, 1964); The 
Family and Individual Development (London: Tavistock, 1965); and Playing and Reality (London: Routledge, 
1991). 
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masculine space becomes feminine, how a private space becomes public and then private 
again, the water lily story shows how oppositions are destabilized by their own contradic- 
tion. The working partnership of Joseph and Sarah Paxton and the sixth Duke of Devonshire 
triangulates duality. It teaches us that we can learn as much from a close examination of a 
specific cluster of events enacted in a single locale as we can from searching out the origi- 
nal intentions of the participants in those events. 

Finally, the glasshouse reminds us that we personify nature in a vain attempt to domes- 
ticate it. The nineteenth-century glasshouse made Victorians think they had mastered na- 
ture and had safely turned it into spectacle, into a vision of paradise. Paxton’s admiring 
public saw the same in his flowering of the lily, but—after Darwin—we see nature shorn 
of purpose. Men have always chosen the feminine to express the mysteries of nature, in- 
cluding the vitality that escapes patriarchal control. Joseph Paxton’s determination, first to 
nurture the water lily’s growth and then to keep it within bounds, vividly illustrates the way 
nature simultaneously eludes and challenges us. In 1849 the water lily’s range of tolerance 
was narrow, its requirements—for light, heat, and a gently undulating water surface—were 
strict. As the century progressed, the social expressions of the conservatory reflected the 
horticultural contests enacted in the greenhouse. The glasshouse space is finally character- 
ized by its precarious resolutions. 


Sexuality and Politics in the Gardens 
at West Wycombe and Medmenham Abbey 





Wendy Frith 


In the late 1740s, Sir Francis Dashwood, second baronet (1708-81), began the development 
of two landscape gardens: one at the family seat at West Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, 
England (Fig. 1), the other at a renovated Cistercian abbey, six miles away, at Medmenham 
on the River Thames (Fig. 2). The latter is generally believed to have been the meeting 
place of the notorious Order of St. Francis, also known as the Medmenham Monks and 
the Hell Fire Club, an elite, initially secret society of upper-class men, many of whom held 
important public and political positions. Unfortunately, the abbey no longer exists as it was 
then, and extant representations of what was and what occurred there are contradictory, 
inevitably motivated by specific interests and agendas. Yet, on the basis of these accounts, a 
whole lurid mythology has grown up, which is often unquestioningly reiterated as ‘fact’ by 
modern-day commentators, academic and popular. Indeed, a recent TV listings magazine 
blithely informed its readers that “The real Hell Fire Club was a group of 18th century 
aristos who met in a cave in Buckinghamshire for some devilish how’s your father.”! 

This essay is not an attempt to ‘discover the truth’ about the gardens or the erotic 
activities that may have occurred there, an impossible task. Rather, I wish to argue that 
these gardens, as was common in the eighteenth century, constituted sites wherein specific 
meanings about ‘nature, ‘the sexual, and ‘the nature of the sexual’ were produced and to 
analyze them and the representations made of them, in these terms. Given the eighteenth- 
century politicization of sexuality and sexualization of politics, moreover, I am particularly 
concerned to examine the political significances with which such constructions were in- 
vested. ‘Sexuality’ in this period was by no means a unitary and secure concept. Rather, 
there was a power struggle around who had the authority to produce ‘the truth of the 
sexual’ and what that ‘truth’ would be, a struggle for dominance between complex and 
contradictory discourses, produced across a range of sites, determined and inflected by 
political, national, religious, gender, and, crucially, class interests. These gardens will, there- 
fore, be examined primarily as the product of ‘encounters’ between an aristocratic sexual 
culture and emergent discourses of sexuality, gender, and the body that became identifiable 


"TV Quick, 14 November 1998. This ‘information’ appeared in a review of a 1960 British film, The Hell 
Fire Club, directed by Robert S. Baker and Monty Berman. 
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1. West Wycombe House, Buckinghamshire, south front colonnade with the Apollo Cockpit 
(photo: Patrick Eyres) 


as bourgeois, and also of encounters between factions within these classes, which then, as 
now, were neither monolithic nor homogeneous. Such an analysis will, I hope, demonstrate 
the instability of mid-eighteenth-century constructions of sexuality and the complexity of 
the relationship between sex, politics, class, and power. It is worth pointing out, however, 
that, no matter how diverse, discourses of sexuality were almost exclusively masculine, even 
while ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’ were themselves sites of dispute. 

My starting point is a specific and highly political ‘encounter’ that occurred in 1762 
between the aristocrat, Dashwood, then chancellor of the Exchequer, and John Wilkes, the 
opposition member of Parliament and champion of the “middling and inferior set of 
people.”? The encounter is crucial because, in one sense, it effectively ‘produced’ the garden 
at Medmenham and the Monks; that is, it gave what had been a private domain and a secret 


? The phrase was coined by Wilkes in a speech made in his own defense to the Court of Common Pleas, 
6 May 1763, following his arrest for the publication of The North Briton, no. 45:““The liberty of all peers and 
gentlemen, and, what touches me more sensibly, that of all the middling and inferior set of people, who stand 
most in need of protection, is in my case this day to be finally decided upon: a question of such importance 
as to determine at once whether English liberty shall be a reality or a shadow.” English Liberty: Being a Collection 
of Interesting Tracts from the Year 1762 to 1769, containing the Private Correspondence, Public Letters, Speeches, and 
Addresses of John Wilkes Esq., 2 vols. (London, 1770), cited in Raymond Postgate, “That Devil Wilkes” (London: 
Dennis Dobson, 1930; rev. ed., 1956), 57. 
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2. Medmenham Abbey, Buckinghamshire (photo: Patrick Eyres) 


society a public visibility and a cultural existence by making them known and meaningful. 

This was not the first encounter between Dashwood, formerly independent MP for 
New Romney (then Weymouth) and Wilkes, MP for Aylesbury, but up until this point 
their relationship had been friendly. As an independent, Dashwood had argued that the true 
function of the House of Commons was to limit the power of the court and government 
in the name of liberty, patriotism, and the constitution of 1689, a policy congenial with 
Wilkes’s own.’ They seem to have found other common ground too, for around 1760 
Wilkes joined the Medmenham Monks.’ The rift came with George III’s appointment of 


3See Sir Francis Dashwood, An Address to the Gentlemen, Clergy and Freeholders of Great Britain (1747), 
reprinted in Betty Kemp, Sir Francis Dashwood, an Eighteenth Century Independent (London: Macmillan, 1967), 
159-63. In the name of independence, Dashwood resisted party labels, opposed placemen (officers of the 
crown who held seats in the House of Commons) and the Septennial Act, and advocated pledges between 
parliamentary candidates and the electorate. He also advocated the creation of a militia to replace the standing 
army in peacetime. In 1759 he became the first colonel of the Buckinghamshire militia, and Wilkes became 
his second in command. 

*Sir Francis Dashwood, Eleventh Baronet, The Dashwoods of West Wycombe (London: Aurum Press, 1987), 
39. However, according to Wilkes’s friend John Almon, Wilkes’s acquaintance with Dashwood and other 
“Juvenile, gay bacchanalians of dissolute manners and vulgar language” had begun by 1750, and by 1754 
Wilkes was indulging in “all the gay and fashionable scenes of dissipation with Lord Sandwich, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, Sir William Stanhope, Sir Thomas Stapleton, Thomas Potter, Paul Whitehead ... &c &c at the 
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Lord Bute as first lord of the Treasury, in May 1762, and Dashwood’s acceptance of the 
post of chancellor in his administration. The Bute government was formed specifically to 
negotiate the peace treaty with France to end the Seven Years War, and Dashwood was 
responsible for the first postwar budget, which included a new excise duty on home- 
produced cider. The treaty and the tax proved to be as unpopular as the government that 
had introduced them and were bitterly opposed. From June 1762, Wilkes and his ally, the 
poet Charles Churchill, stopped visiting Medmenham and mounted a venomous campaign 
in Wilkes’s journal, The North Briton, against “the tyrannical, tyrannical Scot,’“the unconsti- 
tutional tax of an arbitrary excise,’ and “the most confused, most incapable and most igno- 
rant” chancellor ever to take office, who had been “puzzling all his life over tavern bills.”° 
The campaign culminated in the notorious issue number 45, 23 April 1763, for which 
Wilkes was impeached for “seditious libel” against the king, expelled from the House of 
Commons, outlawed, and eventually imprisoned. 

Significantly, Wilkes’s attack on Dashwood for his betrayal of liberty, Englishness, and 
the constitution included sardonic and sexualized accounts of his gardens and their alleged 
‘secrets, calculated to ridicule and embarrass his former ally.° Of course the deployment of 
sexuality as a weapon of political defamation was by no means a new phenomenon. In- 
deed, much contemporary anti-Bute propaganda played on the alleged affair between the 
minister and the Princess Dowager, utilizing scurrilous sexual satire and an iconography of 
penetrative broomsticks, upright staffs, and rampant bagpipes to signify the illegitimacy of 
his political position, his ‘alien’ and ‘animalistic’ sexuality, and the threat of Scottish ‘inva- 
sion. However, Wilkes’s representations of Medmenham and West Wycombe are more 
ambivalent. On the one hand, he was clearly representing Dashwood and his gardens in 
terms of notions of sexuality at odds with those advocated as the norm, otherwise these 
‘revelations’ would have had little political effect. Yet, on the other hand, Wilkes had to 
identify and be identified with what allegedly occurred at Medmenham in order to au- 


Dilettante in Palace Yard, Medmenham Abbey near Marlow, Bucks, Beefsteak Club in Covent Garden and 
other places.” John Almon, ed., The Correspondence of the Late John Wilkes, with his Friends: Printed from the 
Original Manuscripts in which are introduced Memoirs of his Life, 5 vols. (London: R. Phillips, 1805), 1:18, 28. 

>John Wilkes, The North Briton 1,no.52 (19 July 1762), and 2, no. 41 (12 March 1763);Almon, Correspon- 
dence, 1:75. 

°The first of these attacks appeared in The Public Advertiser, 2 June 1763, and this was followed by Wilkes’s 
Description of Medmenham Abbey, published as a note to Churchill’s poem The Candidate (Almon, Correspondence, 
3:60 ff) in 1764. Part of The Public Advertiser piece was reprinted, as a note to Churchill’s poem The Ghost 
(Almon, Correspondence, 3:55 ff).An extended version of The Public Advertiser account appeared in John Almon, 
ed., The New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 6 vols. (London, 1768-84), 1:42—46.A fuller version of the description 
of Medmenham is cited, unreferenced, in Postgate, “That Devil Wilkes,” 22-23. Churchill also attacked mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood in his poems and a 1763 satirical print, Secrets of the Convent, depicting Dashwood as 
a monk toasting a naked Venus, has been attributed to him. Horace Walpole was in no doubt about the 
political agenda behind Wilkes’s ‘revelations’: “Yet their follies would have escaped the eye of the public if 
Lord Bute, from this seminary of piety and wisdom, had not selected a Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
politics had no sooner infused themselves among these rosy anchorites than dissensions were kindled and a 
false brother arose, who divulged the arcana and exposed the good prior in order to ridicule him as Minister 
of Finances.” Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third, 4 vols. (London: Bentley, 1845),1:175. 
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thenticate his account, making it unlikely that he would have articulated anything he did 
not at least tacitly endorse. Moreover, overt condemnation would have sat uneasily with his 
reputation as a libertine and discredited his own libertarian agenda, associating him with 
the hypocrisy and tyranny he elsewhere attacked. Hence, the tone in which the ‘secrets’ are 
‘revealed’ is one of tongue-in-cheek amusement and relish. The effect is complex, simulta- 
neously discrediting Dashwood politically, by associating him with ‘immorality; while im- 
plicitly advocating particular notions of sexuality, that conflicted with dominant norms. 
What were these norms and how were they conventionally articulated in gardens of the 
time? What political resonances did they have? 

In order to address these questions it is useful to examine briefly another, slightly 
earlier garden. In 1705 Charles Howard, third earl of Carlisle and a prominent Whig states- 
man, asked the Whig playwright and architect Sir John Vanbrugh to redesign Ray Wood, an 
area of mature beech trees, which lay to the east of his house, the palatial Castle Howard in 
North Yorkshire (Figs. 3, 4).’ Sadly, Ray Wood is now greatly altered. However, it was then 
considered “the most beautiful thing about the place.”* Contemporary accounts evoke a 
“wooded wilderness,” and comment favorably on stone seats, summerhouses, statuary, foun- 
tains, and cascades. Praised as “a tangle of secret paths that rose and fell, twisted and crossed,” 
it was this perceived informality, irregularity, and variety that was seen to constitute the 


“chief excellency of these gardens”"” 


and that identified the wood both as a ‘private’ re- 
treat, a site of pleasure and relaxation, and as a ‘natural spot. It was in the latter terms, above 
all, that it was celebrated. 

The significance of naturalism in eighteenth-century English garden design was not 
purely aesthetic. At a time when ‘nature’ was being conceptualized by many as unequivo- 
cally good, the injunction to ‘follow nature’ in all things became an explicitly moral direc- 
tive. Moreover, in the context of the development of Whiggish political ideology, alle- 
giance to nature was increasingly coupled with notions of liberty. Liberty was the prereq- 
uisite for, and guaranteed, the unfettered flourishing of the ‘natural order, while adherence 
to ‘nature’s laws’ preserved liberty and order, the ‘true state of nature? Within garden design, 
the curvilinear, the irregular, and the serpentine evoked these resonances, signifying obedi- 
ence to and the liberation of nature. By contrast French formal gardens, epitomized by 
Versailles, represented the unnatural, distorting, and tyrannical imposition of art onto na- 


7 For a fuller analysis of the garden at Castle Howard, see Patrick Eyres and Wendy Frith, “Castle 
Howard: Landscape of Epic Poetry,’ New Arcadian Journal 29/30 (Winter/Spring 1989-90). 

8Lord Oxford (1725), cited in Christopher Hussey, English Gardens and Landscapes, 1700-1750 (London: 
Country Life, 1967), 125. 

° Cited in Hussey, English Gardens, 124. 

John Tracey Atkyns, Iter Boreale (unpaginated manuscript, 1732). According to Atkyns, “There are 
several openings in this part that as Mr Pope expresses it “Calls in the Country, catches opening glades’ in the 
most agreeable manner that can be imagined, from hence you are carried through a winding walk which 
brings you to a piece of ground laid out in the form of an amphitheatre, opposite to the alcove here is a rude 
heap of stone with several hollows in it, from whence issue very large streams of water which fall down 50 or 
60 steps and roll in a winding manner quite out of sight.” 





3. Castle Howard and Ray Wood, North Yorkshire (photo: Patrick Eyres) 














4. Panorama of Castle Howard from the north: (from left) the Mausoleum, the Temple of the Four Winds, Wray 
Wood, and the house (drawing: Chris Broughton, New Arcadian Journal 29/30 , 86-87; courtesy of the New 
Arcadian Press) 
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5. (From left) An artist’s impression of the Temple of Venus at Ray Wood and a rendering of the 
same site as it is now (drawing: Howard Eaglestone, New Arcadian Journal 29/30, 89; 
courtesy of the New Arcadian Press) 


ture and, therefore, constituted a cultural manifestation of the “Arbitrary and Despotick 
Power” of absolutism." 

The ‘naturalness’ of Ray Wood was seen to be confirmed by emblematic evocations 
of classical deities, notably Venus, whose presence was signified by a temple (since disap- 
peared) containing a Venus de Medici (Fig. 5).'* According to convention, her dominion 
marked the wood as a ‘sacred grove; unspoiled and untended, wherein nature responded 
spontaneously to her divine presence. Moreover, as the goddess of love, beauty, and physical 
passion, she also evoked the long-established tradition of the garden glade as Cythera, 
setting for lovemaking, a significance reinforced by the language of ‘inmost recesses’ and 
‘secret delights’ conventionally deployed to describe such spots. The wood thus provoked 
imaginative contemplation of Venerean joys, while perhaps also enjoining fulfilment of 
those delights. 


" Stephen Switzer, Ichnographica Rustica, or the nobleman, gentleman, and gardener’s recreation, 3 vols. (Lon- 
don: D. Brown, 1718), cited in John Dixon Hunt, Garden and Grove: The Italian Renaissance Garden in the English 
Imagination, 1600-1750 (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1986), 187. 

The Temple of Venus, designed by Nicholas Hawksmoor, was erected in 1731. According to Henry 
Ibbotson, “At the North East angle of the wood, the OCTAGON TEMPLE or TEMPLE OF VENUS is 
situated. The top is surmounted by a dome, supported by eight circular pillars, the spaces between which are 
open and on a circular pedestal in the centre a statue of Venus is placed.” The Visitor’s Guide to Castle Howard: 
Seat of the Right Honourable Earl of Carlisle (Ganthorpe, 1851), 59. The temple was demolished earlier this 
century, and the lead statue of Venus now forms the centerpiece to a section of the rose garden. 
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The location of the domain of Venus within the realm of the natural and pleasurable 
ratified sex as something given in and by nature and, therefore, as something that should be 
pursued. Such celebrations of erotic pleasure became increasingly widespread in eigh- 
teenth-century Britain, articulated within a range of discursive practices: Enlightenment 
theory, journals, and periodicals, literature, and scientific and medical representations. In 
1740, for example, a much-reprinted medical manual informed its avid readers, “There is 
no Pleasure swifter or greater than that of love, it exhilirating [sic] all the Body in an instant, 
and filling the Soul with Transport. We need no Instructions, nor means to learn to Love, 
Nature having implanted in our Hearts something ... of loving.”'? Yet what did it mean to 
posit ‘sex as natural’? Such assertions were inevitably postulated and received as the antith- 
esis of traditional Christian orthodoxy, which, through a polarization of flesh and spirit 
and the idealization of chastity, had constructed sex as sinful and had judicially distin- 
guished permitted from forbidden relations, licit from illicit acts. The former, narrowly 
defined as the ‘necessary evil’ of procreation within marriage, was heavily regulated, a duty 
not a pleasure, the latter were criminalized and punished. By the eighteenth century, such 
prescriptions and prohibitions had not disappeared but were increasingly conceptualized as 
another manifestation of tyranny, one that sought to suppress nature and deny liberty through 
the unnatural imposition of arbitrary rules. In this context, sex and sin were prised apart, 
while chastity was dissociated from virtue and construed as a perverse refusal of nature. 

However, while the naturalness and desirability of sex were often postulated in the 
name of liberty, it is a mistake to view this as constituting a ‘liberation of sexuality’ The 
post-Restoration decline of the power of the church to define the sexual led not to the 
liberation of some ‘natural given} but to the dispersion of the discursive domains and 
practices wherein sexuality was produced.The construction of ‘sex as natural’ was only one 
of a number of contending and contentious definitions that emerged from the struggle to 
produce ‘the truth of the sexual?" Like liberty itself, moreover, ‘natural sex’ had its own 
well-defined (though, as we will see, contested) limits. Just as Whig liberty did not mean 
total license, but an adherence to specific social and ideological laws, codified as the ‘laws 
of nature, so ‘natural sex’ meant self-regulation and conformity to the rule of the norm, 
and it referenced a highly specific, carefully delineated, and fully cultural, though natural- 
ized, set of practices, activities, and meanings. Further, not all manifestations of the sexual 


8 Nicolas Venette, The Pleasures of Conjugal Love Explain’d (ca. 1740), reprinted in Leonard de Vries and 
Peter Fryer, eds., Venus Unmasked: An Eighteenth-Century Anthology (London: Arthur Barker, 1967), 61. 

“ The existence of organizations like the Societies for the Reformation of Manners, for example, 
indicate that the notion of sex as natural was by no means uncontested. Formed at the end of the 17th 
century, first in London and later in provincial towns, the societies were mainly composed of artisans, small 
traders, and other lower-middle-class groups, though they apparently had the support of Queen Mary and a 
large proportion of the Anglican Church hierarchy. Aligning sex with sabbath breaking, swearing, drunken- 
ness, and blasphemy, they reinforced the construction of ‘sex as sinful? and they deployed agents, informers, 
and the legal system to persecute and prosecute ‘sinners, mainly members of their own or ‘lower’ classes. Their 
repressive and punitive strictures were, not surprisingly, unpopular, especially with the advocates of sex as 
natural, and the societies had ceased operating by 1738. 
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were natural(ized)—‘“‘Whence,’ to quote Foucault, “the setting apart of the unnatural as a 
specific domain in the field of sexuality.’ 

The evocation of Venerean pleasure in Ray Wood, as elsewhere, was therefore also 
productive of particular sexual norms. Gardens evoked erotic delights but were also em- 
phatic about the kinds of delight the visitor was to contemplate and, if so inclined, pursue, 
while simultaneously naturalizing those prescriptions. What, then, was conventionally pos- 
ited as natural and why and, by extension, what was encoded as unnatural? 

Significantly, a monument at the entrance to Ray Wood informs us that Venus was 
obliged to share her domain with Diana, goddess of the hunt and of chastity, whose pres- 
ence was evoked by a statue and by a temple, now known as the Temple of the Four 
Winds.'® The two goddesses were traditional rivals, and their dual presence signified the 
ultimately irreconcilable contest of virtue and vice. Here, however, the emphasis is not on 
conflict but on reconciliation and on a redefinition of pleasure, virtue, and sexuality. As 
Carlisle’s daughter, Lady Irwin, wrote, it is due to Diana’s influence: 


That no unruly Passions should invade 

The Breast of those who wander in the Shade .. . [and so] 
The heavenly Venus only here inspires 

All modest Wishes and all chaste Desires. 


“Content” and “harmony of soul” are the outcome. The presence of Diana mitigates ex- 
cess, and natural, therefore pleasurable and virtuous sex is ratified as moderate, refined, and 
temperate, qualities that were themselves naturalized. Pleasure and virtue are thus posited as 
necessary companions, and their reconciliation: 


Explains the reason why this Wood 
Subdues all vicious Thoughts and raises only good.” 


'§ Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality (Harmondsworth: Pelican, 1981), 1:39. 

‘©The monument was erected by the fifth earl, Frederick Howard, ca.1778. The Latin inscription, as 
translated by Ibbotson, Visitor’s Guide, 58, reads: 

Diana holds in this sequestered Grove 

Divided Empire with the Queen of Love. 

While Phoebus shines, chaste Dian bears the sway 

Then fearless sleep, ye nymphs, the hours away. 

But when with darkening veil, night shrouds the glade, 

In playful triumph, Venus rules the shade. 

The Temple of Diana, designed by Vanbrugh, was begun in 1723. In addition, according to Atkyns, in 
Iter Boreale, “In one of the openings of the wood you see a statue of Diana ... the base is designed to imitate 
rocks, falling one below the other; the place where it stands is surrounded by spruce firs which are very well 
chosen for they hang in the same rude manner as the rocks.” There is also a large relief of Diana on the east 
facade of the house, which overlooks Ray Wood. 

” Anne, Viscountess Irwin, Castle Howard, the Seat of the Right Honourable Charles, Earl of Carlisle (Lon- 
don, 1732), reprinted in Michael Charlesworth, ed., The English Garden: Literary Sources and Documents, 3 vols. 
(Sussex: Helm Information, 1993), 2:106—-14. 
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The insistence that ‘obedience to nature’ meant moderation, in matters of sex as else- 
where, became increasingly widespread in the eighteenth century. Such discourses were 
initially the product of an uneven, complex, and heterogeneous Whiggish alliance of aris- 
tocratic and bourgeois factions, which, though motivated by diverse values and interests, 
were united in their rejection of divine right monarchy, Catholicism, and tyranny, and by 
their embrace of parliamentarianism, the Protestant succession, and liberty.'* In this con- 
text, moderation, and specifically sexual moderation, was constructed as both the product 
and guarantor of liberty. By regulating his passions in accordance with ‘nature’s laws, which 
flourished under liberty, the virtuous man achieved true happiness and assured the health 
of his own and the social body. Conversely, as French gardens distorted nature, so absolut- 
ism violated natural laws and corrupted human nature. Immorality was perceived to be the 
result of, not alleviated by, the imposition of despotic laws, so unnatural tyranny led to 
unnatural and unhealthy sexual excess and depravity, while incontinence and dissipation 
‘enslaved’ man. Sexual corruption was both the result of and synonymous with the ‘disease’ 
of political corruption, and the threat of contamination was paramount. Francophobia and 
the specter of Catholicism had fueled satire castigating Louis XIV and the deposed Stuarts 
for their unnatural and insatiable lusts, seen to be aligned unequivocally with their excessive 
demands for royal prerogative, while ‘unnatural’ Catholic celibacy was seen to have pro- 
duced a veritable army of licentious priests, dissolute monks, and nefarious nuns.' It was 
precisely this trope that was exploited to pillory the ‘tyrannical’ Bute and the Scottish 
‘threat’ to English liberty. “The principal part of the Scottish nobility are tyrants and the 
whole of the common people are slaves,” railed Wilkes,” and this was seen to be inextrica- 
bly linked with their ‘primitive’ and excessive sexual appetites. 

However, in the course of the eighteenth century, while still adhered to by sectors of 
the aristocracy and while retaining these overtly political associations, the equation of 
nature, moderation, virtue, and liberty became gradually appropriated by, and identified 


'8 Such alliances were negotiated and made manifest through a range of political and social institutions 
and discursive sites, for example, the country seats of the Whig aristocracy, periodicals like The Spectator, 
societies and clubs. Carlisle and Vanbrugh were members of the powerful Whig Kit Kat Club, along with 
aristocratic landowners like Lord Burlington, Lord Cobham, the duke of Marlborough, and prominent and 
influential bourgeois like Joseph Addison and Richard Steele. 

1° Similarly ‘the Orient, specifically in the 18th century the Ottoman Empire, was constituted as the 
epitome of despotism and barbarity, as enslaved by superstitious fatalism, decadence, and by excessive, wanton, 
and lascivious sexual abandonment. It is significant, given the argument presented in this essay, that in 1744, 
prior to the establishment of the Medmenham Monks, Dashwood and Sandwich had founded the Divan 
Club. “None but such as can prove that they have been in the Sultan’s Dominions” qualified for membership, 
and the club was dedicated to celebrating (what were perceived in the West to be) Turkish customs and culture. 
Members had their portraits painted wearing Turkish dress, Dashwood styling himself “Il Faquir Dashwood 
Pasha.” It was ordered that “Harem be a standing toast of the Divan.” According to the present Sir Francis 
Dashwood, “It is unlikely that the activities were wholly intellectual.’ Dashwood, The Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 
23-24. See also Ronald Fuller, Hell Fire Francis (London: Chatto and Windus, 1939), 66-69. 

° John Wilkes, The North Briton (25 June 1763), cited in Linda Colley, Britons: Forging the Nation, 1707— 
1837 (London: Pimlico, 1994), 116. 
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with, the emergent and increasingly powerful bourgeoisie. Within the complexly interre- 
lated institutions and practices productive of bourgeois ideology, with its redefinition of 
the spheres of work and leisure, public and private, this discursive construction could be 
aligned with, and made to serve, additional interests, agendas, and imperatives. Specifically, it 
both contributed to, and became increasingly determined by, the struggle to construct an 
inclusive, unified, and distinct bourgeois identity and culture. On the one hand, modera- 
tion could be identified with reason, duty, and self-discipline, the very values insisted upon 
and valorized by the capitalist, mercantile, and urban professional middle classes in their 
celebration of the work ethic and their pursuit of productivity and profit. Equally, how- 
ever, this construction affected the public domain of leisure, playing a key role in the 
creation of a rationalized, sanitized bourgeois public sphere, an expanding network of new 
social institutions and spaces, productive of new types of social exchange, behavior, and 
discourse, through which the bourgeoisie could articulate itself and its views. Crucially, 
bourgeois identity and the bourgeois public sphere, themselves mutually reinforcing, de- 
pended on, and were concomitant with, the development of new modes of regulation, 
both of the crowd, the social body, and of the individual (but still socialized) body: their 
behaviors, manners, languages, functions, pleasures, and desires were regulated in accor- 
dance with new norms of sobriety, hygiene, decorum, and restraint. Paradigmatic of these 
new social spaces was the coffeehouse, in part because of its association with ideologies of 
egalitarianism, democracy, and free speech, and in part due to its role in the production of 
refined and disciplined bodies: “Intoxication, rhythmic and unpredictable movements, sexual 
reference and symbolism, singing and chanting, bodily pleasures and ‘fooling around, all 
these were prohibited in the coffeehouse. The emergence of the public sphere required 
that its spaces of discourse be de-libidinized in the interests of serious, productive and ratio- 
nal intercourse.””! 

Ultimately, this ‘delibidinization’ both necessitated and depended upon the rejection 
and expulsion of all that was polarized as ‘other’ to bourgeois identity—of what was con- 
stituted as ‘low’ culture, popular, vulgar, and festive, and of what was perceived as aristo- 
cratic luxury and excess. As Stallybrass and White have argued, “Manners and political 
distinctions became interfused. The creation of a sublimated public body, without smells, 
without coarse laughter, without organs, separate from the Court and the Church on the 
one hand and the market square, alehouse, street and fairground on the other—this was the 
great labour of bourgeois culture.”” In the process, these ‘others’ were demonized and 
reviled as both unnatural and grotesque. As such they came to constitute, for the bourgeoi- 
sie, an “unpalatable and interiorized phobic set of representations, associated with avoidance 
and with others.”’*? Bourgeois subjects were formed and disciplined through the internal- 


21 Peter Stallybrass and Allon White, The Politics and Poetics of Transgression (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1986), 97. 

» Tbid., 93-94. 

 Thid., 108. Stallybrass and White (p. 23) argue, further, that the grotesque is characterized by “impurity 
(both in the sense of dirt and mixed categories), heterogeneity, masking, protuberant distension, dispropor- 
tion, exorbitancy, clamour, decentred or eccentric arrangements, a focus upon gaps, orifices and symbolic filth 





6. View of West Wycombe Park from the north side of the house featuring the lake, the Music 
Temple, and the Temple of Daphne (photo: Patrick Eyres) 





7. View of West Wycombe Park from the north side of the house featuring the church tower, 
the Mausoleum, and the caves (photo: Patrick Eyres) 
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ization of a system of naturalized rules and repressions, which identified the unacceptable 
with shame, guilt, and revulsion, and made conformity to norms appear a question of 
virtue, free will, self-control, and commitment to the public good. 

Thus, bourgeois ideology permeated and regulated not only the public realm but also 
the seemingly ‘natural’ and ‘private’ domains of the domestic, the ‘personal, and the sexual. 
Moreover, within these realms, the insistence on moderation became enmeshed within 
other social institutions and discourses, which served ultimately to establish further limits 
to the construction of ‘natural sex. Specifically, the gradual emergence of new ideologies 
of companionable marriage and the family meant that marital sex was increasingly cel- 
ebrated as symbolizing and sustaining conjugal affection, while procreation was sanctioned 
and ennobled as its ‘true end’ The burgeoning print culture particularly such increasingly 
authoritative forms as literature, the periodical, and, crucially, medical representation in- 
sisted that, even within the realms of the naturalized and permissible, a clear distinction 
existed between mere titillation “during the gross and libidinous commerce of the sexes” 
and “the nobler end of procreation.”** For many, it was for the latter that “nature hath 


induced both sexes with a strong inclination.” 


However, this did not prevent sex manuals 
and midwifery texts from giving explicit and detailed instructions on how, when, where, 
and with what frequency one should perform ‘what nature intended’ in order to avoid the 
dangers of excess and ensure reproduction. Sex, it was insisted, is “most contrary to our 
health, when we give ourselves up to it with excess or out of season, and on the other 
hand ... keeps us in health when we use it discreetly.’”° Such meanings are explicitly 
articulated at Castle Howard (albeit within a framework of aristocratic and dynastic inter- 
ests). As one emerges from Ray Wood at the Temple of Diana, one is confronted by a three- 
dimensional Claudean scene, dominated by the massive presence of the Mausoleum. While 
acting as a memento mori, the Mausoleum is also an emphatic public and political paean to 
ancestral remembrance and dynastic continuity. Thus, the amatory inducements of Ray 
Wood are yoked to the perpetuation of lineage, confirming ‘natural sex’ as not only mod- 
erate but also marital, penetrative, heterosexual, and ultimately reproductive. By the same 
token, nonreproductive acts were stigmatized as ‘unnatural? 

This was the context in which Dashwood began developing West Wycombe and 
Medmenham Abbey in the late 1740s and 50s, but it seems that conformity to these aes- 
thetic, bodily, and sexual norms was not his priority (Fig. 6).7” While the meandering streams 


(what Mary Douglas calls ‘matter out of place’), physical needs and pleasures of the ‘lower bodily stratum’, 
materiality and parody.” 

** Robert Couper, Speculations on the Mode and Appearances of Impregnation in the Human Female (Edinburgh, 
1789), cited in Norah Smith, “Sexual Mores and Attitudes in Enlightenment Scotland,” in Sexuality in Eigh- 
teenth-Century Britain, ed. Paul-Gabriel Boucé (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1982), 60. 

5 Robert Wallace, “Of Venery,” in Texas Studies in Literature and Language 15:433-35, cited in Smith, 
“Sexual Mores,’ 60. 

6Venette, The Pleasures of Conjugal Love, 51. 

27 Dashwood began transforming his father’s Georgian house into its present Palladian form in 1739. 
The walls and ceilings, including those of the impressive south front double colonnade, were extensively 
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and pathways, undulating lawns, and wooded areas of West Wycombe suggest some adher- 
ence to early eighteenth-century codes of naturalism, the swan-shaped lake, the cascade, 
the numerous temples and statues, and the eye-catching church and Mausoleum on the 
nearby hill impart a rococo extravagance and theatricality to West Wycombe that is at odds 
with the careful informality of Ray Wood (Fig. 7).* One contemporary writer called it “if 
not superfluous, at least profuse.””’ Certainly, Wilkes declared himself “full of astonishment 


that any man should take so much pains, and be at so great an expense, only to show a 
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public contempt of all decency, order and virtue,’*? and he compared West Wycombe 


unfavorably to the “elegant Beauties” of neighboring Stowe, seat of his patron, Earl Temple. 
Mocking “the church he [Dashwood] has just built on the top of the hill for the conve- 
nience and devotion of the town at the bottom of it,” he jeered, “I must own the noble 
Lord’s gardens gave me no stronger idea of his Virtue or Patriotism than the situation of his 
new built church did of his piety’?! At Medmenham, too, there was an element of theatri- 
cality, as Dashwood added a cloister, a ruined tower, and gardens to the house that had been 
built on the remains of the original abbey.” 

There seems little doubt that the abbey served as the meeting place for the Medmenham 
Monks. Evidence suggests that the club was most active from the 1750s to 1764. In the 
early 1760s, along with Dashwood and Wilkes, members apparently included Paul White- 
head, the earl of Sandwich (who was first lord of the Admiralty), Lord Melcombe Regis, 


decorated by the Italian baroque painter Guiseppe Borgnis. In the early 1750s, the garden combined straight 
avenues and meandering paths, leading through a series of set vistas. The lake and the Temple of Venus lie to 
the north of the house; other buildings, including the Apollo Cockpit (ca. 1761) and the Temple of the Winds 
(1759) to the south. No doubt West Wycombe, and especially the Italian references, were meant, in part, to 
represent Dashwood as a well-traveled gentleman of status, wealth, taste, and learning, committed to the 
improvement of culture. He was a founding member of the Dilettante Society and a member of the Royal 
Society and the Society for the Promotion of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. Nicholas Revett’s Temple 
of the Winds and west portico (1771) attest to the Dilettante Society’s admiration for the arts of ancient 
Greece, and the society’s role in the neoclassical revival in Britain. 

°8 The church tower was erected in 1751; the Mausoleum, an open, hexagonal flint structure, was 
completed in 1765. However, unlike the one at Castle Howard, this mausoleum celebrates neither the ideol- 
ogy of companionate marriage and conjugal love nor the continuity and descent of the Dashwood line. Lady 
Dashwood, who died childless, is commemorated by what Barbara Jones calls an “absolutely nauseating urn.” 
Barbara Jones, Follies and Grottoes, 2d ed. (London: Constable, 1974), 106. Moreover, while members of the 
family are interred there, it also contains memorials to members of the Order, and the whole structure is 
dedicated to Lord Melcombe, whose bequest to Dashwood funded its building. 

° Cited, unreferenced, in Arthur Oswald, “West Wycombe Park, Bucks,” Country Life (6 May 1933):446. 

»° Stowe MS 804, British Museum; Letters between the Duke of Grafton .. . and John Wilkes, 1:50, cited in 
Fuller, Hell Fire Francis, 92. 

3! John Wilkes, The Public Advertiser (2 June 1763). In contrast to the scorn heaped on West Wycombe, 
Wilkes praises Stowe because, “Not only good taste, but patriotism, are conspicuous in that delightful paradise, 
the favourite abode of the Virtues, Graces and Muses.” 

» “The situation is remarkably fine. Beautiful hanging woods, soft meadows, a chrystal stream, and a 
grove of venerable old elms near the house, with the retiredness of the mansion itself, made it as sweet a retreat 
as the most poetical imagination could create.” Wilkes, Description of Medmenham Abbey. 
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and Churchill.*? According to Wilkes, “Among other amusements they had sometimes a 
mock celebration of the rites of the foreign religious orders: of the Franciscans in particular, 
for the gentlemen had taken that title from their founder.’*4 However, the deity worshipped 
was certainly not Christian. Rather Wilkes spoke of the “English Eleusinian mysteries of 
the chapter room, where the monks assembled on all solemn occasions, the more secret 
rites were performed and libations poured forth in much pomp to the BONA DEA.” He 
also claimed that “[t]he garden, the grove, the orchard, the neighbouring woods all bespoke 
the loves and frailties of the younger monks.” And he went on to describe the statues and 
inscriptions in the garden: “You saw in one place, Here the happiest mortals died of joy—in 
another, a lover dies on the bosom of his lady—in a third, in this place a thousand kisses of fire were 
given and thousands of others returned. Against a fine old oak was Here the vanquished naiad 
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overcame the conquering satyr.”*? According to Churchill and others, moreover, the monks 


devotedly practiced what they preached: 


Womanhood, in the habit of a nun 
At Med’nam lies, by backward monks undone.*® 


On the one hand, this combination of classical imagery, mock religious ceremony, and 
sexual activity can be seen as a continuation of the tradition of anticlerical sexual satire and 
as a parodic critique of traditional Christian asceticism. It is this that led to the perception 
of the order as blasphemous and, doubtless, to the accusations of devil worship that have 
become part of the Medmenham legend. However, it may also suggest a quasi-religious 
celebration of sexual pleasure, defined as ‘natural’ by its articulation within the garden. Such 
associations are reinforced by a number of portraits of Dashwood, for example, those by 
Carpentiers, Knapton, and Hogarth, which show him dressed as the pope or as a Franciscan 
toasting a naked Venus.*” 


*° According to the present Sir Francis Dashwood, membership around this period also included Sir 
Thomas Stapleton; Sir William Stanhope, MP for Buckinghamshire; Thomas Potter, son of the archbishop of 
Canterbury; Francis Duffield, owner of Medmenham Abbey; Arthur Vansittart of Shottesbrooke Park, MP; 
Sir Henry Vansittart, governor of Bengal and MP for Reading; Robert Vansittart, Regius Professor of Civil 
Law, Oxford; and William Hogarth, painter. Dashwood, The Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 38. 

4 Wilkes, Description of Medmenham Abbey. 

* Ibid. The original citations were in Latin. Translations from Dashwood, The Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 
31. 

6 Charles Churchill, The Candidate (1764), in The Poems of Charles Churchill, ed. James Laver (London: 
Methuen, 1970), 382-83. Cf. Walpole: “Each has his cell, in which indeed is little more than a bed. They meet 
to drink, tho the rule is pleasure, & each is to do whatever he pleases in his own cell, into which they may 
carry women.” Horace Walpole, Journals of Visits to Country Seats, 1763 (Walpole Society, 1928), 16:50. 

37 Carpentiers depicted Dashwood as Pope Pius VII, toasting a statue of Venus. William Hogarth por- 
trayed him as a Franciscan friar, leering at a reclining Venus, his halo incorporating the face of Lord Sandwich. 
Wilkes described the Knapton painting of San Francisco di Wycombo as follows:“He is in the habit of a Franciscan, 
kneeling before the Venus de Medicis, his gloating eyes fixed, as in a trance, on what the modesty of nature 
seems most desirous to conceal, and a bumper in his hand, with the words matri sanctorum in capitals. The glory 
too, which till then had only enriched the sacred heads of our Saviour and the Apostles, is made to beam on 
that favourite spot and seems to pierce the hallowed gloom of maidenhead thicket.” Wilkes, New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit, 1:48. 
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However, it is clear that the notion of ‘natural sex’ celebrated here is very different 
from the moderate, polite, virtuous, conjugal, and reproductive sexuality articulated at Castle 
Howard and increasingly postulated as the norm. The motto of the order, inscribed in the 
abbey, was “Fay ce que voudras,” taken from Rabelais’: Abbey of Theleme. Crucially, the 
companion of Venus was not Diana but Bacchus, the god of wine and intoxication, whose 
rites were traditionally celebrated with orgiastic frenzy. Edward Thompson called the Monks 
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“happy disciples of Venus and Bacchus.’** Horace Walpole opined that “whatever their 
doctrines were, their practice was vigorously pagan. Bacchus and Venus were the deities to 
whom they almost publicly sacrificed.”*? Moreover, the inscription over a mossy couch in 
Venus’s cave—‘Go into action you youngsters; put everything you've got into it together, 
both of you; let not the doves outdo your cooings, nor ivy your embraces, nor oysters your 


”40__was hardly an exhortation to moderation and restraint. 


kisses 

Venus and Bacchus were also extensively celebrated in the more ‘public’ garden at 
West Wycombe. There, in a secluded glade, surrounded by water and woodland, a Temple 
of Venus contained a Venus de Medici (Fig. 6).*' Another stood in the house in the Blue 
Drawing Room, devoted thematically to the ‘power of love’ On the ceiling was a painting 
of the wedding of Bacchus and Ariadne, surrounded by naked nymphs and satyrs, and the 
same subject was depicted on the ceiling of the south front colonnade, along with baccha- 
nalian scenes of amorous, cavorting cupids. The west portico, with its ionic columns, im- 
posing statue of Bacchus, and yet another painting of Bacchus and Ariadne was modeled 
on the facade of the ancient Temple of Bacchus at Teos, near Smyrna.” Significantly, too, 


Wilkes claimed, 


The favourite doctrine of the abbey is certainly not penitence; for in the centre 
of the orchard is a very grotesque figure, and in his hand a reed stood flaming, 
tipt with fire, to use Milton’s words; and you might trace out 


PENITENTO 
NON 
PENITENTI.* 


The reference is probably to Priapus, the extremely well-endowed and lascivious offspring 


38 Edward Thompson, Life of Whitehead (1777), xxxviii, cited in Fuller, Hell Fire Francis, 132. 

Walpole, Memoirs, 1:174. 

Wilkes, Description of Medmenham Abbey. 

“The Temple of Venus, erected in 1748, was an ionic rotunda with a dome and ball finial. It was restored 
in 1982 by Quinlan Terry but, inexplicably, this version contains a copy of the Venus de Milo. The mound on 
which it stands was originally occupied by numerous statues; some were allegedly ‘lewd? 

“ The dedication of the Temple of Venus in 1771 apparently provided yet another excuse for a celebra- 
tion. Paul Whitehead described a procession of “Bacchanals, Priests, Priestesses, Pans, Fauns, Satyrs, Silenus &c, 
all in proper habits and skins wreathed with vine leaves,’ who made sacrifices to the statue then went down to 
the lake for more “Paeans and Libations” and “discharges of cannon” from several boats. Dashwood, The 
Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 219. 

*® Wilkes, Description of Medmenham Abbey. 
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of Venus and Bacchus, whose presence would have signified rampant fertility and animal- 
istic excess. Wilkes also mentioned a “most indecent statue of the unnatural satyr” at West 
Wycombe.“ 

These gardens and Wilkes’s representations of them articulate a bawdy, raunchy, licen- 
tious sexuality, one, moreover, that is emphatically defined as ‘masculine’ They embrace and 
celebrate precisely those elements that the emergent polite, moderate, and rational bour- 
geois culture was concerned to repress, disavow, and expel in the production of its own 
identity and status—all that it deemed ‘low, ‘popular, excessive, and grotesque, and that it 
repudiated in a language of abhorrence. The vulgar, the rowdy, the obscene, bodily parts 
and functions, the grotesque body that cannot or will not control its desires, it consump- 
tion, or its emissions are articulated in the gardens in a rhetoric, not of disgust, but of 
manifest enjoyment and ribald humor that constitutes a symbolic inversion of bourgeois 
hierarchies. 

Allegedly, the garden at West Wycombe was “laid out by a curious arrangement of 
streams, bushes and plantations to represent the female form,’ visible from the nearby church 
tower.*° The Temple of Venus is set upon a mound, an overt evocation of the mons veneris. 
Below it a flint structure with an oval archway leads into a cave known as Venus’s Parlor, a 
blatant reference to the female genitalia. The structure was topped by a statue of Mercury, 
perhaps a punning reference to the eighteenth-century ‘cure’ for syphilis (Fig. 8). Wilkes, 
presumably referencing this structure, mentioned a “remarkable Temple “dedicated to____, 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphic for **** ... the entrance to it is the same entrance by which we 
all come into the world.” Nor could Wilkes resist a sexualized gibe at his adversary:“To this 
object his Lordship’s devotion is undoubtedly sincere, though I believe now not fervent, 
nor do I take him to be often prostrate, or indeed in any way very regular in his ejacula- 
tions.*° 

The discourse of the Monks was likewise vulgar and bawdy. Walpole described 
Dashwood as having a “coarse blunt manner” and as “notorious for singing profane and 
lewd catches.”*” Much of the extant correspondence between the brothers is ribald, full of 


“Wilkes, The Public Advertiser, 2 June 1763. 

*® Cited in Stephanie Ross, What Gardens Mean (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998), 68. Ross 
is quoting Christopher Thacker, History of Gardens (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1979), 204, who is himself quoting from a volume of Victoria County History. There are a number of historical 
accounts that attest to this topographical feature, although they tend to vary in details. There was, moreover, a 
long-standing literary tradition of such representations, and most modern commentators have accepted its 
existence without question. Ronald Fuller, for example, states, “In a riot of picturesque artificiality the great 
Park stretched around. One part of it, near the lake, had been laid out in the shape of a female figure, with 
many suggestive groupings of pillars, streams, thickets and wooded knolls.” Fuller, Hell Fire Francis, 49. Dashwood, 
therefore, may be seen to have had something in common with the dominant culture and its gendered and 
sexualized discourses that articulated gardening in terms of masculine domination over acquiescent, feminized 
nature. Cf. Carole Fabricant, “Binding and Dressing Nature’s Loose Tresses: The Ideology of Augustan Land- 
scape Design,” Studies in Eighteenth Century Culture 8 (1979):109-35. 

“Wilkes, The Public Advertiser, 2 June 1763.The reference to Dashwood’s sexual prowess did not appear 
in the original article but was added to the version published in Almon, New Foundling Hospital for Wit. 

“Walpole, Memoirs, 1:311. 
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8. Temple of Venus and Venus’s Parlor, West Wycombe Park (photo: Patrick Eyres) 


double entendres.** ‘Humorous’ references to bodily evacuations are also made in Dashwood’s 
gardens. The ceiling of the south front colonnade depicts a cherub urinating, and in the 
garden at Medmenham there was a Temple of Cloacina, a punning name for waterclosets 
disguised as garden temples. A printed version of the inscription survives: 


Where e’er I go, in Verse or humble Prose 

One Line to dullness sacred, always flows: 

Sometimes with Diamond Ring, to please the Misses, 
I scrawl the pane with Couplets, warm’d with kisses: 
When seated here, I first invoke the nine, 

Then drop my gift, at Cloacina’s Shrine. ” 


Sexual, bodily, and verbal incontinence were complemented by other forms of physical 
indulgence. Surviving menus suggest that banquets of rich French dishes were served, 
while the bacchanalian references and cellar records hint at intemperate drinking bouts. In 
this way, their embrace and appropriation of the ‘low’ was conflated with ‘aristocratic’ 


“8 For example, a letter to Dashwood from fellow Monk William Stanhope: “My compliments to all 
your brethren and assure them that they may have my prayers, particularly in that part of the litany when I 
pray the Lord to strengthen them that do stand.” Cited in Dashwood, The Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 36. 

* Cited in Gervase Jackson Stops, An English Arcadia, 1600-1900 (London: National Trust, 1992), 96. 
The name was derived from the ancient Roman sewer, Cloaca Maxima, which was being excavated in the 
17th and 18th centuries and became a tourist attraction for gentlemen on the Grand Tour. 
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conspicuous consumption and the pursuit of pleasure and luxury. Ultimately, the monk’s 
culture can be seen as a private reworking of the older tradition of the aristocratic Resto- 
ration rake, a public, riotous, violent, extravagant display of masculine excess, which cyni- 
cally, defiantly, and self-consciously utilized promiscuity, blasphemy, and obscenity in a re- 
bellion against religious authority.” 

All this can be seen to belie biographer Betty Kemp’s attempt to sanitize Dashwood’s 
reputation by claiming that he took his friends to Medmenham “to admire the gardens and 
to fish or sail on the river.’*' Rather, I would argue that the gardens and Wilkes’s represen- 
tations of them articulate and celebrate excess as it was then defined in distinction to mod- 
eration and that they constitute a challenge to the limits thus imposed. Moreover, while 
Wilkes was doubtless able to get political mileage from the conventional link between 
tyranny and excess in his attacks on Dashwood, there is, in these representations, an attempt 
to break that connection and to realign libertinism with liberty both in a critique of Chris- 
tian asceticism and bourgeois moderation, and in a redefinition of ‘nature, ‘liberty; and 
‘natural sex’ It is significant that the other motto of the club was Libertati Amicatiae que 
Sacrum [sic], “Sacred to Liberty and Friendship.” 

The publication by Wilkes of the notorious poem Essay on Woman affirms the extent 
of his involvement in this marginal culture. The poem is part pornographic political satire, 
replete with anticlerical jibes and attacks on Bute, and part paean to masculine sexual 
pleasure, articulated in an overtly obscene language of salacious puns and references to the 
genitalia.*? The subsequent deployment of the poem in the campaign to expel Wilkes from 
the House of Commons confirms the distance of this culture from emergent norms. By 
adding charges of obscenity and blasphemy to his prosecution for seditious libel, his en- 


°Tt is significant that the Restoration court, in its promiscuous mingling of nobility, excess, and vulgar- 
ity, was also seen to be combining ‘high’ and ‘low’ and was reviled for this ‘monstrosity. This libertine 
tradition did not disappear with the Glorious Revolution of 1688, although it became increasingly marginalized 
and castigated. A number of aristocratic clubs existed at the beginning of the 18th century that were devoted 
to eating, drinking, gambling, blasphemy, carousing, and womanizing. “Hell Fire Club” seems to have been 
used as a generic term to denote and condemn such gatherings.A pamphlet of 1721, The Hell Fire Club: Kept 
by a Society of Blasphemers, a Satyr, fulminated: 

Against the worst, the very worst of Men, 

Those Men who of the Hell-Fire-Club will be 

Infernal Members, where in jollity, 

Each Man strives who in Sin shall most abound, 

And fills his Mouth with Oaths of dreadful Sound. 

—Cited in Fuller, Hell Fire Francis, 25. 

In April 1721, George I released an order against “Certain scandalous Clubs or Societies of young 
persons who meet together . . . insult the most sacred Principles of our holy Religion ... and corrupt the 
minds and morals of one another,” after which many of these clubs disbanded or continued to meet in secret. 
Cited in Peter Wagner, Eros Revisited (London: Paladin, 1990), 49. 

>! Kemp, Sir Francis Dashwood, 133. 

* The surviving poem, a parody of Pope’s Essay on Man, consists of 94 lines, a number of poetic 
appendices, and a ‘commentary’ supposedly by Bishop Warburton, Pope’s editor. Authorship is uncertain. 
While the government was at pains to attribute the whole thing to Wilkes, many believe the bulk of the main 
poem was by Thomas Potter, while Wilkes was responsible for additions, the commentary, and some of the 
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emies hoped to vilify Wilkes, alienate his ‘respectable’ middle-class supporters, and reestab- 
lish the limits of ‘natural sex’ Ironically, it was erstwhile fellow monk, now sworn adver- 
sary—Lord Sandwich—who insisted on reading the entire poem aloud in the House of 
Lords, while piously apologizing for shocking his listeners. The rhetoric of disgust deployed 
in the condemnation of the “wicked Wretch” and his “most scandalous, obscene and impi- 
ous libel’*’ was very different from the shameless relish of Wilkes’s own representations. 
John Kidgell, for example, wrote of the shame and revulsion aroused by the “volatile Saline 
Effluvia of the unchaste imagination of a prurient debauchee” and condemned the “gross 
ideas of a libidinous blasphemer.’”** However, the degree of support for Wilkes from the 
lower middle classes and ‘the Mob, which continued unabated, suggests that bourgeois 
hegemony was still far from secure. 

It is useful to see this resistance to emerging bourgeois norms of decency and mod- 
eration as carnivalesque—in its use of costume and ritual; in its symbolic inversion of high 
and low, acceptable and unacceptable, dominant and marginalized; in its parodic subversion 
of norms; in its profanization of the sacred; in its language and humor; and, crucially, in its 
symbolic appropriation and embracing of the grotesque. On the one hand, the grotesque, 
as argued earlier, is ‘other’ to the high/classical. Low, coarse, earthy, and excessive, it embod- 
ies all that is excluded by the classical. However, the grotesque can also refer to hybridiza- 
tion, to the mixing of high and low, and thus to the collapsing of culturally constructed 
binary oppositions and hierarchies: “Hybridization, a second and more complex form of 
the grotesque than the simply excluded ‘outside’ or ‘low’ to a given grid, produces new 


short poetic appendices. See Postgate, “That Devil Wilkes,” 70—72.The opening lines give an indication of its 
content: 

Awake, my Fanny, leave all meaner things, 

This morn shall prove what Rapture swiving brings! 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just a few fucks and then we die) 

Expatiate free o’er that loved Scene of Man, 

A mighty maze, for mighty pricks to scan. 

—From E. J. Burfold, ed., Bawdy Verse 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1982), 269-74. 

°° These were the terms in which the House of Lords condemned the poem. See Postgate, “That Devil 
Wilkes,” 77; George Rude, Wilkes and Liberty: A Social Study (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1983), 33. Ulti- 
mately, however, Sandwich’s attempt to blacken Wilkes backfired. His authorization of illegal raids and brib- 
ery to secure copies of the poem, along with his hypocrisy, led Dashwood to comment that he never expected 
to hear Satan preaching against himself and earned Sandwich the public sobriquet of Jemmy Twitcher, after 
the character in The Beggar’s Opera who betrayed Macheath. Although Walpole thought the poem “coarse and 
disgustingly blasphemous,” his real condemnation was aimed at Wilkes’s persecutors: “The treachery was so 
gross and scandalous, so revengeful and so totally unconnected with the political conduct of Wilkes, and the 
instruments so despicable, odious, or in whom any pretensions to decency, sanctimony or faith were so pre- 
posterous that, losing sight of the scandal contained in the poem, the whole world almost united in crying out 
against the informers.” Walpole, Memoirs, 1:311. 

* John Kidgell, Genuine and Succinct Narrative of... the Essay on Woman (1763), cited in Fuller, Hell Fire 
Francis, 192-93. 
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9. Facade of the West Wycombe caves 
(photo: Patrick Eyres) 


combinations and strange instabilities in a given semiotic system. It therefore generates the 
possibility of shifting the very terms of the system itself, by erasing and interrogating 
therelationships which constitute it.” 

In addition to the minglings of high and low, aristocratic and popular, classical and 
vulgar already mentioned, a number of other features at West Wycombe signify this gro- 
tesque hybridization.®* For example, the caves across the road from the house were osten- 
sibly excavated to build a road from High Wycombe to West Wycombe thereby easing 
unemployment and manifesting an enlightened commitment to the cleansing and im- 
provement of the public sphere (Fig. 9). However, literally ‘grotto-esque, topographically 
low, and metaphorically evocative of darkness and earthiness, the caves also signify both the 


5° Stallybrass and White, Politics and Poetics, 58. 

°° There is also the Apollo Cockpit, which stands adjacent to the south front. It combines the ‘high’ 
language of classicism and the associations of Apollo, god of reason and civilization, with the traditional, 
masculine, and ‘low’ entertainment of cockfighting. 
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10. Sculpture of a hermaphrodite, south front, West Wycombe (photo: Patrick Eyres) 


grotesque and the grotesque confusion of function and meaning. Even rumors that the 
caves were also used by the Monks for their rites, while debatable, may add weight to these 
significances.*’ A blurring of boundaries is also evident in the church tower, which incor- 
porated a golden ball with interior seating. The ever helpful Wilkes indicated a mixing of 
the sacred and the profane in its usage, claiming that it was “the first church which has ever 
been built for a prospect” and that it was “‘so very convenient on the inside for the celebra- 
tion not of devotional but of convivial rites, that it is the best Globe Tavern I was ever in,’*® 

That Dashwood’s gardens and associated activities constituted an aristocratic resis- 
tance to bourgeois moderation, self-discipline, and classification, through a carnivalesque 
celebration of excess and hybridization is, I believe, reinforced by the presence of a classical 
sculpture of a hermaphrodite, now situated by the south front (Fig. 10). Eroticized in 
antiquity, the hermaphrodite had, by the eighteenth century, become a central metaphor 
for all forms of unnatural and unlawful hybridization and, as such, was often figured as 
monstrous. Specifically, however it signified an ‘unnatural’ commingling of male and fe- 
male at a moment when constructions of gender were being redefined and naturalized, 


57 It seems that the caves were also intended to have other symbolic functions. The winding tunnel, 
around a quarter of a mile long, comprises divided passages and chambers, and its features included a Banquet- 
ing Hall, a ‘River Styx, 4 monks’ cells, and an Inner Temple. Writing to a Mr. d’Arcourt of Philadelphia in 
1772, Benjamin Franklin commented, “His Lordship’s imagery, puzzling and whimsical as it might seem, is as 
much evident below the earth as it is above it.” Cited in Dashwood, The Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 160. 

8 Wilkes, The Public Advertiser, 2 June 1763. 
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and when the maintenance of gender difference was deemed crucial to the preservation of 
the ‘natural, that is, patriarchal and increasingly bourgeois, social and symbolic order. The 
hermaphrodite threatens to negate this difference and to destabilize emergent construc- 
tions of masculinity and femininity. Most intriguingly however, its presence raises the ques- 
tion of how far the Monks were prepared to push back the boundaries of permissibility in 
their redefinition of ‘natural sex’ and of the extent to which their own construction was 
determined by these emergent bourgeois definitions and norms. A further comparison with 
the libertine agenda of the Restoration rake is illuminating here. 

The culture of seventeenth-century rakes was public, defiant, and exhibitionistic, and 
the repertoire of illicit acts, self-consciously performed as part of their rebellion, included 
the active sodomizing of women and boys in an emphatic assertion of their dominant class, 
age, and gender status. As sodomy was defined as a “detestable and abominable vice,” a 
sinful act to which anyone might fall prey, the rakes were not seen to have compromised 
their masculinity. However, in the eighteenth century, as conjugal and reproductive sex 
became ‘what nature intended, and gender difference was polarized and viewed biologi- 
cally, masculinity was increasingly identified with, and in part defined by, an exclusive 
desire for women. In this context, sodomy between men was reviled as the most odious 
“crime against nature’; it was nonreproductive, it negated sexual difference, and it consti- 
tuted a perversion of ‘proper masculinity. ‘Deviant’ sexual behavior was conflated with 
‘deviant’ gender identity to redefine the sodomite as an unnatural and innately other spe- 
cies of being, marked by effeminacy, and this construction constituted another powerful 
weapon of political vilification.” 

Significantly, the sexual culture of the Medmenham Monks, at least as it was articu- 
lated through the gardens, was determinedly heterosexual. Wilkes, too, surely mindful of his 
own ambivalent relationship to this culture, was careful to insist that the monks “seemed at 
least to have sinned naturally.’® A major and highly visible element of seventeenth-century 
libertine defiance was thus repudiated and rendered invisible, the repugnant other which 
tacitly established the limits to eighteenth-century libertine excess. However, the question 
remains as to whether this repudiation indicated an unacknowledged internalization of, 
and adherence to, elements of the naturalized bourgeois sexual culture they elsewhere 
resisted, or whether it constituted an expedient public disavowal of a clandestine, covertly 
pursued, and cryptically referenced activity. Given that the ‘rites’ of the monks took place 
in a private domain, beyond the surveillance of the regulated, heterosexual public sphere, 
but equally beyond, and resistant to, the regulated, heterosexual private sphere, and given 
the representations of sex and gender and the celebration of excess and hybridization there, 


» This is not the place to explore the hugely complex and sometimes contradictory construction of 
effeminacy. However, it should be noted that in relation to the conceptualization and regulation of male 
sexual, social, and cultural behavior, effeminacy played a key role as the defining other of masculinity, securing 
specific norms through the stigmatization of nonconformity as ‘unnatural? 

© Wilkes, Description of Medmenham Abbey. 
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the latter possibility cannot be ignored.°! Interestingly the term ‘hermaphrodite’ was often 
used synonymously with both ‘effeminacy’ and ‘sodomite, 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, Dashwood himself was never vilified as effemi- 
nate. However, the same cannot be said for West Wycombe. In the later eighteenth century, 
as the bourgeois order became increasingly dominant, bourgeois norms of masculinity, 
identified with reason, self-control, decency, duty, productivity, and integrity, became 
conflated with other social, cultural, and political values, including notions of nationhood, 
while the construction of effeminacy was metaphorically linked to the compromising of 
dominant values and threats to national identity. Significantly, the two things that consis- 
tently positioned someone or something as effeminate were excess and the negation of 
difference. Among other things, this shift effected changes in ‘English’ garden design as 
‘Capability’ Brown redefined naturalism, sweeping away ornament and laying out pan- 
oramic, productive, and profitable vistas for the all-seeing eye of the proprietor. In this 
context, the extravagance, wealth of decoration, and theatricality of West Wycombe would 
have signified the artifice, wastefulness, and affectation associated with aristocratic, ‘un- 
manly, and feminine dissembling, superficiality, frivolity, and dissipation. The Italianate ref- 
erences would have reinforced these associations. Italy, regarded by many as the product of, 
and sustained by, ‘unnatural masculinities, was identified with Machiavellian intrigue, ex- 
cessive drama, and overindulgence of the passions. The “foreign sickness of effeminacy,” 
manifested in its cultural influences and exports, was seen to be destabilizing the economy, 
sabotaging ‘British manhood, and debilitating the strength, culture, and morality of the 
nation, while negating the difference between it and its despised others. Perhaps inevitably, 
Italy was also regarded as “the mother and nurse of pederasty.’” 

In 1797, then, Thomas Langley could write, “Temples, statues and vases by turn at- 
tracted and wearied the attention—nevertheless the character of the place is beauty; there 
is nothing grand or sublime but the whole scene is cheerful and animated,” and he criti- 
cized Dashwood’s “fondness for trifling decoration,” which “the false taste of the last age 


*! Tt is interesting that none of the monks married for love. Dashwood, Whitehead, and Wilkes married 
for money; Sandwich, Churchill, and Wilkes separated from their wives; and all of them had mistresses. Tho- 
mas Potter, who allegedly bullied his first wife into an early grave, clearly articulated this opposition between 
libertinism and domesticity in a letter to Wilkes: “If you preferr young Women and Whores to old Women and 
Wives, if you preferr the toying away Hours with little Sattin Back to the Evening Conferences of your 
Mother in Law ... if Life and Spirit and Wit and Humour and Gaiety but above all if the heavenly inspir’d 
Passion called LUST have not not [sic] deserted you and left you a Prey to Dullness and Imbecillity, hasten to 
Town that you may take a place in my Post Chaise for Bath next Thursday morning whither I am hurrying 
from the .. . loathsome bawdy of the Nurses, the solemn and hideous Lullabies of my Mother in Law and the 
odious Yell of a young female Yahoo that thrust herself into the world yesterday’ MS Add. 30867, fol. 65, 
British Museum; cited in Fuller, Hell Fire Francis, 157. 

© Satan’s Harvest Home; Or, the Present State of Whorecraft, Adultery, Fornication, Procuring, Pimping, Sodomy 
and the Game of Flatts and other Satanic Works, daily propagated in this good Protestant Kingdom (London, 1749). 
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required.”®’ George Byng was even less complimentary, referring to Dashwood’s buildings 
as “the horridest piles,’ which were “all a waste of stone.’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1796 another encounter between the aristocratic 
and the bourgeois took place when Sir John Dashwood-King, son of Dashwood’s heir, 
called in Humphry Repton to ‘improve’ the garden at West Wycombe. Repton found it 
overgrown, and he objected to numerous features he deemed ridiculous. Though most of 
his proposals were not implemented, it is significant that the Temple of Venus was removed, 
the mount partially leveled, and the Parlor left to crumble away. According to a contempo- 
rary commentator, as a result of Repton’s intervention, “Nature, being stripped of the 
gaudy trappings of art will assume her wonted loveliness ... the gardens are contracted, 
some useless and unmeaning buildings removed and cattle will be allowed to graze on the 
banks of the lake.’® By the end of the century, then, as bourgeois ideology became increas- 
ingly dominant, West Wycombe was viewed by some as an overadorned foreign trollop, 
superficial and artificial, showy, useless, grotesque, excessive, and unduly erotic—therefore 
deserving of Repton’s censorious discipline and regulation, in the name of nature, liberty, 
utility, decency, moderation, and patriotism. 


® Thomas Langley, History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Desborough (1797), cited in Dashwood, The 
Dashwoods of West Wycombe, 226. Significantly, as Lynda Nead has argued: “For Kant, and other 18th-century 
writers on aesthetics, the sublime and the beautiful are clearly gendered. Whereas the beautiful is associated 
with feminine characteristics, the sublime is seen to be characterized by masculine traits.” Lynda Nead, The 
Female Nude: Art, Obscenity and Sexuality (London and New York: Routledge, 1992), 29. 

* George Byng, Torrington Diaries, ed. C. B. Andrews, 4 vols. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1934), 
2:344, cited in Kemp, Sir Francis Dashwood, 126. 

® History and Antiquities (no further reference given), cited in Jones, Follies and Grottoes, 102. Cf. E. W. 
Brayley, The Beauties of England and Wales (1801), cited in Ross, What Gardens Mean, 70:“The character of the 
place is animated and beautiful; and the late removal of various insignificant and unmeaning buildings has 


restored the appearance of the ground to its genuine simplicity and nature.” 


Gothic Gallantry: Humphry Repton, 
Lord Byron, and the Sexual Politics 
of Landscape Gardening 





Stephen Daniels 


Addressing Lord Byron from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1808, his college friend John 
Cam Hobhouse advised Byron not to take “an ever fond, or ever angry wife”: 


Shall [Newstead (Fig. 1)] no more confess a manly sway, 
But changeful woman’s changeful whims obey? 

Who may, perhaps, as varying humour calls, 

Contract your cloisters and o’erthrow your walls; 

Let Repton loose o’er all the ancient ground, 

Change round to square, and square convert to round; 
Root up the elms’ and yews’ too solemn gloom, 

And fill with shrubberies gay and green their room; 
Roll down the terrace to a gay parterre, 

Where gravel’d walks and flowers alternate glare; 
And quite transform, in every point complete, 

Your Gothic abbey to a country seat.! 


These couplets have a conventional ring, written in that poetic genre criticizing landscape 
gardening for its vanity, wantoness, money-mindedness, and so on. Also, by this time Repton 
baiting had become something of a gentleman’s sport. Richard Payne Knight had initiated 
itin The Landscape: A Didactic Poem (1794), and Repton continued to irritate aristocratic 
clients with his flattery and conceit, acquiring the label of a “coxcomb.” In this essay I 
examine the sexual politics implicated in Hobhouse’s lines to Byron as they bear upon the 


' The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London: John Murray, 1918), 1:268-69. 
David Lambert drew my attention to these lines. John Beckett alerted me to some useful information on their 
context in terms of Byron’s affairs in 1808. Haidee Jackson, keeper of collections at Newstead Abbey, has been 
unfailingly helpful in suggesting relevant documents and securing illustrations. It was only when I finished an 
early draft of this eesay that I realized how much its theme echoes Tom Stoppard’s play Arcadia (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1993). 
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1. J. C. Barrow, West Front of Newstead Abbey, early 19th century 
(photo: Nottingham City Council) 


theme of this symposium, bourgeois and aristocratic encounters in garden art, focusing on 
issues around the marketing power of professional men and the purchasing power of aris- 
tocratic women. These issues are concerned with rival versions of gallantry in landscape 
taste: aristocratic, homosocial, and libertine on the one hand, professional, hetersocial, and 
polite on the other. 

The landscape changes envisioned by Hobhouse, initiated by the whimsical wife who 
lets Repton loose, are summarized in the last couplet; they will “quite transform, in every 
point complete, / Your Gothic abbey to a country seat.” This may read oddly, given that 
Repton was well known for his Gothic designs, but it draws attention to the place of the 
Gothic in contemporary culture as a complex and contested aesthetic terrain, open to 
exploitation by a variety of interests, aristocratic and commercial, learned and fashionable, 
masculine and feminine.” Gardens, especially old monastery gardens, were erotic sites in 


? Harriet Guest, “The Wanton Muse: Politics and Gender in Gothic Theory after 1760,” in Beyond 
Romanticism: New Approaches to Texts and Contexts, 1780-1832, ed. Stephen Copley and John Wales (London 
and New York: Routledge, 1992), 118-39; Michael Charlesworth, “The Ruined Abbey: Picturesque and 
Gothic Values,” in The Politics of the Picturesque: Literature, Landscape and Aesthetics since 1770, ed. Stephen Copley 
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Gothic romances, settings for seductions and transgressive, moonlit trysts. The Reptonian 
“transformation” Hobhouse describes would both exploit and exhaust this garden mythol- 
ogy, turn the ancient ground into a pretty scene, and domesticate and defuse Newstead 
Abbey’s patriachal power. 

The term “Gothic gallantry” in my title is taken from Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication 
of the Rights of Men (1790), her radical riposte to Burke’s reactionary Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France. Like all mentions of Gothic in this tract, “Gothic gallantry” is a term of 
abuse, denoting the ideology of hereditary power and its enfeebling effect on both men 
and women. It is an ideology that Wollstonecraft sees infecting all hereditary institutions 
from the “heterogeneous ruins” of Parliament to the “obelisks, temples and elegant cot- 
tages” of landscape parks. Fashionable attempts to “repair” such institutions prolonged their 
folly; rather their remains should be demolished to establish firmer foundations for a soci- 
ety vested in rational principles, an enlightened, humane landscape of small, neatly culti- 
vated farms and “domestic comfort.”’ From this perspective, hereditary patriarchy effeminized 
society and weakened the manliness of mankind. Wollstonecraft for her part “had never 
made my humanity give way to Gothic gallantry.” I have adapted Wollstonecraft’s phrase to 
describe how in their respective, and rival ways, Repton and Byron represented two ver- 
sions of gallantry that operated through Gothic sensibilities. 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


In eighteenth-century England, the social categories of lady and gentleman under- 
went complex cultural revisions. Aristocratic connotations predicated on title and land 
were overlain and, in some measure, challenged by bourgeois connotations arising from 
commerce and domesticity. “Gentility” or “politeness” were terms for this cultural, and 
moral, formation, denoting virtues possessed by both men and women. While aristocrats 
might be born with social advantages, gentility was cultivated rather than inherited; it was 
a social accomplishment or form of conduct acquired through certain kinds of knowledge, 
taste, and feeling.* 

If there were marked distinctions, and inequalities, between masculine and feminine 
strains of gentility, the sphere of “conversation” at least provided a forum for mixed com- 
pany. Conversation was more than just talking; it was a form of social interaction or “com- 


and Peter Garside (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 62-80; Martin Myrone and Lucy Peltz, 
eds., Producing the Past: Aspects of Antiquarian Culture and Practice, 1700-1850 (Aldershot, Hants, and Brookfield, 
Vt.: Ashgate, 1999). 

3 Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rights of Men, ed. Sylvana Tomaselli (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995), 38, 42, 59, 60. On its place in women’s writing, see Vivien Jones, ““The Coquetry of 
Nature’: Politics and the Picturesque in Women’s Fiction,” in Copley and Garside, The Politics of the Picturesque, 
120-42. 

* Amanda Vickery, The Gentleman’s Daughter: Women’s Lives in Georgian England (New Haven and Lon- 
don:Yale University Press, 1998); G.J. Barker-Benfield, The Culture of Sensibility: Sex and Society in Eighteenth- 
Century Britain (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), 104-53; John Brewer, The Pleasures of the Imagi- 
nation: English Culture in the Eighteenth Century (London: HarperCollins, 1997). 
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merce” that included various forms of civility and courtesy and focused on a number of 
pursuits, including science, literature, gardening, and landscape appreciation. The commer- 
cial world was a focus and framework of conversational culture, expressed in a range of 
goods from scientific equipment to musical instruments and imported plants, and in the 
various spaces where conversation took place, including private drawing rooms, libraries, 
and gardens and public assemblies and commercial pleasure grounds. ° 

The periodical was a key domain for the production of polite culture. Read in the 
privacy of the home, it was passed around circles of friends and relations and reached a 
large reading public. The Spectator and Tatler promoted the virtues of conversation, of cul- 
tural exchange in mixed company, including a famous series of essays by Joseph Addison 
that reformulated landscape gardening as a polite taste.°In their wake came specialist jour- 
nals for men and women, which catered to different tastes and, of course, helped translate 
those tastes into niche markets in a rapidly expanding audience of consumers. These jour- 
nals were by no means gender exclusive, rather offering new perspectives on an expanding 
conversational sphere. 

Founded in 1732, the monthly Gentleman’s Magazine was the most widely read and 
successful. It was “less a periodical with a critical point of view than a forum for different 
opinions solicited from readers.’ The Gentleman’s Magazine featured few polite pursuits that 
were exclusively masculine, although its regular columns of obituaries and financial news, 
and later its emphasis on the more learned sphere of antiquarianism, did imply more of a 
male readership. Its book reviews, essays, and poems catered for mixed readership.* Con- 
tributors to The Gentleman’s Magazine promoted educational and career opportunities for 
women and criticized various forms of sexual inequality, including entrapment in unhappy 
marriages. Its authors granted women a good deal of control over manners, morals, and 
money.” 

The Lady’s Magazine was founded in 1759 as a complementary periodical. “Women 
are not only the originators of conversation,” it declared in its first issue, “but seem like the 
first mover, who puts every part of the machine into motion,’' The first year’s issues 
included features on natural philosophy and some current affairs, as well as sentimental love 
poetry and songs and a series on the “nature and culture of flowers.’ Also published in the 
first year was an illustrated article (Fig. 2) on Stowe, praising the Diletannti Earl Temple’s 
graceful improvements at the Queen’s Temple, which had already received the approval of 


> Stephen Copley, “Commerce, Conversation and Politeness in the Early Eighteenth-Century Periodi- 
cal,” British Journal for Eighteenth-Century Studies 18, no. 1 (1995):63—-77;Alice N. Walters, “Conversation Pieces: 
Science and Politeness in Eighteenth-Century England,” History of Science 35 (1997):121—54. 

® John Dixon Hunt and Peter Willis, eds. The Genius of the Place: The English Landscape Garden, 1620- 
1820 (London: Paul Elek, 1975), 138-75. 

7 Brewer, The Pleasures of the Imagination, 609. 

8 Tbid., 586-88. 

? Jean E. Hunter, “The Eighteenth-Century Englishwoman: According to the Gentleman’s Magazine,” in 
Women in the Eighteenth Century and Other Essays, ed. Paul Fritz and Richard Morton (Toronto and Sarasota, 
Fla.: Samuel Stevens, Hokkert, 1976), 73-88. 

© The Lady’s Magazine 1 (1759):216. 
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2. View of the queen’s statue in the garden of Earl Temple at Stowe, from 
The Lady’s Magazine (1759) 


bluestocking Elizabeth Montagu. “I don’t know what the present proprietor, who has a 
very great and just taste, may think of a woman’s remarks; we ignorant of the rules, are led 
by our imagination: I think ’tis well where the two unite; but, I am sensible, taste may be 
one thing and fancy another,”"! 

The Lady’s Magazine was relaunched in 1770. With a circulation climbing to 15,000 
by the end of the century, it must have reached, through loan as well as sale, most of the 
educated female reading public. The magazine promoted the polite virtues of education, 
commerce, charity, fidelity, nature study, picturesque taste, and patriotism. Each year the 
frontispiece for the bound volumes was an allegorical illustration (Fig. 3) showing the 
grecian Genius of The Lady’s Magazine being led in a classical gardenlike setting to various 
temples of Virtue, Learning, or Wisdom, accompanied by such benign deities as Minerva 
(representing natural philosophy) and Mercury (representing commerce). The frontispiece 
for 1775 was an engraving after Angelica Kauffmann, founder-member of the Royal Acad- 


" Tbid., 458. 
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FRONTISPIECE. 














3. The Genius of The Lady’s Magazine Conducting 
Youth and Beauty to the Temple of Graces, 
from The Lady’s Magazine, vol. 24 (1793) 


emy, the leading professional woman artist in Europe, and herself a paragon of the virtues 
the magazine promoted. The Lady’s Magazine was a forum for opinion and published essays, 
fiction, and poetry submitted by its (unpaid) readers, sometimes on subjects absent from 
The Gentlemen’s Magazine. Gothic romances (Fig. 4) provided a space for fantasy, but they 
were securely enclosed within an anti-Gothic morality; reason triumphed over passion as 
heroines overcame the shocking horrors and temptations put in their way. 

The conversational culture of gentility, with its emphasis on polite pleasures and the 
active role of women in mixed company, raised a series of issues about manly conduct. 
Various masculine habits—solitude, pedantry, and scholasticism, as well as the more obvi- 
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4. The Parting Lovers, 
from The Lady’s Magazine, vol. 24 (1793) 


ously boorish pursuits of drinking, whoring, and hunting—were placed beyond the pale.'” 
If commercial culture offered a new, patriotic model of enterprising, businesslike manli- 
ness, there were also warnings about the enervating effects of fashion and display.““Modern 
politeness,” warned Hume, “runs often into affectation and foppery.’'’ The fop, as Philip 
Carter points out, was a vain, superficial figure who, after a morning’s dressing and afternoon’s 


2 Walters, “Conversation Pieces,’ 122-23. 
® David Hume, “On the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences,” in Selected Essays /David Hume, ed. 
Stephen Copley and Andrew Edgar (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 72-73. 
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shopping, loitered to gossip and flirt at new commercial meeting places like coffeehouses, 
promenades, parks, and pleasure gardens.’ There were many variants. A coxcomb was an 
impudent exhibitionist, “‘a superficial pretender to knowledge or accomplishments” in Samuel 
Johnson’s dictionary definition. A pretty fellow was a salesman in the fashion industry, in 
millinery or perfumery, effeminized by his intimate trade with women. All were updated, if 
more feeble versions of the seventeenth-century “gallant,” whose vanity and philandering 
was combined with robust acts of drinking and aggression.'° While warning against the 
excesses of polite society, Hume was also intent to recover, with rationality, “modern no- 
tions of gallantry”: “the male sex, among a polite people, discover their authority in a more 
generous, though not a less evident manner, by civility, by respect, by complaisance, and in 
a word, by gallantry.’"® 

Periodicals policed male politeness. Almost every issue of The Lady’s Magazine in- 
cluded a cautionary, if sometimes prurient, Gothic tale about the danger of seduction from 
a range of male types intent on deflecting women from the path of virtue or robbing them 
of everything—their hard-won accomplishments, economic security, mental stability, even 
their very lives to dramatic suicide. Most threatening were libertines. In the classic seduc- 
tion plot, these were aristocratic men who ruined middle-class women; a modern variant 
featured errant husbands, perhaps enriched by money and dazzled by fashion, tempted by 
coquettes, but redeemed by their faithful and forgiving wives, to whom they confessed the 
error of their ways.'’ In 1793 the magazine also dissected “The Character of a Coxcomb.” 
The coxcomb was “a well-shaped stripling who has rich friends and slender talents” and is 
fully occupied dressing and visiting to “keep up the part he assumes” of being “comple- 
mented as a sweet pretty fellow.” For ladies the “finished coxcomb” was more tolerable than 
the “abandoned profligate,’ with his “gross intemperance” and other vices destructive of 
health or morals, but they should not be taken in: “It is well known that one of these 
butterfly-men loves no created being so much as himself. . . . Though he extravagantly 
admires no lady, still may he be the friend and patron of many. Superficial women court his 
attention, because they are pleased with his finery: and sensible women have pleasantry 
enough to indulge his vanity and self-approbation. His forms of politeness and good humour 


are conspicuous, and he will grant a lady everything, except his admiration and love.’ 


“ Philip Carter, “An ‘Effeminate’ or ‘Efficient’ Nation?: Masculinity and Eighteenth-Century Social 
Documentary,” Textual Practice 11, no. 3 (1997):429—43; Philip Carter, “Men about Town: Representations of 
Foppery and Masculinity in Early Eighteenth-Century Urban Society,” in Gender in Eighteenth-Century En- 
gland: Roles Representations and Responsibilities, ed. Hannah Barker and Elaine Chalus (London and New York: 
Longman, 1997), 31-57. 

'§ Philip John Carter, “Mollies, Fops and Men of Feeling: Aspects of Male Effeminacy and Masculinity in 
Britain, c.1700—-1780” (Ph.D. diss., University of Oxford, 1995), 76-81. 

'6 Hume, “Arts and Sciences,’ 73. 

For example, “The Libertine Reclaimed: A Tale,’ The Lady’s Magazine 26 (1795):159-60, and “The 
Repentant Husband: A Tale,’ The Lady’s Magazine 22 (1791): 486-89. 

18S. H.,“The Character of a Coxcomb,” The Lady’s Magazine 24 (1793):173-74. 
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5. A self-portrait of Humphry Repton, Catton, with Norwich in the 
Distance, 1788, detail (photo: Norfolk Museums Service) 


Gardening Men 

From the outset of the eighteenth century, landscape gardening was a key practice of 
conversational culture. It was already esteemed as a lady’s and gentleman’s recreation before 
The Spectator and The Tatler essayed its philosophical virtues. Lancelot “Capability” Brown 
left little in writing, and nothing published, but the accounts of his encounter with the 
leading bluestocking suggest this Man of Business was a paragon of conversational mascu- 
linity.““My good friend Mr Brown ...is an agreeable, pleasant companion, as well as a great 
genius in his profession,’ confided Elizabeth Montagu to her friend Mrs. Robinson. “I 
consider him a great poet.” The laborers working under Brown’s direction at her estate, 
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Sandleford Priory, Berkshire, “are poor weavers who by the decay of our manufacture at 
Newbury are void of employment ...and are very glad to get their daily subsistence.” 
Brown had transformed the place into “a lovely pastoral—a sweet arcadian scene ... he 
adapts his scheme to the character of the place and my purse. We shall not erect temples to 
heathen gods, build proud bridges over humble rivulets, or any of the marvellous things 
suggested by caprice, and indulged in by the wantoness of wealth.” The converted ruins of 
Sandleford Priory were “to be dedicated to the sober use of sober society ... reformed and 
purified [rather] than polluted and debased.’!’ Elizabeth Montagu’s account of the virtues 
planned for her estate implies the kind of vices practiced elsewhere and that Wendy Frith 
has charted in her research on Sir Francis Dashwood and his properties West Wycombe and 
Medmenham Abbey. As she shows, the design of these places and the pleasures they were 
intended to provoke reanimated a rakish aristocratic tradition; they were a carnal and 
carnivalesque critique of polite conversational culture and its prudent culture of landscape 
gardening. ”° 

If Humphry Repton (Fig. 5) assumed Capability Brown’s mantle, he was less a Man of 
Business than a Man of Fashion. The failure of his first career as a textile merchant in 
Norwich seems to be partly due to his taste for wearing fine fabrics rather than trading 
them, his distaste for the counting house, and his love of fashionable homes and assemblies 
in the city, where he performed with his “fine voice and sweet toned flute.” “Every article 
of my dress was most assiduously studied; and while I can now smile with contempt on the 
singular hat, or odd-shaped pantaloons of some dandy of the present day, I recall to my 
mind the white coat, lined with blue stain, and trimmed with silver fringe, in which I was 
supposed to captivate all hearts on one memorable occasion.” These “feelings of youthful 
vanity became sobered down by an ardent and loving attachment” to Mary Clarke, his 
future wife, notes Repton’s first biographer.’ But, as I have shown in my recent book on 
Repton, he was highly fashion conscious throughout his career and was to be found at 
venues where he could see and be seen by the beau monde at theaters, concerts, masquerades, 
and country house parties of the high society, whose company he craved rather more than 
their business.” 

Repton’s reformulation of landscape gardening as a polite art was based on its presen- 
tation in writing (often veering into verse and literary quotation) and watercolor illustra- 
tions, and in its detailed focus on pleasure grounds. Repton confirmed a contrast described 
by William Marshall in his 1796 Planting and Rural Ornament, between improvements seen 
from the drawing room, which “should be feminine—elegant—beautiful such as attunes 
the mind to politeness and lively conversation,” and those before the breakfasting room, 


'? Dorothy Stroud, Capability Brown (London: Faber and Faber, 1975), 195-97. 

2° Wendy Frith, “Sexuality and Politics in the Gardens at West Wycombe and Medmenham Abbey,” in 
this volume. 

21 A. B., “Biographical Notice of the Late Humphry Repton Esq.,” in The Landscape Gardening and 
Landscape Architecture of the Late Humphry Repton Esq., ed. John Claudius Loudon (London: Longman, 1840), 
8-9. 

» Stephen Daniels, Humphry Repton: Landscape Gardening and the Geography of Georgian England (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1999), 1-26. 
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which “should have more masculine objects in views: wood, water, and an extended coun- 
try for the eye to rove over, such as allures us imperceptibly to the chace.”” 

Cultivating the confidence of aristocratic women was key to Repton’s early success. 
He was called in at Holkham to consult on the pleasure grounds along the shores of the 
lake. Half the time he spent on the commission was devoted to preparing a Red Book of 
designs, which he presented as a gift to Thomas Coke’s wife Jane in return for the hospital- 


ity the family had shown him at Holkham. In the dedication he declares, 


As the hints which I have now the honour to suggest relate entirely to the pleasure 
ground, unconnected with the great outline which Mr Coke is pursuing in the 
improvements of the Park at Holkham, there seem’d to me a sort of propriety in 
addressing my thoughts on the subject to you, as well as to Mr Coke, because altho 
I hope he will perceive that I carefully endeavour to avoid anything that may 
interfere with his more extensive Plans, yet this essential part of a perfect place 
being peculiar to the Ladies, it requires a minute correctness of design which I 
trust will justify my detail. 


Repton set out a series of paths, including a route across the water on a small ferry “so 
contrived as to be navigated with the greatest ease by any lady, without more trouble than 
that of turning a winch.’ 

In the great park at Welbeck, Repton made a feature of the duchess of Portland’s 
garden and the duchess repaid him by interceding on his behalf when the duke furiously 
demanded that Repton design an economical way to bridge the lake. The duchess man- 
aged to mollify both men, and Repton went on to enjoy Portland’s powerful patronage. As 
with many of his aristocratic and politically powerful clients, Repton was keen to domes- 
ticate Portland—to engage with and design for him in a private capacity. “The public have 
portrayed him in different lights acording to the point of view from whence his portrait 
was taken: for myself I only knew him in his private and domestic character.’ Much of 
Repton’s unpublished memoir (where this quote appears) takes the form of a series of 
character sketches that emphasize the polite virtues of kindness, hard work, and domestic 
worth rather than the heroic virtues of the statesman and connoisseur. For aristocratic 
clients, Repton eschewed the high (often party) politics of grandiose monumental land- 
scapes for modest expressions of landlordly paternalism and family feeling in cottage im- 
provements or pleasure grounds. 

Holkham and Welbeck were vast estates with complex schemes of improvement em- 
ploying a range of consultants; these commissions involved public figures, and the separate 
spheres of improvements were strongly differentiated. On smaller properties, of more local 
gentry, Repton’s polite art could be more powerfully deployed to produce a companionate 


°3 William Marshall, Planting and Rural Ornament, 2 vols. (London, 1796), 1:285. 

** Humphry Repton, Red Book for Holkham Hall (1789), private collection. On the Holkham Com- 
mission, see Daniels, Humphry Repton, 77-79. 

> Humphry Repton, Memoir, Autograph draft, pt. 2. Add. MS 62112 , fol. 16, British Library. On 
Repton’s relations with Portland, see Daniels, Humphry Repton, 154-70. 
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6. Humphry Repton, view from the house, Red Book for Babworth, 1792 
(photo: private collection) 


moral landscape. Thus, at Babworth, Nottinghamshire, Repton rejected a bleak scene in the 
park, which any vulgar improver might suggest, for a sheltered scene (Fig. 6) that conserved 
the family values of his clients. The illustration is in the style of a pictorial conversation 
piece. Below an oak tree, Mrs. Simpson sits singing, accompanied by her husband on a 
guitar and another standing figure, probably Repton himself, playing his “sweet-toned 
flute.’ The Simpsons’ two young children play close by, and sheep graze in the middle 
distance, the prospect terminating in a church spire. The cultivation of such family feeling 
inspired the Simpsons’ charity to the poor on the estate. Repton told John Babworth 
Simpson that his proposal for decorating the cottages and making the principal approach 
through the village “was in perfect unison with Mrs Simpson’ soul ... my fancy presents 
her passing with you through this new created scene amidst the cheerful smiles of gratitude 
and love.” 

In 1794, as he was preparing to publish his first treatise on landscape gardening, Repton 
was ambushed in print by a preemptive, coordinated attack on his work that appeared in 
two manifestos: Knight’s The Landscape: A Didactic Poem and Uvedale Price’s Essay on the 
Picturesque. At issue were the government of landscape, on the ground and in what Repton 
called “the regions of taste,’ and the rivalry between the professional improver and the 
gentleman connoisseur. Connoisseurship elevated private desires, notably the collection 


76 Humphry Repton, Red Book for Babworth (1790), private collection. 
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and admiration of artworks and antiquities, as the mark of the citizen hero. The figure of 
the connoisseur was highly sexualized, his acquisitive admiration for artworks shading into 
the lubricious gaze of the libertine.*” As Vivien Jones points out, Knight’s poem and Price’s 
picturesque aesthetic are highly voyeuristic. The Landscape is animated by “giddy ... nymphs” 
and “wanton spirits,’ and the Essay on the Picturesque is punctuated by various “openings and 
hollows” that “invite the eye to penetrate into their recesses”—a fantasy of perpetual de- 
sire.”* 

Price and Knight constructed a landed version of the picturesque that was, in its 
horizons of local and cosmopolitan knowledge, opposed both to professional landscape 
gardening and to the tourist version of the picturesque, with its commercial and commodified 
apparatus of accomplishment (the guidebooks, gadgets, hotels, clothes, carriages) and its 
figure of the female spectator.” Fashionable accomplishment provoked a number of anxi- 
eties for the gentleman connoisseur, transforming women into rapacious consumers, 
effeminizing men to cater for them, and generally leveling tastes in landscape.*” Price com- 
plained that in characterizing the union of gardening and painting as a marriage of hus- 
band and wife, Repton debased the power of painting and challenged the authority of 
connoisseurship: “ Landscape-gardening is clearly the lady, and I must say that you have taken 
a very unfair advantage of your intimacy with her. You have tried to make her elope; and 
you have proceeded, as seducers generally do, not only by flattering her on her own pecu- 
liar charms and accomplishments, but by endeavouring to degrade her husband in her eyes: 
one of the most powerful, but not the most honourable means of seduction.”*! Price’s 
picturesque was more patrimonial and domestic than Knight’s, but both defended a virile, 
libertarian frontier, where men trusted their own knowledge and ability to improve their 
estates. Knight’s concern at Repton’s commission for Ferney in Shropshire, recently pur- 
chased by a London lawyer, was confirmed by the daintiness of the design, with graded 
walks through a rocky glen that was to be kept “neat and trim as any lady’s satin shoes may 
require.’ Knight withheld the very title landscape gardener from Repton preferring one 
that is “really descriptive of his profession, such as that of walk-maker, shrub planter, turf cleaner 
or rural perfumer. * 

In later writings, Repton lost confidence in improving the wider landscape and fo- 


7 Brewer, The Pleasures of the Imagination, 260-68. 

°8Vivien Jones, “The Coquetry of Nature: Politics and the Picturesque in Women’s Fiction,” in Copley 
and Garside, The Politics of the Picturesque (as above, note 2), 120-44. 

° Stephen Daniels and Charles Watkins, eds., The Picturesque Landscape: Visions of Georgian Herefordshire 
(Nottingham: University of Nottingham, 1994). 

» Ann Bermingham, “Elegant Females and Gentlemen Connoisseurs: The Commerce in Culture and 
Self-Image in Eighteenth-Century England,” in The Consumption of Culture, 1600-1800: Image, Object, Text, ed. 
Ann Bermingham and John Brewer (London and New York: Routledge, 1995), 489-513; John Brewer, “‘The 
Most Polite Age and the Most Viscious’: Attitudes towards Culture as a Commodity,” in Bermingham and 
Brewer, The Consumption of Culture, 341-61. 

3! Uvedale Price, “Letter to H. Repton Esq.,” in Essays on the Picturesque (London, 1810), 3:135. 
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> Richard Payne Knight, The Landscape, 2d ed. (London, 1795), 23. 
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cused intensely on small detailed gardens, which he saw as a moral testing ground for a 
reformed masculinity, a sensibility that could embrace all ranks. Reptonian men were not 
just botanically aware or sensitive to the subtleties of texture and color, but piously mindful 
of the biblical associations of gardens.** In his focus on flower gardens, Repton was step- 
ping into a domain that was conventionally associated with women. Queen Charlotte had 
virtually turned her cottage ornée, Frogmore (decorated inside with floral paintings by 
academician Mary Moser), into a feminine enclave.** Many middle-class women, like John 
Constable’s mother Maria in East Bergholt, Essex, took a leading role in laying out and 
directing work in their gardens, sometimes lending a hand.*° Repton affected a tutorial 
authority with female patrons by demonstrating the importance of design principles, par- 
ticularly in promoting the importance of plans, not just views. Thus, he published a “Letter 
to Lady ****” explaining a design (Fig. 7) after he found that “those who perfectly under- 
stand a drawing in perspective, have sometimes, no idea of a plan, or map.”*” His plans for 
the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, were submitted to the Prince of Wales’s mistress, Mrs. Maria 
Fitzherbert, for her approval. Repton explained: “[The plans] ... I saw were not very 
clearly understood by the Lady—and as to the maps, they were totally incomprehensible to 
eyes which shone to be admired, rather [than] admire anything.’** 

Repton’s preference for Gothic architecture, and his strictures on the style, framed his 
increasingly moral vision for landscape gardening. His early commissions, made in collabo- 
ration with architects William Wilkins and James Wyatt, produced a pretty pastiche Gothic, 
in the style of Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill, against which he was to react. ““The public 
had pronounced this new style ‘vastly pretty,” he noted in his memoir, “and the same 
mongrel breed of architecture has been propagated ever since by buildings of all dimen- 
sions from the Palace to the Pigsty.’*’ Especially from the turn of the century, in partnership 
with his architect son John Adey, Repton promoted a purer, antiquarian, and explicitly 
domestic style, which he called “Queen Elizabeth’s Gothic.” It was inspired by the Elizabe- 
than manor houses of eastern England, especially of his home county of Norfolk, the locus 
of Repton’s Protestant sensibility. Although he used Gothic elements from medieval abbeys 
and castles where history warranted it and to give a tincture of religious piety or social 
authority, Repton’s selective mixture of styles was securely grounded within a domestic 
sphere and modern sensibility.*” At Port Eliot (Fig. 8), Repton proposed a Gothic cloister 
integrating the house with neighboring St.German’s (formerly spelled Germain) Cathedral 


** Humphry Repton, Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening (London, 1816):320. 

38 Marcia Pointon, Strategies for Showing: Women, Possession and Representation in English Visual Culture 
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38 Repton, Memoir, 227-28. 
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*° George Carter, Patrick Goode, and Kedrun Laurie, Humphry Repton, Landscape Gardener, 1752-1818 
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7. “A Plan Explained,” from Humphry Repton, Fragments on the 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening (London, 18 16) 


to make the ensemble a “magnificent and picturesque whole.”‘At Bayham Abbey, Kent, 
the character of the place demanded that the house have castellated features to signify 
“massive strength and durability” and to serve as a counterpoint to the abbey ruins on the 
grounds.” At Ashridge (Fig. 9), Hertfordshire, on the site of a former monastery, Repton 
designed a series of gardens to complement Jeffry Wyattville’s new house. The “fastidious 


“' Humphry Repton, Red Book for Port Eliot (1793), private collection. 
“” Humphry Repton, Red Book for Bayam Abbey (1800), collection of the Marquess Camden. 
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8. Port Eliot, St. Germains, with overlay (top) and without overlay (bottom), 
from Humphry Repton, Observations on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 
(London, 1803) 
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9. “Design for a Conduit Proposed at Ashridge with a Distant 
View of the Rosary and Monk’s Garden,” from Repton, 
Fragments 


Antiquary” might ask “whether the whole Edifice most resembles a Castle, an Abbey or a 
Collegiate Pile... .To which may be given this simple answer: It is a modern House, on a 
large scale, where the character of the rich Gothic of Henry VII has been successfully 
imitated.” The series of enclosures, designed for contemplative walks, included a restored 
Monk’s Garden, with embroidered beds in rows “‘shap’d like graves,” and a rosarium with a 
“Holie Well.” 

On the eve of his career as a landscape gardener, Repton was elected in 1787 to a new 
philosophical fraternity in Norwich, the College of United Friars of the Society for the 


*® Repton, Fragments, 137-38, 147. 
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10. “The Friar’s Tale,” from Humphry Repton, Odd 
Whims and Miscellanies (London, 1804) 


Participation in Useful Knowledge. Members wore monks’ habits to denote equality, be- 
nevolence, and brotherly love. It was, in Repton’s words, a “liberal brotherhood” open to 
men of any denomination, rank, or fortune, provided they were proficient in some branch 
of the liberal arts. Members included artists, actors, musicians, physicians, and architects, 
including Repton’s collaborator William Wilkins. Repton composed a Gothic romance, 
“The Friar’s Tale” (Fig. 10), to recite to the meeting that formally admitted him. In the 
conventional style of such stories, it is a cautionary tale of social and religious despotism set 
in the sublime scenery of Catholic Europe. A tyrannical father, aided by a malicious monk 
and nefarious nun, tries to pervert the course of true love in a young couple. Matilda (a 
stock name for Gothic heroines) is saved from suicide on an alpine precipice by the tale’s 
narrator, an enlightened friar, who looks forward to a “new order,” like the United Friars of 
Norwich, who “mix with the world.” Published in Repton’s Variety, a Collection of Essays 
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11. H. Meyer after G. H. Harlow, 
Lord Byron, 1815 (photo: City of 
Nottingham Museums, Newstead 
Abbey) 


Written in the Year 1787 (1788), the story was reprinted in The Lady’s Magazine in 1792, one 
of a series of narratives illustrating the threat posed by superstition, cruelty, and emotional 
repression to companionate marriage, rational morality, and moderate religion. 

By the end of his career, Repton’s Gothicism had become more pious and pessimistic. 
His last book, Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening (1816), is, as the 
antiquarian title suggests, a tale of cultural disintegration and a treatise on cultural revival. It 
charts the literal breakup of landscape gardening, the loss of confidence in the landscape at 
large, and a developing focus on enclosed gardens and buildings. Repton’s new projects, 
like the Tudor-style lodge and gardens at Aspley, drew on fragments of ancient buildings 
and took on details from old pictures. The promise of landscape gardening to reform England’s 
secular history and transform its geography had not, perhaps, been realized, but emblematic 
gardens engaged with a larger and consoling spiritual history “from the beginning of time, 
when the Father of mankind was created in a Garden, till the fullness of time, when HE, 


who often delighted in a Garden, was at last buried in one.” 


Lord Byron and Newstead Abbey 


I now return to those lines quoted at the beginning of this essay, addressed by Hobhouse 
to Byron (Fig. 11) in 1808, urging him not to marry a woman who would “let Repton 


“ Thid., 137-38, 147. 
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loose o’er all the ancient ground” of Newstead Abbey, to “complete, / Your Gothic abbey 
to a country seat.’ Newstead Abbey was one of a group of former ecclesiastical estates in 
Nottinghamshire, including Welbeck and Rufford Abbeys, which had been given over to 
aristocratic ownership at the dissolution. Much more remained of the abbey buildings than 
at Welbeck or Rufford. While the main body of the church had been pulled down when 
the Byrons acquired Newstead in 1540, the west front was preserved, buttressing the new 
house; the south transept was incorporated into the ground floor, and all the claustral 
buildings had been converted to domestic use. Substantial alterations did not take place 
until the eighteenth century. The fourth Lord Byron (1695-1736) enlarged and improved 
the buildings and laid out some formal gardens to the east; the fifth lord (1736-98) spent 
lavishly on the grounds, enlarging the park, creating Gothic folly castles around the lake, 
and extending the gardens, which he studded with pagan statuary. Grossly overspending 
and acquiring a reputation as an evil aristocrat, “wicked George,” the fifth lord, sought to 
raise money by selling off parts of the fabric of the house (including monastic remains), 
disparking the estate, felling the timber (including some fine old oaks), dispersing the deer 
herd, and converting land to farms.The gardens and lake were neglected; the house fell into 
disrepair and, in places, ruin. The ten-year-old sixth lord, the future poet, entered his inher- 
itance in 1798. In the remaining years of his minority, the house and grounds declined 
further under the tenancy of two local ladies and Lord Grey de Ruthyn. Just before Byron 
took over, his mother wrote that “almost every Person I met informs me of the shameful 
state it is in, all the County talks of it and says it is quite a disgrace for any Person in the 
character of a Gentleman to keep a place in such a Beastly state.”* By this time, 1807, most 
of the surrounding estates were in a high state of improvement, well wooded with lush 
parks and fashionable gardens. Repton had impressed his influence on Welbeck Abbey, 
staying each year with the duke of Portland and formulating a vision of domesticated 
aristocratic life.*° 

In a series of youthful poems on Newstead Abbey, Byron elides the figure of the 
ancient moral hero with the modern Man of Feeling, the youthful innocent with the 
inheritor of an epic heritage.*” On Leaving Newstead Abbey (1803) begins 


Thro’ thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle; 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay; 

In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 

Have choak’d up the rose, which late bloom’d in the way.* 


*® Rosalys Coope, “Newstead Abbey in the Eighteenth Century:The Building Works of the Fourth and 
Fifth Lords Byron,” Transactions of the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire (1979), 83:46—60. 
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7 Jerome J. McGann, Fiery Dust: Byron’s Poetic Development (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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12. W. Skelton after J. P Neale, “Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire,” from J. C. Laird, The 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. 12 (London, 1812) (photo: City of Nottingham 
Museums, Newstead Abbey) 


To an Oak in the Garden at Newstead (1807) addresses a tree Byron had planted when nine 
years old, and that was now, at the end of Lord Grey’s tenancy, diseased and choked by 
weeds. Byron declared: 


Till manhood shall crown me, not mine is the power 
But his, whose neglect may have made thee expire.” 


Byron’s elegies to the abbey call up its sublime history, echoing to the chants of monks, the 
clash of swords, or the thunder of the hunt: 


...the last and youngest of a noble line, 


Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway.”*° 


Byron’s was an aesthetic that could scarcely be contained by what he dismissed as [England’s] 
“tame and domestic ... beauties.’ He was highly critical also of what he saw as the emas- 


® Tbid., 204-7. 
° Tbid., 35, 111. 
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culation of the poetic tradition, of verse written to appeal to a female audience, or (as he 
later was to complain about Keats) of poetry that emerged from a sexually enfeebled sub- 
urban imagination. Knight recognized the masculinity of Byron’s satirical verse: “the work 
of the greatest Vigour both of conception and execution that has appeared since Milton,” 
and Byron in turn vigorously defended Knight’s anticlericism.*! 

Byron occupied Newstead (Fig. 12) in 1808, making some repairs to the house and 
fitting some rooms with modern fixtures and furniture. The interior was designed to ac- 
commodate a traditionally masculine aristocratic regime, in a theatrical, graveyard Gothic 
style. The poet’s study, a guidebook reported with shock, had four human skulls on flower- 
pot stands. “The house itself is literally a mansion of the dead—for the cemetery of the 
monks is in the cloisters—it may account for the noble owner’s taste in decorating it with 
relics of the dead instead of the more tasteful ornaments of bow-pots and flower vases.”*? 
Byron took up residence accompanied by his Cambridge friend Hobhouse, a London 
pugilist, a handsome servant boy, pretty servant girls, a pet bear, and a Newfoundland mas- 
tiff.°? He contemplated remaking Dashwood’s sacreligious Medmenham Abbey.™ He and 
his friends dressed up as monks (renting costumes from a masquerade warehouse in 
Nottingham) and passed round a drinking cup made from a skull his gardener had un- 
earthed. The dining room was given over to games, including fencing, boxing, and shuttle- 
cock; the hall was used for pistol practice. Byron walked and swam on the grounds but 
studiously avoided field sports. When the mastiff Boatswain died, he was buried in a vault 
in the garden where Byron himself wished to be interred without Christian ceremony. The 
parlor between the undercroft and the hall was expensively carpeted and well furnished as 
an upper servant’s room. The servant Susan Vaughan, with whom Byron conducted an 
affair (until he discovered she had deceived him with the page), held a party there in 
January 1812 to celebrate her own and Byron’s twenty-first birthdays.“On Tuesday I was 
rambling all over the garden and woods around the house,” she wrote to him, “gathering 
greenery ...to dress the stone parlour. ... How very gay I made the room with hanging the 
long ivy.” 

Hobhouse’s cautionary lines to Byron were in reponse to one of the poet’s sentimen- 
tal fits of melancholy, committed to verse, as he fell for one of his mistresses in the demi- 
monde of London, Caroline Cameron, whom he installed in Brompton and took in disguise 
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to Brighton.** Rumors of an engagement circulated, but she is not the specter of a wife 
who appears in the verse. Byron’s mother at Southwell had been urging her son to “mend 
his fortune in the old and usual way by marrying a Woman with two or three thousand 
pounds a year.” “I suppose it will end in my marrying a Golden Dolly,’ Byron told his 
attorney.°’ The poet was one, declared Hobhouse, “who laughs alike at love and debt,” 
enjoined his friends in “easy talk,’ invoked his Muse “in every peaceful walk.” His “scenes 
paternal” and “Lakes, meadows, rising woods .. . your cloister’d bowers, / The high 
o’erhanging arch and trembling towers” were “‘sacred long to wise, unmated ease.” A whimsical 
wife would weaken Byron’s “manly sway” by letting “Repton loose oe’r all the ancient 
ground,’ “fill with shrubberies gay and green their room; / Roll down the terrace to a gay 
parterre, Where gravel’d walks and flowers alternate glare.’ The final couplet encapsulates 
differences in Gothic sensibility. Newstead would be emasculated by landscape gardening 
as its fragments were consolidated in a domestic vision—Repton would “quite transform, 
in every point complete, / Your gothic abbey to a country seat.” 

Newstead Abbey was “completed” in domestic fashion after its sale in 1817. Byron 
had considered selling in 1808, and the property had been advertised for sale in 1812 and 
1815 before being purchased by Thomas Wildman (1787-1859), an old schoolfriend of 
Byron’s. After a distinguished military career in the Napoleonic wars, Wildman spent £94,000 
on the purchase and a further £100,000 on repairs and improvements, money his family 
had managed to plunder from taking control of a large part of the Beckford West Indian 
fortune (the Beckford plantations in Jamaica thus funded two of England’s most expensive 
Gothic mansions, Fonthill Abbey and Newstead Abbey). On the occasion of the purchase, 
Byron’s half-sister Augusta said Wildman had “soul enough to value the dear Abbey and its 
ruinous perection; so that he would not remove a stone and wishes to restore it as far as he 
can.’ Wildman purchased Newstead shortly after his marriage and set about creating a 
respectable family seat. Louisa Wildman’s pregnancies did not go to term and the couple 
remained childless, but they transformed Newstead into a model of polite virtue, playing 
music, sketching about the grounds, introducing evening prayers, and conducting a regime 
of social improvements throughout the estate, including reviving communal pastimes. A 
competent draftsman, Wildman prepared plans for the improvements. He hired the anti- 
quarian architect John Shaw (who had worked with Repton at Beaudesert, the seat of 
Wildman’s commander at Waterloo, Lord Uxbridge) to provide designs in Tudor Gothic 
style. In front, around Byron’s now flourishing oak, the lawns were decorated with raised 
beds of flowers. The garden to the east was laid out neatly with gravel walks and shrubber- 
ies (Fig. 13). In front of the family apartments Louisa Wildman created an “embroidery 


7 Marchand, Byron’s Letters and Journals, 1:181. My thanks to John Beckett for clarifying this. 
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the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire (1997), 101:157—73. 





13. WM. Fellows after R. P Buttery, Southwest View of Newstead Abbey, engraving, 1827 
(photo: City of Nottingham Museums, Newstead Abbey) 





14. D. Buckle after T: Allom, Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire, engraving, ca. 1834 
(photo: City of Nottingham Museums, Newstead Abbey) 
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15. Waterlow and Sons, Plan of Newstead Abbey with Surrounding Pleasure 
Grounds and Gardens, 1860 (photo: City of Nottingham Museums, Newstead 
Abbey) 


garden” with parterres (Fig. 14).°° After Byron’s death in 1824, Newstead was visited as a 
shrine to the poet’s memory, and the picturesque ensemble of gardens and Gothic architec- 
ture helped reform his reputation (Fig. 15).°° 

As Stephen Bann has pointed out, when Byron recalled the image of Newstead as 
“Norman Abbey” in the thirteenth canto of Don Juan (first published in 1823) it was as a 
heterogeneous and confused assemblage of disparate parts, a “mix’d Gothic’ as the poet put 
it, joined by “no quite lawful marriage of the arts.” The effect is mock heroic, iconoclas- 
tic—‘‘we are offered an image of confusion and incoherence in the present rather than an 
imaginative confirmation of the past.”®’ Byron’s description of Norman Abbey relies on a 
string of clichés; “venerable arch,’“‘steel barons, “gallant Cavliers,’“druid oaks,’ and “dappled 
foresters,’ that only make sense when, in an aside, Byron confesses he has been itemizing 
every feature like an auctioneer: “I spare you then the furniture and the plate.’ The entire 
episode at Lord Henry’s Norman Abbey is a theatrical satire on the mixed gatherings 
promoted to produce the conversational consensus of polite society, a masquerade sending 
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up modern tastes. Here was “an heterogeneous mass,” “one polish’d horde” that included 


°° Washington Irving, Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey (London: John Murray, 1835), 157. 
© Stephen Bann, The Clothing of Clio: A Study of the Representation of History in Nineteenth-Century Britain 
and France (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 104. 
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“The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke” and “Mrs Rabbi, the rich banker’s squaw-’ A “modern Goth, 
a Gothic Bricklayer” planned new buildings “of correctest confirmation ... which he 
called restoration.” Lord Henry’s good taste would endure “[f]or Gothic daring shown in 
English money.” Like his creator, Don Juan reclaims aristocratic gallantry through his free 
movement in Europe and the Near East, where he encourages his lovers to initiate their 
own seduction. Juan “[w]as all things unto people of all sorts .. . lived contendedly . . . in 
camps, in ships, in cottages, or courts.” 


He likewise could be most things to all women, 
Without the coxcombry of certain She Men.*! 


°! Complete Poetical Works, 5:541—46, 548. On Juan’s seductiveness, see Moyra Haslett, Byron’s Don Juan 
and the Don Juan Legend (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997). 


Women, Gardens, and the English Middle Class 
in the Early Nineteenth Century 





Heath Schenker 


During the Regency period, English gardens fell from grace, or so historians have charac- 
terized this period in English garden art. By one account, this was the time when “the 
English landscape garden ... ceased to hold many men of taste.”' According to another, it 
was the period when garden art disintegrated into “a lamentable state of affairs .. . the 
Gardenesque School of landscape ... a scattering of specimen plants and grotesquely 
shaped flower beds willy-nilly throughout the turf of the so-called ‘dress ground, an al- 
most perfect example of ‘thingy’ formlessness.”” These judgments highlight problems in- 
herent in the modernist paradigm of garden history. That paradigm, with its emphasis on 
individual creative genius, artistic masterpieces, high styles, and a succession of periods, has 
advanced connoisseurship more than historical understanding.* It has produced meticulous 
formal analyses of gardens-as-art but offered little insight into the world of social relations 
and cultural politics in which garden art takes place. Modernist histories have failed to 
explain the complex social, economic, and political factors that have shaped garden art at 
crucial historical moments or the way gardens have been received and interpreted by the 
public. Particularly troublesome is the way modernist histories have focused on work by 
powerful white men and marginalized work by others, including the many women who 
have practiced garden art. In this essay, I want to look at the Gardenesque differently, that is, 
not through the lens of modernist garden history but through the lens of social history. My 
goal is to explain changing garden taste in this period in the larger context of social change 
and particularly in relation to changing class and gender roles in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Historians generally agree that during the Regency period the naturalistic style that 
had characterized English garden art in the eighteenth century gave way before a new 


' John Dixon Hunt and Peter Willis, eds., The Genius of the Place: The English Landscape Garden, 1620- 
1820 (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1988), 38. 

? Norman P. Newton, Design on the Land (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1971), 218-19. 

> For a feminist critique of the modernist paradigm of garden history, see Heath Schenker, “Feminist 
Interventions in the History of Landscape Architecture,” Landscape Journal 13, no. 2 (1994):107—-12. 
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taste.’ Pristine expanses of lawn sprouted flower beds of various shapes. Shrubberies and 
flower gardens appeared outside drawing room windows, easing abrupt transitions from 
house to garden. Ornamental vases, rustic arbors, and ornate garden furniture proliferated. 
Decorative or utilitarian fences replaced the ha-ha. The driving force behind the new 
garden taste was social change. This was the moment when English garden art ceased to be 
primarily an aristocratic preoccupation—the period when a burgeoning middle class dis- 
covered gardens.° The major proponents of this new taste in gardens were the horticultur- 
ist and garden theorist John Claudius Loudon and Jane Webb Loudon, his wife, who both 
wrote voluminously about garden art for an enthusiastic middle-class readership. A close 
reading of their work yields much information about both changing taste in gardens and 
the social context for this change. 

In this essay, I am particularly interested in understanding gardens from the point of 
view of women. Feminist history includes looking for what has been left out, overlooked, 
or marginalized, and Jane Loudon qualifies as a good subject for feminist rediscovery, her 
contributions having long been overshadowed by her husband’s work.° Resurrecting Jane 
Loudon within the modernist paradigm, however, would only make her share or rival her 
husband’s dubious reputation as the reigning master of a supposedly inferior period. In- 
stead, I ask a different set of questions. My goal is to understand some of the complex 
social, economic, and cultural forces that produced a new kind of garden at this historical 


* Some of these changes began to appear in the later work of Humphry Repton, who accommodated 
his design practices to a changing clientele that included wealthy industrialists adopting a landed lifestyle. For 
various analyses of Repton’s contradictory impulses in matters of taste, see Stephen Copley and Peter Garside, 
eds., The Politics of the Picturesque (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994); Stephen Daniels, Humphry 
Repton: Landscape Gardening and the Geography of Georgian England (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1999). Most historians have represented Repton as a Picturesque landscape gardener, focusing on his 
exchanges with Price and Knight. By contrast, the Gardenesque has been linked to John Loudon and identi- 
fied as his contribution to the historic development of garden styles. Loudon named the style Gardenesque, 
and, as an outspoken critic and garden theorist, he challenged both his predecessors and contemporaries in his 
efforts to establish authority in the field of landscape gardening in the early nineteenth century. Historians 
have followed Loudon’s own lead in promoting him as the period’s design innovator and major garden theo- 
rist. But many encounter difficulty fitting John Loudon and the Gardenesque into a modernist narrative that 
celebrates garden masterpieces and unified theories. Melanie Simo, for example, has made a thorough study of 
Loudon’s multifaceted career, but she writes that “the development of Loudon’s Gardenesque garden, or as 
some would have it, the demise of the English landscape garden, begins here. It is a complex, fascinating and 
disturbing development.” Melanie Simo, Loudon and the Landscape: From Country Seat to Metropolis (New Ha- 
ven and London: Yale University Press, 1988), 13. 

5 Mavis Batey notes: “Eighteenth-century taste was aristocratic, sanctioned by such arbiters as Lord 
Burlington, within a strong philosophical framework provided by Shaftesbury, Addison, Pope, Hogarth and 
Burke, [whereas] Regency taste was more flexible and intuitive and embraced a much wider and more demo- 
cratic society.” Mavis Batey, Regency Gardens (Princes Risborough, Buckinghamshire: Shire, 1995), 5. 

® Scholarship on Jane Loudon is sparse. One highly fictionalized biography is Bea Howe, Lady with 
Green Fingers: The Life of Jane Loudon (London: Country Life, 1961); short discussions of her work include G. 
E. Fussell, “A Great Lady Botanist,’ Gardener’s Chronicle 138, no. 3592 (1955):192; Miles Hadfield, “Mrs. 
Loudon: A Postscript,” Gardener’s Chronicle 137, no. 3595 (1955):222; Ann B. Shteir, Cultivating Women, Culti- 
vating Science: Flora’s Daughters and Botany in England, 1760 to 1860 (Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1996), 220-27. 
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moment and to discover what this new garden meant to women, particularly middle-class 
women like Jane Loudon. I wish to understand the role middle-class women played in 
shaping the new taste in garden art and, conversely, the role gardens played in shaping 
middle-class women’s social identity. 

In this period, the doctrine of separate spheres emerged as the major structuring 
ideology of middle-class life, as men and women of the middle class began to conceptualize 
a “sexual division of labour within families.’’ A feminized, private sphere of home and 
family was postulated in contrast to a masculinized, public sphere of work and civic affairs. 
Middle-class aspiration was expressed in terms of ‘‘a small comfortable house, and a good 
sized garden,’ and the doctrine of separate spheres took geographical shape in the prolifera- 
tion of suburban villas ringing English cities.* Whether attached to modest suburban villas 
or more elaborate country houses, middle-class gardens fell within the boundaries of the 
newly defined private sphere. The private sphere was woman’s domain, and since middle- 
class women sought self-definition in the private sphere, gardens offered opportunity for 
self-improvement and a locus of common interest. In this period, women discovered gar- 
den art as a creative outlet and participated actively in newly forming horticultural societ- 
ies. They produced and consumed a growing literature on gardens, to which Jane Loudon 
was a major contributor. Reconstructed from the point of view of middle-class women, 
Regency garden art emerges as an “arena for the formation and enactment of social iden- 
tity,’ within the social structure of separate spheres.’ 

In trying to understand changing tastes and the changing cultural meanings of English 
gardens in this period, I draw on theories developed in the field of cultural studies. Femi- 
nist critiques of Jurgen Habermas’s concept of the public sphere offer a framework for 
conceptualizing the boundaries that defined women’s social identity and for understanding 
how gardens could be situated between public and private life.’ Pierre Bourdieu offers a 
theoretical framework for understanding taste as a social mechanism and garden art as a 
fluid and changing cultural field within which members of the emerging English middle 
class strove to maximize their interests and reproduce themselves as a group.'' I begin with 
the assumption that garden art in this period was one mechanism that became available to 
an emerging middle class for establishing social distinction. Taste in garden art, formerly an 
aristocratic mark of distinction, entered into middle-class habitus. As Bourdieu writes, “the 
definition of art, and through it the art of living, is an object of struggle among the 


7 Lenore Davidoff and Catherine Hall, Family Fortunes: Men and Women of the English Middle Class, 1780- 
1850 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987), 13. 

8 J. Luckcock, Sequel to Memoirs in Humble Life (Birmingham, 1825), 28, quoted by Davidoff and Hall, 
Family Fortunes, 17. 

° Nancy Fraser, “Rethinking the Public Sphere: A Contribution to the Critique of Actually Existing 
Democracy,’ in Habermas and the Public Sphere, ed. Craig Calhoun (Cambridge, Mass.,and London: MIT Press, 
1994), 125. 

Joan B. Landes, Women and the Public Sphere in the Age of the French Revolution (Ithaca, N.Y.,and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1988); Craig Calhoun, ed., Habermas and the Public Sphere. 

" Pierre Bourdieu, “The Aristocracy of Culture,” Media, Culture and Society 2 (1980):225-54. 
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classes.” In Regency England, the art of living, for middle-class families, increasingly in- 
cluded the art of gardening. 


Gardens and the Emerging Middle Class 


Advancement in English society has traditionally been accomplished through acquisi- 
tion of land and adoption ofa landed lifestyle. Country seats, with their grand gardens, had 
long represented the power and authority of a landed, male-dominated aristocracy in En- 
gland. During the eighteenth century, the ranks of English landed society expanded, as an 
increasingly powerful bourgeoisie, including high-ranking members of the clergy and the 
military, bankers, and highly placed employees of the East India Company, began buying up 
large country properties.'’ Out of political necessity, the older aristocracy consolidated 
with the country gentry and with the most powerful of the new bourgeoisie. The model of 
“polite society” was born, a category of social distinction with more permeable boundaries 
than formerly allowed. “It was a social system which permitted a degree of upward mobil- 
ity for the lucky, the capable, the unscrupulous. Status, in the sociologist’s jargon, was not 
only ascribed: it could also be achieved. All this had, to varying extents, been true in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But it was much more true in the eighteenth century, 
and especially after 1740, as the economy expanded and a new commercial, consuming 
society developed.”'* Members of polite society asserted their authority not only by accu- 
mulation of property and capital, but through lifestyle—by buying country property, of 
course, but also by developing sporting interests, participating in the London or Bath social 
season, and improving newly acquired grounds in the latest manner to reflect the leisured 
lifestyle and social mobility that distinguished them from their social inferiors. In a rapidly 
expanding economy, finer and finer distinctions developed to signify rank and power. 

By the early nineteenth century, families whose fortunes were made in trade and 
industry were entering the ranks of landed society in increasing numbers. My focus in this 
essay is at the lower end of this bourgeoisie, where a middle class produced by commerce 
and industry was acquiring land and adopting aspects of a landed lifestyle in suburbs sur- 
rounding London and other English cities.'° The middle class encompassed a range of 


" Tbid., 247. 

8 Landed society in England in the late 18th century is divided by Thompson into three groups: great 
landlords (exclusive group of peers, baronets, and others with very large estates and large incomes, some 200 
families total), gentry (including squires, living primarily on rents and income from estates worth £1,000— 
£10,000 a year, or 1,000—10,000 acres in size), and lesser gentry (yeomen and small proprietors living on their 
own land, 1—1,000 acres). FM. L. Thompson, English Landed Society in the Nineteenth Century (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1963),112-17. 

Tom Williamson, Polite Landscapes (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 112. 

8 Alan Kidd and David Nicholls note: “It would seem sensible to use ‘bourgeoisie’ to describe the 
capitalists who controlled the means of production and captured political power and to reserve ‘middle classes’ 
for the intermediate groups spawned by economic growth, attached to and dependent upon capitalism, but at 
some distance from real power beyond the capacity to trade in ideas, their greatest source of influence. Unfor- 


tunately, the historical literature does not use the nomenclature in any such consistent way.” Alan Kidd and 
David Nicholls, eds., The Making of the British Middle Class? (Stroud, Gloucestershire: Sutton, 1998), xxiv. 
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incomes. At its lower end were households primarily dependent on a family business for 
income: professionals, clergy, tradesmen, farmers of small properties, and small-time bank- 
ers and merchants. At its upper end were households on the fringes of the gentry, living 
primarily on income derived from land and rents. Within this broad spectrum, income and 
ownership of property were important marks of social distinction, but they were not com- 
pletely reliable in themselves as an indicator of class standing. Family fortunes could rise or 
fall and property could vary across quite a range within the middle class. Social indicators 
helped establish and maintain household identity and social status even as income and 
property fluctuated. 

Education, religion, politics, social affiliations, and lifestyle were important social indi- 
cators, serving as marks of social distinction for a middle class in the process of self-defini- 
tion. Lenore Davidoff and Catherine Hall argue, in their book Family Fortunes, that the 
English middle class in this period developed distinct customs, tastes, manners, and mores in 
an “oppositional culture” to both the laboring classes and the aristocracy.'® Emphasizing 
mores and morals, rather than material worth, middle-class men and women defined them- 
selves in contrast to a materialistic model of aristocracy. A strong religious and social code 
developed that emphasized work and family values.The doctrine of separate spheres emerged 
as a major structuring mechanism of middle-class life, offering new gender identities and 
social roles to men and women. Men involved themselves in work outside the home and in 
civic affairs, while women took an increasingly active role in domestic affairs, including the 
running of households, the moral and religious life of the family, and the education of 
children. 

Aspiring to a superior social status, the emerging middle class distinguished itself from 
the lower ranks of society both through ownership of real property and through changes in 
lifestyle. Middle-class properties might be as small as a quarter of an acre in size, but like the 
larger estates of the landed gentry these properties signified the social standing of their 
owners. Interest in landscaping was part of the landed lifestyle at all levels. A middle-class 
suburban villa was, in many ways, a miniaturized country estate. Yet, even as the emerging 
middle class sought to distinguish itself through a landed lifestyle and property improve- 
ments, in time-honored English tradition, it also sought to develop a distinct identity. Elite 
styles in garden art at the end of the eighteenth century, represented by the work of 
Capability Brown and Humphry Repton, did not well serve this purpose. For one thing, 
these styles relied upon large acreage for effect and were thus not within the means of 
many members of the suburban middle class. Also, these styles were strongly associated 
with aristocratic culture and polite society. The gardens and parks of the landed gentry 
represented a leisured lifestyle seen as morally and politically bankrupt by many members 
of the emerging middle class, who “were challenging traditional aristocratic and gentry 


'6 Davidoff and Hall, Family Fortunes, 21. 
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routes to social honour.”’’ A new garden aesthetic was needed to express and accommodate 
the distinct social structures of the middle class. 

John Claudius Loudon guided the emerging middle class in shaping garden art to its 
needs in this period. Loudon represented a new professionalism gaining hold in the middle 
class, particularly among reform-minded Benthamites associated with London University, 
who “repudiated the aristocratic ideal of polite knowledge as an embellishment to a 
gentleman’s education and sought to create a serious body of knowledge useful to the 
reformers in government and the professions .... [and to] turn . .. middle-class students 
into a professional elite, a new middle management.”'* As a young man, John Loudon was 
attracted to Jeremy Bentham’s utilitarian philosophy and sought throughout his profes- 
sional life to increase and codify professional knowledge in botany, horticulture, and land- 
scape gardening.'? He recognized that professional knowledge would become more and 
more valuable in an expanding market and that aristocratic patronage would not be the 
mainstay of the emerging professions.” He foresaw that the middle class would become an 
increasingly powerful segment of society in its own right, both producing and consuming 
professional knowledge. 

Through his writing in The Gardener’s Magazine and his many books, John Loudon 
sought to make professional knowledge in the fields of horticulture and landscape garden- 
ing widely available to a readership drawn largely from the middle class. He instructed his 
readers on the subject of landscape gardening and informed them of their choices.*! In 
keeping with utilitarian philosophy, he thought that garden styles should be selected on 
merit. A style should be suitable to a particular property and a particular need, not chosen 
according to preconceived taste or fashion. He noted that taste in landscape art had fluctu- 
ated greatly in the past, from the era when a geometrical style was preferred because it 
“conveyed the idea of wealth, skill and taste” to the present period, when “since the intro- 
duction of the modern or irregular style of laying out grounds, it has been customary to 
consider that style only as exclusively beautiful; and the geometrical style as unnatural and 
altogether in bad taste.’”? But Loudon argued against any tyranny of taste. He sought to 


" Tbid., 103. Davidoff and Hall argue that “one of the strongest strands binding together urban and 
rural, nonconformist and Anglican, Whig, Tory and Radical, manufacturer, farmer and professional, wealth and 
modest, was the commitment to an imperative moral code and the reworking of their domestic world into a 
proper setting for its practice.’ The point is that social and cultural practices defined the emerging middle 
class, as much as income and property. Ibid., 25. 

'8 Adrian Desmond, The Politics of Evolution: Morphology, Medicine, and Reform in Radical London (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1989), 26-27, quoted by Shteir, Cultivating Women, Cultivating Science, 156. 

'® Geoffrey Taylor, Some Nineteenth Century Gardeners (Essex: Anchor Press, 1951), 17-67; John Gloag, 
Mr. Loudon’s England (Newcastle: Oriel Press, 1970), 20. 

° Writing about the new Institute of British Architects in The Architectural Magazine in 1835, he argued 
that the “surest foundation on which these gentlemen [architects] can found their hopes of future employ- 
ment is on the taste of the middling classes.” J. C. Loudon, The Architectural Magazine 2 (1835):472, quoted by 
Penelope J. Corfield, Power and the Professions in Britain, 1700-1850 (London and New York: Routledge, 
1995), 184. 

21 Simo, Loudon and the Landscape, 257. 

2 J.C. Loudon, The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion (London, 1838), 168. 
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develop clear principles for selecting different styles based on the circumstances of their 
application. For example, he argued that the effect of introducing serpentine walks and 
irregular plantings in a small suburban property, especially one with straight, fenced bound- 
aries, was contrived and unnatural, therefore defeating the objectives of the so-called natu- 
ral or irregular style. He preferred an efficient geometric layout for small properties. This 
approach was both rational and pragmatic. It made the selection of a garden style not only 
an aesthetic judgment but a matter of principle and utility. 

Loudon formally identified a new style of garden art, which he called the Gardenesque, 
in The Gardener’s Magazine in 1832, elaborating in subsequent articles there and in The 
Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion in 1838.The Gardenesque was a style “more suitable 
for those persons who are botanists, rather than general admirers of scenery, because it is 
best calculated for displaying the individual beauty of trees and plants” and for maintaining 
order among them.” It was a style developed to show off the botanical knowledge and 
horticultural expertise of the property owner rather than the extent of the property and the 
owner’s material worth. With its emphasis on horticulture and individual plant specimens, 
the Gardenesque could be realized on propetoties of any size. It allowed gardeners to employ 
plain geometry where horticultural efficiency demanded and to maintain all or part of a 
garden in a more orderly and scientific manner than had the Picturesque style. 

Although Loudon conceived the Gardenesque as an alternative to the Picturesque, he 
did not promote it as a rejection of Picturesque aesthetics.** In Loudon’s view, the 
Gardenesque style could lead to Picturesque effects, even within small properties, because 
plants, given sufficient room, could be allowed to grow naturally and would create variety 
and interest in a Picturesque manner. The gardens that John Loudon most admired relied 
on horticultural specimens, combining Picturesque and Gardenesque effects. In this way, he 
showed his readers how to appropriate the cultural authority represented by the Pictur- 
esque to smaller properties and limited means. He offered them models that combined 
aesthetics and utility. He promoted new taste particularly suited to middle-class means and 
mores. 

John Loudon argued that garden art could be practiced at every level of society, that 
“all the necessaries of life may be obtained in as great perfection by the occupier of a 
suburban residence in the neighbourhood of London, who possesses £200 or £300 a year, 
as by the greatest nobleman in England, and at a mere fraction of the expense.”*° Neverthe- 
less, he kept the relationship between gardens and social class clearly in sight. In The Subur- 
ban Gardener and Villa Companion, he divided gardens into classes ranging from fourth- to 
first-rate. This garden class system was based on property size, first-rate gardens being the 
largest and fourth-rate the smallest. However, fourth-rate gardens could be just as valuable 


23 Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, 169. 

** T agree with Melanie Simo’s analysis that Loudon considered the Gardenesque “part of the whole 
spectrum of possibilities for the landscape designer.” Simo, Loudon and the Landscape, 170. 

> Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, 9. In trying to define the middle class in this period by income, a core 
range works better than trying to identify clear bands with upper and lower limits. According to Davidoff and 
Hall, Family Fortunes, 23,“Most historians agree that from £200 to £300 per annum secured a place within 
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1. “Flower-garden at Wimbledon House, Showing a Rustic Structure and Vase,” 
from J. C. Loudon, The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion (London, 1838), fig 270 


as first-rate gardens because size was not the only measure of value. The horticultural 
expertise evinced in a garden mattered more to Loudon than its size, as he makes clear 
again and again. All of the gardens he selected for the book gave evidence of botanical and 
horticultural expertise, which was, for him, the ultimate mark of distinction. 

One first-rate garden described in the book was at Wimbledon House, Surrey, created 
under the direction of Mrs. Marryatt, E H.S., and managed by her gardener Mr. Redding. 
The property encompassed on hundred acres and included a farm and a park (requisite 
features of a first-class garden in Loudon’s system). Mrs. Marryatt was an ardent horticul- 
turist, whose daughter sent her many specimen plants from several extensive continental 
tours. A “liberal patron” of the Horticultural Society, Mrs. Marryatt had won many medals 
in horticultural exhibitions. Loudon found much to admire horticulturally at Wimbledon 
House, particularly in the flower garden, the details of which are meticulously described 
and extensively pictured in the book. He detailed the many exotic plants, large and small, 
that were planted individually as specimens and trained on wire frames or arranged in 
flower beds in elaborate arrangements sprouting from mowed lawns (Fig. 1). He noted the 
numerous urns and vases that showed off unusual plants. The walk from the house to the 
flower garden, for example, was lined with Chinese vases containing choice flowers. The 
flower garden included “plant houses, with rockwork in front planted with select orna- 
mental herbaceous plants and under shrubs,” greenhouses and hothouses, a pelargonium 
house, pits for Cape bulbs, various potting and working sheds, tool houses and a seed 
room—all evidence of serious horticulture.” 


26 Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, 638. 
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2. Wimbledon House, view to the west, from Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, fig. 262 


Loudon admired the park at Wimbledon House (Fig. 2) and described it for his read- 
ers, although at the beginning of the section devoted to this garden he noted that “the park 
at Wimbledon House cannot be considered as having been planted with much taste, except 
for a few fine old oaks near the house.”’” The park at Wimbledon House was separated 
from the pleasure garden by a wire fence. It contained meadows, artificial water bodies, 
groves of trees, a wilderness, and a grotto, all documented in The Suburban Gardener with 
detailed plans and sections. It was, however, the horticultural aspects of the garden at 
Wimbledon House that received the most thorough descriptions in the book. Even on his 
walk around the park, Loudon was most impressed by individual plants, their size, age, and 
variety. Although this large garden afforded much in the way of picturesque scenery, for 
Loudon the Gardenesque aspects of the garden were more interesting. 

Loudon sometimes opined that large, old parks had been designed without real dis- 
cernment and criticized what he saw as the vaguely defined principles of his predecessors. 
These opinions usually accompanied his efforts to codify garden art and establish profes- 
sional principles to govern the practice of landscape gardening. According to Loudon, 
“when modern landscape gardening was in its infancy [and in the hands of practitioners 
such as] Kent, Brown and Wright, [landscape gardeners] looked on garden scenery entirely 
with the eye of a painter and a poet, while the modern artist adds to these the eye of the 
botanist and the cultivator.” Early in his career, Loudon published a scathing review of 
Humphry Repton’s published works on landscape gardening, charging that Repton had 
“no general or fixed principles” and did “not understand even the nomenclature of trees, 
much less their characteristical distinctions, properties, culture, and uses.””’ Yet, later Loudon 


27 Tbid., 630. 
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MacDougall (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1980), 61-76. 
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published Repton’s work posthumously, resurrecting Repton’s reputation. This apparent 
reversal of opinion may have been an act of desperation or opportunism on Loudon’s part 
during a period of deep financial difficulty.*? Whatever the impetus, by that time Repton 
posed less threat to Loudon’s own authority in matters of taste, and Repton’s writing con- 
tributed to a growing body of literature that would give stature to the developing profes- 
sion of landscape gardening. 


Jane Loudon: Gardening for Ladies; or How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally 


In The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion, John Loudon approvingly noted a “laud- 
able desire on the part of proprietors, and especially on that of the females of their families, 
to render garden scenery botanically as well as pictorially interesting.”*' Many of the gar- 
dens Loudon described admiringly in The Suburban Gardener were attributed to women. 
Loudon’s readership included many women, whom he knew through his activities in the 
Horticultural Society to be increasingly avid gardeners and horticulturists. He wrote in the 
beginning of The Suburban Gardener, “If we can succeed in rendering every lady her own 
landscape-gardener, which we are confident we can do, we shall have great hopes of effect- 
ing a general reform in the gardening taste, not only of this country, but of every other.” 
Another garden in the book, the second-rate Lawrencian villa at Drayton Green, seven 
miles west of London, was created under the direction of Mrs. Lawrence, FE H. S., wife of 
a celebrated surgeon. This property encompassed twenty-eight acres total, but the house 
and immediate grounds occupied only about two acres (Fig.3).The garden area was planted 
with many rare and beautiful trees and shrubs, for which, as Loudon noted, Mrs. Lawrence 
had received fifty-three medals from the Horticultural Society of London. Many of these 
fine plants were combined with rockwork, statues, fountains, basketwork, and other orna- 
ments in a limited space. Loudon admired the arrangement and attention to detail in this 
garden, the clever groupings of plants, and the skillful manipulation of space and prospects 
to create variety and interest. Every aspect of this garden was carefully designed so that “the 
eye observes an intricate maze of agreeable and beautiful objects, but sufficiently distant 
not to create the idea of being crowded or confused; the reason of which is, that there is 
always an ample surface of naked lawn in the foreground, or middle distance, to contrast 
with the ornamental groups, and to throw them to a sufficient distance from the eye.’** In 
Loudon’s view, Mrs. Lawrence’s garden combined the Gardenesque and the Picturesque in 
perfect harmony. Loudon noted that “the humblest and most economical possessor of a 
villa residence of two acres may take a lesson from Mrs. Lawrence’s taste.”** 

In the early nineteenth century, women were major participants in the development 
and dissemination of botanical and horticultural knowledge. Between 1790 and 1830, fe- 


3° See Jane Loudon, “An Account of the Life and Writings of John Claudius Loudon,” in MacDougall, 
John Claudius Loudon, 39. 
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male writers produced a large number of books on botany and horticulture, contributing 
to an influential print culture in which women participated actively as both writers and 
readers. Ann Shteir notes that women’s botanical writing “stayed for the most part within 
limits on subject matter shaped by the gender ideologies of the day,’ that is, women botani- 
cal writers wrote largely for a popular audience and particularly for other women and for 
children.** As middle-class women took charge of their children’s education as part of a 
new maternal ideology in the eighteenth century, botany and horticulture became impor- 
tant subjects for them to master and teach to children. The Gardenesque, with its emphasis 
on horticultural variety, helped make middle-class gardens into horticultural laboratories 
and classrooms, for women particularly. As botany became an increasingly male-dominated 
science, horticulture remained more open to women. Gardens gave women access to this 


body of knowledge. 


8 Shteir, Cultivating Women, Cultivating Science, 61. 
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By 1830, when John Claudius Loudon met and married Jane Webb, he was already a 
well-known botanist, horticulturist, and landscape gardener, having established his reputa- 
tion with the Encyclopedia of Gardening (1822). He had been publishing The Gardener’s Maga- 
zine for seven years. Jane Webb was twenty-three and John Loudon was forty-seven years 
old when they married. Both belonged to the emerging middle class. John Loudon was the 
son of a Scottish farmer, Jane Webb the daughter of a Birmingham businessman. They 
maintained their middle-class lifestyle through hard work. By all accounts a driven man, 
John Loudon seems to have worked himself to death. According to his wife’s account of his 
last moments, he died on his feet, worrying about their financial situation.*° His profes- 
sional expertise solidified his middle-class status, which he maintained in spite of increas- 
ing financial difficulties. Although at his death he left his wife and daughter deeply in debt, 
Jane Loudon was able to pay off those debts and maintain her lifestyle by continuing the 
professional work they had shared. 

The Loudons’ own garden at their semidetached villa in Porchester Terrrace, Bayswater, 
was described in great detail in The Suburban Gardener as a fourth-rate garden. It was small 
but intensively cultivated. The modest two-family house, designed by John Loudon, was 
made to look like a single residence, with a shared glass conservatory in the middle front 
(Fig. 4). The north half of the house was leased to tenants, who were prohibited by the 
lease from removing or adding plants, so John Loudon could manage the whole garden. 
The offices of The Gardener’s Magazine were appended to the back, overlooking gardens 
laid out geometrically and crammed with horticultural specimens (Fig. 5). The garden 
included “almost all the kinds of trees and shrubs that could, in 1823 and 1824, be procured 
in the London nurseries; [the] object being to allow the whole to grow up together as long 
as they could, in order to study the species and varieties; and then to thin out, by degrees, all 
the finer kinds rendered weak by the stronger kinds.”*” The house sat on a quarter acre lot. 
A reserve ground on the other side of the lane behind the house was rented from a Mr. 
Hopgood, a florist and nurseryman, and served as kitchen garden. The Loudons ’ side of the 
garden included a hothouse, a greenhouse, a stone shelf for alpine plants in pots, a shallow 
cistern for marsh plants, and a deep cistern for aquatics (Figs. 6, 7). After John Loudon’s 
death, Jane Loudon continued in residence at the Porchester Terrace house until her own 
death in 1858. 

When John Loudon got into financial difficulties with his Arboretum Britannicum in 
1840, Jane Loudon began to publish books of her own and contribute to the family’s 
income. Before marrying John Loudon, she had published a book of verse and a novel. The 
novel, a work of science fiction called The Mummy, was the vehicle for their introduction, as 
it had attracted John Loudon’s attention when reviewed in The Gardener’s Magazine. Al- 
though she knew little about horticulture or landscape gardening before her marriage, Jane 
Loudon immediately began to help her husband with his work and was soon contributing 
essays of her own to The Gardener’s Magazine, under the signature “J. W. L. for the Conduc- 


°° Loudon, “An Account,” in MacDougall, John Claudius Loudon, 9-43. 
37 J.C. Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, 341. 
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tor.” She educated herself in botany, attending lectures by John Lindley.** This was in ac- 
cordance with her belief that “one of the great secrets for enabling a woman to render her 
husband happy, and, of course, to be happy herself, is partaking with him as much as pos- 
sible in both his amusements and his studies.’*? She produced three books in 1840, all 
aimed at female readers.*°In 1841 she published the Ladies Companion to the Flower Garden, 
which was undoubtedly her most well-known work, selling twenty thousand copies in 
nine editions (including a North American edition brought out by Andrew Jackson Downing 
in 1843). 

In 1841 she also edited The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening. The magazine’s content 
ranged from descriptions of gardens designed by women to detailed information about 
seed varieties, plant propagation, cultivation, and so on. An early letter to the editor begins, 
“Madam—lI am delighted to hear you are about commencing a Ladies’ Magazine of Gar- 
dening. It really is a most happy thought of yours, for hitherto there has been no periodical 
exclusively for lady-gardeners, and who are, I think you will find, a very numerous class.”"*! In 
its wide-ranging subject matter, The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening shows that female readers 
were interested in all aspects of gardening and horticultural knowledge. 

Close reading of Jane Loudon’s writing about gardens reveals an empowering subtext 
for middle-class women. One of the most interesting of Jane Loudon’s books, for its insight 
into the relation of separate spheres and gardens is The Lady’s Country Companion; or How to 
Enjoy a Country Life Rationally (1845). In this book, written after John Loudon’s death, Jane 
Loudon employed an interesting literary device. The book was written as a series of letters 
from an older woman to a younger woman, just married and suddenly mistress of a country 
manor house and grounds. The opening letter/chapter was autobiographical, describing 
Jane Loudon’s own experience as a young woman. Still in her teens, she had moved with 
her widowed father from Birmingham to Kitwell House, seven miles outside of town, a 
country house with thirty acres of grazing land, three fish ponds, and a kitchen garden. As 
mistress of the household, the young Jane Loudon found life there inconvenient and pro- 
vincial. The nearest village, two miles away, was “one of those provoking places the shop- 
keepers of which never have what is wanted, though they always say they had abundance of 
the required article the week before and believe they shall have it again the week after.’ 

In The Lady’s Country Companion, Jane Loudon frankly addressed the obstacles women 
faced when banished to a suburban villa, describing her young heroine as “chilled and 


38 Jane Loudon attended Professor Lindley’s lectures, which were offered “to increase the popularity of 
the Horticultural Society, and for this purpose to attract the attention of the ladies (in all things, where men 
are concerned, the most powerful agents).” The Gardener’s Magazine 8 (1832):380. 

» JW. Loudon, The Lady’s Country Companion, or How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally (London, 1845), 
363. 

” The Ladies Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals (London: W. Smith, 1840); The Young Naturalist’s Journey, 
or the Tiavels of Agnes Merton and Her Mama, 2d ed. (London: Routledge, 1851); and Instructions in Gardening for 
Ladies (London: John Murray, 1840). 

“| The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening (24 December 1840), 48-49. 

” J.W. Loudon, The Lady’s Country Companion, 2. 





4. The Loudons’ double-detached villa, Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, from Loudon, The Suburban 
Gardener, fig. 109 





5. Plan of Porchester Terrace, from Loudon, 
The Suburban Gardener, fig. 108 





6. Isometrical view of Porchester Terrace, from Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, fig. 114 





7. The Loudons’ garden, including its section with trellises, alpine shelf, raised beds, and shed with 
clock, from Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, fig. 113 
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depressed” by the first appearance of the manor house, which was dark, gloomy, and over- 
grown with large old trees. Writing from the perspective of her own experience, Jane 
Loudon offered advice to young women embarking on a suburban or country life. She 
urged them to assume control of their own lives, noting that “our chances of being happy 
decrease in proportion as we depend upon others for our enjoyments. I cannot conceive a 
more miserable life than that of a beauty who has no pleasure but in being admired; and 
who, consequently, must pass her time in fits of alternate depression and excitement.” 
According to Mrs. Loudon, the garden and grounds of a country house offered women 
many opportunities for self-improvement. She suggested that ladies commandeer a room 
their own (the housekeeper’s closet), from which to take charge of domestic affairs. She 
advised them to hang a few Claudes in the drawing room and then proceed to make the 
garden their own canvas. 

The book covered all manner of subjects, from technical aspects of landscape garden- 
ing and animal husbandry to such country pursuits, as walking, archery, sketching, and 
boating. Instructions on gardening ranged from the laying out of flower gardens to the 
managment of the park and orchards. She included technical instructions on the structure 
of plant houses and stressed the importance of climate and soil. Throughout the book, she 
urged her readers to take charge of their gardens with confidence. For example, the chapter 
on kitchen garden begins: “I had not intended saying any thing about the kitchen-garden, 
as it hardly comes within a lady’s province; but as you tell me you are so much annoyed by 
your old gardener never having the things you want when you want them, that you think 
of farming a small kitchen-garden near the house, I shall be very happy to give you my 
advice as to what appears to me to be the best method of doing so.” 

Jane Loudon espoused the doctrine of separate spheres. She thought that the private 
sphere was women’s natural domain, and she saw many opportunities for women to de- 
velop their own interests and abilities within it. Yet, she also recognized potential danger in 
confining women to a suburban villa. Advising against excessive domesticity, she suggested 
nature study as an antidote: “It is well to love home, and to take a deep interest in all relating 
to it; but it is not well to live entirely in so confined a sphere. The mind indeed becomes 
contracted by dwelling only on a limited number of objects, and those all in what may be 
called an artificial state; while on the contrary, expanded and noble feelings are elicited, by 
communion with nature.’* Jane Loudon advocated vigorous walks in strong, comfortable 
boots and self-education in natural history. For her the garden was a gateway to knowledge 
and self-improvement. 

In 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft had written, “The conduct and manners of women, in 
fact, evidently prove that their minds are not in a healthy state; for, like the flowers which 
are planted in too rich a soil, strength and usefulness are sacrificed to beauty; and the 
flaunting leaves, after having pleased a fastidious eye, fade, disregarded on the stalk, long 
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8. Garden view of Mrs. Lawrence’s house, Drayton Green, from Loudon, The 
Suburban Gardener, fig. 230 


before the season when they ought to have arrived at maturity.’*° Jane Loudon, however, 
would not have used a garden metaphor in quite this way. She thought that gardens were a 
good place for women, and she worked to turn them to women’s advantage. She would 
most likely have embraced Ruskin’s ideal of womanhood, delivered in an address to an 
audience of middle-class men and women at the town hall of Manchester in 1864, six years 
after her death. Ruskin’s description of a good woman in her garden is a characteristic 
expression of the Victorian ideal of separate spheres: 


To see her, with every innocent feeling fresh within her, go out in the morning 
into her garden to play with the fringes of its guarded flowers, and lift their heads 
when they are drooping, with her happy smile upon her face, and no cloud upon 
her brow, because there is a little wall around her place of peace; and yet she knows, 
in her heart, if she would only look for its knowledge, that, outside of that little 
rose-covered wall, the wild grass, to the horizon, is torn up by the agony of men, 
and beat level by the drift of their life-blood.”” 


As envisioned by John and Jane Loudon and many of their middle-class contempo- 


“© Mary Wollstonecraft, A Vindication of the Rights of Woman (London: William Pickering, 1989), 73. 
*’ John Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies (New York: Charles E. Merrill, 1891), 173. Kate Millett, Sexual Politics 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969), 88-108. 
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9. View of Hendon rectory, from Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, fig. 177 


raries, the English garden became an extension of the private sphere, a sheltered space for 
women and children. Terraces bordered by flower beds and shrubbery were installed im- 
mediately outside drawing rooms and breakfast rooms and connected by glass doors to 
extend domestic space into the garden (Fig. 8). Garden ornaments began to look like 
interior decorations. Rustic flower holders, trellises, urns, and baskets showed off flowers 
in the garden as well as in the house. In The Lady’s Country Companion, Jane Loudon pro- 
posed a flower garden outside the windows of a morning room, with flowers planted in 
patterns, “so as to produce something of the effect of a Turkey carpet.’** Lawns became 
smaller and more manicured, like green carpets, a process aided by the invention of the 
lawnmower in this period. Gardens generally became more domestic and less wild. 

As an extension of domestic space, that is, as part of the new conception of the 
private sphere, gardens were increasingly designed with women and children in mind, as 
many engravings in The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion illustrate. Women and chil- 
dren grace most of the gardens pictured in the book (Fig. 9). Garden tools were frequently 
shown nearby, as though carelessly abandoned, suggesting women’s active participation in 
gardening, either by instructing a gardener, not shown, or by working in the garden them- 
selves (Fig. 10). The many shrubs and flowers sprouting from the lawn offered opportunity 
for gardening near the house; cultivation of flowers in beds in the lawn was promoted by 
Jane Loudon as a short step from arranging flowers in vases in the drawing room. Very few 
men were pictured in these garden scenes, but when included they were always shown with 


48].W. Loudon, The Lady’s Country Companion, 130. 





10. View at Hendon rectory, from Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, fig. 179 





11. View at Hendon rectory, from Loudon, The Suburban Gardener, fig. 175 
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women, in poses suggesting domestic routines or courtship (Fig. 11). These engravings had 
the effect of naturalizing women and children in the garden. 

As the Loudons advocated, gardens served increasingly as classrooms, becoming places 
to learn and to teach new orders of knowledge. Teaching about gardens became part of 
middle-class women’s role.*” Horticultural and gardening knowledge became important 
not just for sons but also for daughters, who would assume responsibility in a domestic 
sphere that included gardens. Jane Loudon contributed to this agenda by authoring several 
books on gardening especially for children.*° Both Jane and John Loudon advocated children’s 
gardens, places where children could grow and cultivate plants themselves. John Loudon 
noted with delight a “children’s fruit-garden” carved out of the park at Wimbledon House, 
where children were allowed to gather fruit for themselves: “[I]t appears to us one of the 
most amiable features, next to children’s gardens (that is, gardens which they are to lay out 


and cultivate themselves), that can be formed in a suburban residence.” *! 


Conclusions 


The Loudons cultivated new taste in garden art. Two engravings in Jane Loudon’s 
book, The Lady’s Country Companion, illustrate the evolution of taste over which they pre- 
sided. The frontispiece shows the manor house in its remodeled, Gardenesque state (Fig. 
12). In this picture, a bright and cheerful flower garden extends from the drawing room, 
which appears to be a new wing on the house. A handsome shrubbery shows off a variety 
of plants. Urns at the edge of a terrace await flower arrangements. Contrast this with the 
manor house in its previous state, the gloomy, dark, Gothic building overshadowed by 
scotch pines, set down in a park with no transitional domestic space (Fig. 13). 

These before-and-after views offer interesting comparison to the engravings that ac- 
company Richard Payne Knight’s poem The Landscape (1794), in which a manor house was 
also shown in two views: one (bottom) engulfed in a veritable Picturesque jungle, over- 
grown with trees and creepers, and another (top) situated in a barren, Brownian greensward 
(Fig. 14). Just as Knight proposed the Picturesque to replace the older, pastoral landscapes 
of Capability Brown, Jane Loudon proposed the Gardenesque as an alternative to the 
tangled overgrowth of the manor house in its original state, which was quite Picturesque. 
“Brown and his followers” are satirized as extremists. They “would admit nothing but what 
they called nature in garden scenery; the park was allowed to come close up to the win- 
dows of the house, and as a writer in The Gardener’s Magazine observes, the inhabitants of 
the mansion might ‘leap from their windows into jungles and steppes and wilderness, where 
the lion and the panther would be more at home than the lady in her silken sheen,’”*’ By 
contrast, the Gardenesque landscape appears as domesticated, cheerful, and controlled. In 
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12. Garden front, from _J. W. Loudon, The Lady’s Country Companion, or How to 
Enjoy Country Life Rationally (London, 1845), frontispiece 





13. The manor house in its original state, from Loudon, The Lady’s Country Companion 





14. Two etchings (after John Dixon Hunt and Peter Willis, eds., The Genius of the 
Place [Cambridge, Mass., and London: MIT Press, 1988], 343) by Hearne and 
Pouncy, from Richard Payne Knight, The Landscape:A Didactic Poem (London, 


1794) 
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short it embodies middle-class, feminine virtues and represents the new woman of Jane 
Loudon’s time—the middle-class woman who is firmly mistress of her home and family. 

The Gardenesque helped to articulate middle-class social identity in this formative 
period. As the emerging middle class developed into a distinct social class, gardens entered 
into middle-class habitus. Taste in gardens became part of the set of unconscious prefer- 
ences, patterns of thought, actions, behaviors, and ways of thinking that made up middle- 
class identity. The Gardenesque served middle-class women and men in the transition to a 
suburban lifestyle. As the middle-class garden became a place where habitus was forged for 
future generations, children played and learned vital lessons in the garden classroom. The 
Gardenesque reinforced a new, middle-class social order, the doctrine of separate spheres. It 
helped accommodate middle-class women to the private sphere by mediating their new 
isolation in suburban villas. It offered women like Jane Loudon, and readers of her books, 
opportunities for self-expression and self-improvement. 

Joan Landes has argued that the masculine public sphere was defined in opposition to 
a feminized private sphere that forced women to accept the role of other, believing that 
“exclusion of women from the bourgeois public was not incidental but central to its incar- 
nation.” But subsequent critiques of Habermas’s theory of the public sphere have pointed 
out that the so-called public sphere was never monolithic. Rather, it consisted of various 
publics existing simultaneously, in various relations to one another. I would argue that in 
the early nineteenth century, garden art offered middle-class women an alternative public 
sphere within the restrictive structure of separate spheres. It gave them a place to coalesce 
around common interests and work for common good. With its focus on horticulture and 
learning, the Gardenesque offered middle-class women a network of informal associations 
and ways to contribute to a growing body of public knowledge centered on gardens: 
horticulture and botany, garden design, writing, and teaching children about gardens. 

Jane Loudon’s expertise on gardens and horticulture, for example, enabled her to 
maintain an independent, middle-class life and raise her daughter after her husband’s death. 
Through gardens she was able to negotiate the boundaries between the public and private 
spheres, yet remain within the bounds of middle-class decorum. My intention in this essay 
was not to represent Jane Loudon as a heroine or a villain but to understand her as a woman 
of her time. Working within the restrictive social structures of separate spheres and in the 
shadow of her powerful husband, she exerted considerable influence on garden art during 
the period in question. She helped transform the English garden into a place where women, 
particularly middle-class women, could exert increasing power and influence. As she recog- 
nized, gardens in this period served the needs of middle-class women living under the 
doctrine of separate spheres by offering them some agency in the midst of social constraint. 


°° Landes, Women and the Public Sphere (as above, note 10), 7. 
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The Gardenesque, as an aesthetic, cannot be fully understood apart from the social 
doctrine of separate spheres. Changes in taste in this period must be related to the increas- 
ing cultural hegemony of the rapidly expanding middle class, and also to the increasing 
power of women, as they laid a foundation for their later gains in more glaring public 
arenas. In sum, changes in taste during this period should not be represented in essential 
terms, but rather in terms of social change and shifting power relations between classes and 
between genders. If garden art in this period did cease to hold some “men of taste,” that 
phenomenon should be explored in the context of cultural and sexual hegemony—but 
that is a subject for another paper. 
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and Hestercombe 230 
Banks, Sir Joseph 250 
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and naming of Lady Banks’s rose 254 
Bartram, John 228, 240. See also collecting and 
collectors 
Bateman, Richard 
and flower garden design 236, 248 
Beaufort 
duchess of 240 
duke of 125 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Badminton 
Belvidere Tea Gardens 103n. See also gardens, 
commercial 
Benjamin, Walter 148 
Berkeley, Norborne (Lord Botetourt) 125, 132, 
137, 143 
Bermingham, Ann 79 
Biedermeier, Gottlieb 160n. See also 
Biedermeier; Vienna area estates and 
gardens 
Botetourt, Lord. See Berkeley, Norborne 
Boulanger, Louis 82,94 
Bourdieu, Pierre 5, 10, 12,18 | 78,79, 89,99 | 
148-49 | 339 
and habitus 149 
von Braun, Freiherr. See Vienna area estates and 
gardens, Schénau bei Giinselsdorf 
Brewer, John 102 | 204 | 227n, 240, 242 
on Arthur Young 211 
Bristol, England 123-45 
and air pollution 124 
politics in 124—27. See also American 
Revolution; Whigs 
Richard Warner’s description of 125 
topography of 129 
See also individual entries under British 
estates and gardens; individual 
architects, estate owners, and landscape 
designers by name; noncomformists; 
Quakers (Society of Friends) 
British estates and gardens 
Arno’s Court and Black Castle 127, 130, 
132-33, 133, 137, 139, 140, 143, 144 
Ashridge 232-33, 252,254 | 325, 327 
Ashton Court 132 
Aspley 329 
Atherton 232-33 
Audley End 
and the Elysian Garden 224, 232 


Babworth 322 
Badminton 125,136, 232-33 
Bayham Abbey 325 
Belhus 236, 240 
Blaise 127, 128, 137 
gardens at 141 
Castle 128-29, 133-34, 138, 143 
Hamlet 134, 135, 144 
Blenheim 233, 251 
Brentry 132-33 
Brocklesby 233, 251 
Bulstrode 232, 236 
Carlton House 223, 232, 239, 243, 244, 
245, 248, 250, 253 
Carton 237, 238 
Castle Howard 16, 289, 297, 300 
Apollo Cockpit 286, 305 
Ray Wood 16, 289, 293, 297 
Castletown 237 
Chatsworth and Barbook 255, 257, 261 
current status of 270n 
See also flowers, by type, lilies; 
Paxton entries 
Chiswick House 245, 250 
Clivedon 248 
Copford Hall 232 
Courteenhall 253 
Croome Court 254n 
Drayton Green 346, 347, 353 
Eltham garden of James Sherard 242 
Frogmore 324 
Gawthorpe Hall 210. See also Harewood 
Goldney 128, 129, 131, 137, 138, 141 
grotto at 127, 139 
tower at 130 
Goodwood 239. See also Richmond, 
duke of 
Hagley Hall 127 
Harewood 189, 194 
History and Antiquities of Harewood 
213 
House 13, 191, 202, 203, 205, 209 
Temple of Venus 203 
Triumphal Arch 214 
Village 214 
See also Lascelles 
Hartwell 235-36 
Hestercombe 230 
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British estates and gardens (continued) 


Holkham 321 
Kitwell House 349 
Leigh Court 135 
Lowther Castle 232 
Medmenham Abbey 16 | 285, 297 | 320 
Temple of Cloacina 302 
Lord Byron’s intended re-creation 
of 332 
Mitcham 243 
Netheravon 233, 245 
Newstead Abbey 311, 312, 313, 329-36, 
331, 334-35 
and architect John Shaw 333 
poetry about 330-31, 335-36 
purchase by Thomas Wildman 333 
See also Byron, Lord 
Notting Hill House 237n 
Nuneham Courtenay 233, 235, 245, 252 
Oldbury Court 132 
Painshill Park 221, 224 
Petworth 221-24, 227, 2 28, 232, 244. 
See also Brown, Lancelot “Capability” 
Piercefield 134 
Porchester Terrrace 348, 350, 351 
Port Eliot 324, 326 
Prior Park 127 
Redlynch 236 
Royal Fort 132-33 
Saltram House 237-38 
Sandleford Priory 320 
Sayes Court 252 
Stoke Park 132, 133, 143 | 232 
Stourhead 127 
Alfred’s Tower at 128-29 
Stowe 11 | 118,121 | 127 | 298 | 314, 
315 
gardens at 101 
and Temple of British Worthies 11, 
109, 115 
and Temple of Liberty 129 
Strawberry Hill 223, 324. See also 
Walpole, Horace 
Tottenham 232, 235 
town garden of Francis Douce 241, 253 
Virginia Water 
and Fort Belvedere 128 


Wardour Castle 236, 251 
Warmley 127—28, 132, 137, 141-44 
Welbeck Abbey 132, 321, 330 
Wentworth Woodhouse 13, 128, 132, 
189, 194, 197, 198 
agricultural implements from 201 
and Elsecar Reservoir and Skyersall 
212 
and Hoober Stand 128, 190, 196, 
199 
and Keppel’s Column 198 
portrait busts at Rockingham 
Mausoleum 126, 216 
and Rockingham Mausoleum 190, 
199 
and Station Row, Elsecar 212 
statue of Lord Rockingham 217 
West Wycombe 16 | 285, 288, 297-98 | 
320 
improvements by Humphry 
Repton for Sir John-Dashwood 
King at 309 
Italian influence on 298 
Temple of Venus 301, 309 
Venus’s Parlor 301 
Whitton 223, 232 
Wilton House 245 
Wimbledon House 
exotic plants at 344, 345 
children’s garden 356 
Wimpole 232, 250n 
Wivenhoe 232 
Woburn 232 
Woodside 224, 225 
See also estates and gardens 
British royal family. See individual members 
listed by name 
Brown, Lancelot “Capability” 14,17 | 123, 127 
| 203, 209 | 221, 222, 224, 227, 228, 232, 
233, 235, 244, 251 |319 | 341, 345, 356 
and relationship of Lord and Lady Bruce 
with 235 
See also British estates and gardens (1) 
Brocklesby, (2) Harewood, (3) 
Petworth, (4) Prior Park 
Burke, Edmund 123, 125, 126, 128 | 215 
as arbiter of taste 338n 
and eulogy of Lord Rockingham 207n, 
218 
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and toast to the duke of Cumberland 
126 
and toast to King William 126 
Burlington, Lady 
and Chiswick House garden 245, 250 
Burlington, Lord 
arbiter of taste 338n 
Byron, Lord 
fifth 330 
fourth 330 
sixth (George Gordon) 17, 311, 329-36 
and John Cam Hobhouse 311-13, 
332 
and Norman Abbey 335-36 
and proposed re-creation of 
Medmenham Abbey society 
332 
and Thomas Wildman 333 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Newstead Abbey 


Caroline, queen of Great Britain 
and art at St. James’s Palace 109 
auriculas named after 247 
as Mark Catesby’s patron 243 
Carr, John 
and conspicuous consumption 209 
and Harewood landscape 210, 215 
and Temple of Venus 203 
and Wentworth Woodhouse 197, 199 
Castell, Robert 232, 243, 244, 245 
Catesby, Mark 224, 225, 226, 228, 240, 242, 
243, 248 
and Queen Caroline as patron of 243 
Catholic Church 294, 328 
and attitude toward accumulation of 
wealth 57 
and Cistercian abbey. See British estates 
and gardens, Medmenham Abbey 
and Counter-Reformation in Austria 
155-56 
and Edmund Burke and Catholic relief 
bills 126 
and French bourgeoisie 173, 175 
and related imagery among 
Medmenham Monks 299 
See also clergy, Rapin, René 
de Certeau, Michel 12, 18 | 149, 170 


Chambers 
Douglas 243, 250 
Sir William 247, 250-51 
See also British estates and gardens (1) 
Blenheim, (2) Carlton House; Kew 
Gardens 
Champions of Bristol, England 
Richard 125, 127, 132, 137 
William 143 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Warmley 
Chaplin, Joyce 228, 243 
Charles I, king of Great Britain 109 
Charles II, king of Great Britain 102 
Charlotte, queen of Great Britain 
and dedication in book on roses 254 
and floral paintings 324 
La Chesnée Monstereul, Charles 77, 78, 87, 94, 
99 
Chiabrera, Gabriello 
garden philosophy of 68-69 
“1 Vivaio di Boboli” 68 
See also Genoa (Italy) 
Chippendale, Thomas 
and Harewood House furniture 209 
Churchill, Charles 288, 299, 308n. See also 
Medmenham Monks 
Clare, Lord 126, 143 
clergymen 
British 243, 340 
Gilpin, Rev. William 
and writings on the picturesque 
136 
Hanbury, Rev. William 
and plant sales funding church 
improvements 228 
Complete Body of Planting and 
Gardening 239 
Rapin, René 
on French flower collecting 84, 87, 
94 
Richelieu, Cardinal 
and interest in flowers 2, 83 
Warner, Rev. Richard 
on Badminton 136, 137n 
on Bristol 125 
Wesley, Rev. John 
on Bristol estates and gardens 12, 
144n 
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on Stourhead 127 
Cobham 
Lord 127 
Richard Temple, first viscount 101, 115, 
118 
See also British estates and gardens, Stowe 
Coke, Jane and Thomas 
and Humphry Repton 321. See also 
British estates and gardens, Holkam 
Constable 
John 324 
Maria 324 
courts 11 | 27,29 | 68,76 | 79, 80, 84, 98 | 
108, 117| 250 | 287 
Crystal Palace 255, 257, 260-61, 276 
in Hyde Park 274, 282 
at Sydenham 274 
See also conservatories; glasshouses; 
greenhouses; Paxton, Sir Joseph 
Cumberland, duke of. See British estates and 
gardens, Virginia Water 


Dacre, Lord and Lady. See British estates and 
gardens, Belhus; Driver, Samuel 
Dale, David 213 
Darby, Abraham, of Bristol, England 143, 298 
Dashwood, Sir Francis, second baronet 21 | 
285-89, 297-99, 308n 
Betty Kemp on 303 
costumed as Pope Pius VII 299n 
Horace Walpole on personality of 301 
and Lady Dashwood 298n 
and masculinity 301n 
political life of 286-88 
portraits of 299 
See also British estates and gardens (1) 
Medmenham Abbey, (2) West 
Wycombe; Medmenham Monks; 
Wilkes, John 
David, Jacques-Louis 37 
and Richard Mique 36, 40 
Davidoff, Lenore 341 
Defoe, Daniel 107 
Devonshire, duke of 15 
sixth duke of 255, 259. See also British 
estates and gardens, Chatsworth and 
Barbrook; Paxton, Sir Joseph 
Dezallier d’Argenville, Antoine-Joseph 3 
Diderot, Denis 154 


deities and mythical beings, Greek and Roman 
Adonis 61 
Apollo 305n 
Ariadne 300 
Bacchus 300 
Clitio 61, 62 
Diana 293, 300 
Flora 96, 97, 165 
Juno 94 
Mercury 61, 301, 315 
Minerva 315 
Narcissus 94n 
Neptune 139, 142, 143 
Priapus 300-301 
Venus 291, 299, 300, 292, 293, 301, 309 
deities and mythical beings, depictions of 
Flora 165 
idealized hermaphrodite 306 
Neptune 142 
Pegasus 69 
Venus 291, 302 
See also gardens, devices for (1) classical 
references, (2) statues, (3) temples; 
mythology 
Dillenius, Johannes Jacobus 242, 248 
Dillman, John 247, 250. See also British estates 
and gardens, Carlton House; Kew Gardens 
Dodart, Dionys 97 
Doria, Andrea. See Genoa (Italy) (1) landhold- 
ing families, (2) villas/estates and gardens 
Downing, Andrew Jackson 349 
Driver, Samuel 236, 240 
Du Bois, Charles 243, 248 


Egremont, Lord. See British estates and gardens, 
Petworth 
Elias, Norbert 10, 18 
and model of the civilizing process 79 
Elliott, Brent 224 
estates and gardens 
artwork (engravings, oils, sketches, 
watercolors) 
Arno’s Court/Black Castle 133 
Ashridge 251, 327 
Babworth 322 
Carlton House 237 
Castle Howard 290, 291 
Chatsworth/Barbrook 266, 271, 
273, 279 
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Crystal Palace 275 
Di Negro villa 70 
Doria Palace and grotto 47 
Drayton Green 353 
Dutch town garden 234 
Gawthorpe Hall (at Harewood) 
210 
Genoa landscapes with villas and 
gardens 45, 55, 56 
Goldney 131, 138-39 
Grotta Grimaldi 66 
Harewood House/Village 209, 
214 
Hendon rectory 354, 355 
Kew Gardens 249 
Kingsweston 131 
Liancourt 95 
Newstead Abbey 312, 331, 334 
Petit Trianon (Belvedere) 30 
Petit Trianon (Temple of Love) 29 
Porchester Terrace 350, 351 
Rosenbaum model garden 163-66 
Stowe 315 
Vauxhall Gardens 105, 106, 112, 
114, 119 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, gardens at 97 
Villa Giustiniani (Cambiaso) 47 
Wentworth Woodhouse 198, 201 
Wimbledon House 344, 345 
Woodside 225 
plans and drawings 
Ashridge 252 
Brocklesby 233 
Chatsworth (Park) 257 
Drayton Green 347 
London area gardens 245 
Newstead Abbey 335 
Petworth 222 
Pierre Morin’s Paris garden 249 
Porchester Terrace 350 
Viennese villa gardens 169 
Woodside 225 
See also specific estates and gardens as 
entries under British estates and 
gardens; French estates and gardens; 
Genoa (Italy) villas/estates and 
gardens;Vienna area estates and 
gardens 


Estienne, Charles 174, 176, 177, 180-81, 182 
and Jean Liebault 13, 174-81, 183 
publishing and printing career of 175 
and surveying equipment 177 
See also mesnagement; de Serres, Olivier 

Estienne, Robert 175 

Evelyn, John 70 | 84,98 | 221, 232, 252, 254 
and French travel diaries 95-96 


Fairchild, Thomas 240 
Farr, Thomas 127, 128, 134, 137, 143. See also 
British estates and gardens, Blaise; societies, 
organizations, and social groups, Society of 
Merchant Venturers 
Fielding, Henry 108 
Fitzwilliam, Earl 132, 211, 215, 218. See also 
British estates and gardens, Wentworth 
Woodhouse; Rockingham, second 
marquess 
Flitcroft, Henry 128, 197 
flower collectors 81-84 
Jean de la Bruyére on 89 
Martin Lister on 84 
John Evelyn on 95-96 
Borel, Pierre 82 
Contant, Jacques 81n 
Contant, Paul 81, 82 
Dru, Jean-Baptiste 81, 82 
Fouquet, Nicolas 83 
Gaston, duc d’Orléans 84, 85, 95, 98 
Louis II de Bourbon de Condé 84 
de Peiresc, Nicolas-Claude Fabri 84, 90 
Richelieu, Cardinal 83 
Robin, Jean 81 
See also clergy, Rapin, René 
Fox, Charles James 123, 126, 216. See also 
British estates and gardens, Wentworth 
Woodhouse 
Frankfurt School 148 
Franz I, emperor of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire 161 
Frederick, Prince of Wales 11 | 102, 109, 110, 
115 | 223, 239, 243, 245, 247, 248 
and friendship with Lord Bute 250 
and Maria Fitzherbert 324 
and the Royal Pavilion, Brighton 324 
See also Augusta, Princess of Wales; 
British estates and gardens (1) Carlton 
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House, (2) Clivedon; Kew Gardens; 
Vauxhall Gardens 
French estates and gardens 294 
Bellevue 32, 33 
at Blois 84 
Desert de Retz 34 
of duc d’Aumont 98 
Bussy-Rabutin, chateau de 
and interior floral art 90 
Ermenonville 34 
Ile de la Cité gardens 91 
Jardin des plantes 81, 82 
Liancourt 83,96 
Palais du Luxembourg 84 
at Rueil 83 
Sully, hétel de 
and interior floral art 90 
Tuileries 2 
at Vaux-le-Vicomte 3, 83, 97 
at Versailles 3 | 31,33 | 96,99 | 156 | 
289 
Belvedere 25, 28, 30, 31 
hameau de la Reine 25, 34, 41 
and Jacques-Francois Blondel’s 
plans 25 
Petit Trianon 8, 25, 28 
Temple of Love 25, 28 
See also flower collectors; gardens, by 
type, French; Marie-Antoinette, queen 
of France; Mique, Richard 
Furber, Robert 227, 240, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
250 
and Carlton House 248 
and Society of Gardeners 240 
Furttenbach, Joseph 67, 68 


Gallitzin, Prince 158n, 157n 
Genoa (Italy) 43-76 
and Alessi, Galeazzo 20, 46, 49, 63 
and bathroom design of 54 
and loggias of 52, 60 
Andrea Spinola on lifestyles of 75 
and Doria 
Andrea 43, 44, 45, 46. See also 
landholding families, Doria; 
villas/estates and gardens (1) 
Doria, (2) Pavese-Doria 
Francesco Maria 75, 76 
and garden visitors to the city 


Frederick, duke of Wurtemberg 68 
Furttenbach, Joseph 67, 68 
Gonzaga, Ferdinando 67 
Margaret of Austria 68 
Rubens, Peter Paul 65, 67 
Schickhardt, Heinrich 68 
Dutch attitudes toward 63 
Gerolamo Gnecco on agriculture in 75 
history of 43-46 
Louis XIV’s bombardment of 71 
and Napoleon 76 
pestilence of 1657 in 71 
landholding families 
Centurione 46, 57 
Di Negro 57, 69 
Doria 45, 57, 67 
Fieschi 45, 46 
Giustiniani 45, 46 
Grimaldi 45, 46, 49, 57 
Imperiale 57, 62 
Lercaro 46, 57 
Lomellini 57, 74, 75 
Pallavicino 46 
Spinola 45, 57 
nobility in 58 
and Paolo Foglietta, on conspicuous 
consumption and gardens in 55, 58 
and Peri, Gian Domenico 60, 62 
and Robert Rotenberg on Italian models 
as influence on Vienna 156 
and Sale, Anton Giulio Brignole 71 
Salomon Gessner on landscapes in 75 
and Tagliafichi, Emanuele 75 
villas/estates and gardens 
Centurione 53, 54 
Di Negro 70 
Doria 45, 46, 47 
Fieschi (I Violaro) 45 
Giustiniani (aka Cambiaso) 48, 50, 
52 
Imperiale 60, 62 
Lomellini 73, 74 
Pallavicino 49 
Pavese-Doria 67 
and prevalence of grottoes in 68 


George I, king of Great Britain 303n 
George I, king of Great Britain 109 


and Hoober Stand 195, 196 
and Lord Rockingham 195 
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George II, king of Great Britain 102, 109, 121 

| 129 | 194, 250 | 287 
and ministry of Lord Bute 125 

Geymueller family. See Vienna area estates and 
gardens, Potzleinsdorf 

Gibbs, James 129 

Goldney family 128, 129, 132, 137, 143, 144. 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Goldney 

Graeme, Thomas. See British estates and 
gardens, Oldbury Court 

Greening, Robert 250n. See also British estates 
and gardens, Wimpole; Kew Gardens 


Habermas, Jurgen 8 | 102 | 339,359 
Hajos, Geza 
on Bristol vistas of industrial sites 132n 
on Viennese garden fabriques 159 
Hall, Catherine 341 
Hamersley, Hugh 236 
Hamilton, Charles. See British estates and 
gardens, Painshill Park 
Harcourt, Lord 236, 245 
Harewood family. See Lascelles; see also British 
estates and gardens, Harewood 
Harford family 128 
John Scandrett 134 
Joseph 125 
See also British estates and gardens, Blaise 
Harrison, John 232. See also British estates and 
gardens, Copford Hall 
Hell Fire Club. See Medmenham Monks; see 
also British estates and gardens, 
Medmenham Abbey 
Henri III, king of France 81 
Henri IV, king of France 3n | 81, 83,91 | 173 
Hirschfeld, C. C. L. 160n 
Hobhouse, John Cam. See Byron, sixth Lord 
Hoober Stand. See British estates and gardens, 
Wentworth Woodhouse 
Hooker, W. J. 259. See also Kew Gardens 
Horkheimer, Max 148 
Howard, Charles, third earl of Carlisle 289. See 
also British estates and gardens, Castle 
Howard 
von Hiigel, Baron Karl 161, 162 
Hunt, John Dixon 101 | 221n, 223, 238n 


Jardine, Lisa 79 


Jewel, John 213 
Joseph II, emperor of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire 30 | 156, 158, 160, 161 


Kent, William 109, 115,117 | 223, 239, 243, 
245, 250, 345. See also British estates and 
gardens, Carlton House; Frederick, Prince 
of Wales 

Keppel, Admiral Augustus 199, 216. See also 
British estates and gardens, Wentworth 
Woodhouse 

Kew Gardens 233, 249, 250, 259 

William Aiton and 250 
See also Augusta, Princess of Wales; 
Frederick, Prince of Wales 

Knight, Richard Payne 311, 322, 323, 332, 356, 

358 
and Humphry Repton 338n 


Lacy, Moritz (Count Lacy) 156, 157, 162. See 
alsoVienna area gardens and estates, 
Neuwaldegg 

Langley, Batty 244-45, 252 

Langlois, Francois 93 

Lascelles 

Edward, Lord Harewood 202 

Edwin, Lord Harewood 13, 194-95 

family history 189n—190n, 190, 195, 196, 
202, 210 

Henry 194 

See also British estates and gardens, 
Harewood 

Lee 

John 216 

Lady Elizabeth 236. See also British 
estates and gardens, Hartwell 

Le Notre, André 2, 156. See also French estates 
and gardens, Versailles 

Lennox, Emily and Louisa 236, 239n. See also 
British estates and gardens (1) Carton, (2) 
Castletown; Richmond, duke of; Tillyard, 
Stella 

Leszcinski, Stanislas, duke of Lorraine 26-27, 36 

Liebault, Jean 174, 176, 177, 180-81,182 

and Charles Estienne 13, 174-81, 183 
and surveying equipment 177 
See also mesnagement; de Serres, Olivier 
Liger, Louis 94 
Lockman, John 104, 113, 114. See also Vauxhall 
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Gardens 
von Loudon, Baron Gideon. See Vienna area 
estates and gardens, Hadersdorf-Weidlingau 
Loudon, Jane Webb 17, 280, 338-39, 346, 352, 
353, 356, 357 
early life 348—49 
and influence of John Lindley on 349 
research on 338n 
Loudon, John Claudius 17, 254, 338, 342, 346, 
348, 353, 354 
and Gardenesque gardens 338n 
on glasshouse design 258 
influence of Jeremy Bentham on 347 
and Porchester Terrrace garden 348, 350, 
351 
Louis XII, king of France 2, 3n, 81, 83, 84, 90, 
91 
Louis XIV, king of France 3,10 | 35,71 | 80, 
83, 90, 96, 98, 99 | 294 
Louis XV, king of France 32, 36 
Lummis, Trevor 238 


von Mack, Franz. See Vienna area estates and 
gardens, at Kalksburg 
Maddock, James 233n, 250 
Marcuse, Herbert 148 
Maria Theresa, empress of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire 36n, 156, 158n, 159, 160 
Marie-Antoinette, queen of France 8, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 35, 36, 40 
and theater at the Petit Trianon 32 
See also Mique, Richard; French estates and 
gardens (1) Tuileries, (2) Versailles 
Marie Leszcinska, queen of France 27, 28, 36 
Marsh, Jan 238 
Marshall, William 211, 229, 236, 320 
Mason, William 
and flower garden design 236, 245 
and Nuneham Courtenay 252 
McCracken, Grant 152-53 
Medmenham Monks 285, 287, 298, 307. 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Medmenham Abbey; Dashwood, Sir 
Francis 
Melcombe Regis, Lord 298. See also 
Medmenham Monks 
Miles, Philip John. See British estates and 
gardens, Leigh Court 
Mill, John Stuart 280 


Miller, Philip 230, 240. See also garden art and 
design; horticulture 
Mique, Richard 8, 25-41, 26 
Emil Kaufmann 33 
and Jacques-Francois Blondel 25 
Pierre de Nolhac on 25 
versus picturesque style of Humphry 
Repton 29 
professional influences on 29 
See also Marie-Antoinette, queen of 
France; Marie Leszcinska, queen of 
France; French estates and gardens (1) 
Bellevue, (2) Versailles 
Montagu (Montague) 
Elizabeth 315, 319, 320 
Frederick 126, 215 
Lady 238 
See also Sandwich, Lord 
Morin 
Pierre 81,90—91, 91, 95-96, 96, 233, 
249, 250, 252n 
René 81, 90 
Mowl, Tim 39n, 141n, 144n 
Mylne, Robert 128. See also British estates and 
gardens, Blaise 


Nash, John 
and Blaise Hamlet 135 
and Carlton Terrace 248 
Nollekens, Joseph 215 
North, Richard 
nursery catalogue of 229 


Owen, Robert 213 


Palissy, Bernard 181n 
Parker, John 238 
Paty, Thomas 134 
Paxton 
Annie 264, 265, 266 
Sir Joseph 13, 255-283, 256 
and the Emperor Fountain 255, 
261 
and his Grand Tour 261 
granddaughter Violet Markham on 
276 
and relationship with George 
Hudson 268-69 
Sarah Bown 15, 255, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
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283 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Chatsworth and Barbrook; Crystal 
Palace; sixth duke of Devonshire 
Pelham, Charles 251. See also British estates and 
gardens, Brocklesby 
periodicals (British) 314, 318 
The Gardener’s Magazine 342, 348, 356 
The Gentleman’s Magazine 314, 316 
Historia plantarum rariorum 240 
The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening 349 
The Lady’s Magazine 314, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 329 
and Angelica Kauffmann 315 
The Spectator 16, 314, 319 
The Tatler 314, 319 
periodicals (Viennese) 157, 161, 168 
Pitt 
Thomas 127. See also British estates and 
gardens, Hagley Hall 
William, earl of Chatham 126, 128, 143 
Pope, Alexander 
arbiter of taste 338n 
Essay on Man 303n 
garden of 232 
and influence on Carlton House 223 
writings of 117 
Porter, Roy 107 
Portland 
duchess of 232, 236, 321 
duke of 132, 321 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Bulstrode 
portraits (including sculpture) 
Byron, Lord (George Gordon) 329 
Devonshire, sixth duke of 259 
Doria, Francesco Maria 76 
Fox, Charles James 216 
Gaston, duc d’Orléans 85 
Imperiale family of Genoa 62 
Keppel, Admiral Augustus 216 
Mique, Richard 26 
Paxton, Sir Joseph 256 
Paxton, Sarah Bown 267 
Repton, Humphry 319, 322 
van der Rujp, Gerard 234 
Rockingham, Lord (second marquess) 
217 
Shakespeare, William 116 


Prest, John 228 

Price, Uvedale 322-23 
and Humphry Repton 338n 
Vivien Jones on 323 

Pronay, Baron 162, 167 


Quakers (Society of Friends) 123, 125, 127, 
134, 139, 141, 144 
and Society of Merchant Venturers 123, 
125, 126, 127, 128 
See also Bristol, England; nonconformists 


Ranelagh Gardens. See public gardens 
Reeve, William, of Bristol, England 126, 128, 
130, 137, 139, 141, 144. See also British 
estates and gardens, Arno’s Court and Black 
Castle; societies, organizations, and social 
groups, Society of Merchant Venturers 
Repton, Humphry 11,16 | 29 | 127, 129, 137, 
145 | 211 | 232, 233, 235, 251, 252n, 253, 
254 | 311, 319, 320-29, 322, 325, 327, 
328, 329 | 341, 345-46 
and changing styles 338n 
and description as a “coxcomb” 311 
“The Friar’s Tale” 328 
and industrialist clientele 338n 
and membership in the United Friars of 
the Society for the Participation in 
Useful Knowledge 327 
Protestant sensibility of 324. See also 
spirituality, Repton, Humphry 
and “Queen Elizabeth’s Gothic” 324 
and Richard Gorer’s opinion on his rose 
designs 254 
and the Royal Pavilion, Brighton 324 
on shortcomings of Thomas Hopper’s 
designs at Leigh Court 135 
and son (John Adey) 132-33, 324 
and wife (Mary Clarke) 320 
See also individual entries, British estates 
and gardens 
Richardson, Francis 232. See also British estates 
and gardens, Atherton 
Richmond 
duchess of and Robert Furber 248 
duke of 239, 240 
and Robert Furber 248 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Goodwood; Lennox, Emily and Louisa 
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van der Rujp, Gerard 
Dutch garden of 234, 250 
Robin, Jean 81, 90. See also French estates and 
gardens (1) Ie de la Cité gardens, (2) Jardin 
des plantes 
Robinson, Anne and Theresa. See British estates 
and gardens, Saltram House 
Rockingham (Watson- Wentworth) 
family history 190 
first marquess (Thomas Wentworth) 128, 
206 
second marquess (Charles Watson- 
Wentworth) 11,13 | 125-27 | 194, 
211 
Whigs 123, 125-28, 194, 216 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Wentworth Woodhouse 
Rosarium. See British estates and gardens, 
Ashridge 
Rorschach, Kimerly 109 
Rosenbaum, Josef Karl 162, 163-66, 167-68. 
See also Vienna area estates and gardens 
Rosenthal, Konrad 158-59. See alsoVienna area 
estates and gardens 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques 32n, 35, 238, 239n 
Viennese garden memorial to 157 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. See Kew Gardens 
Rupprecht, J. P. 162, 167. See also Vienna area 
estates and gardens 


Sandwich, Lord 287n, 294n, 298, 304. See also 
Medmenham Monks 
Schickhardt, Heinrich 68 
Scott, Sarah 238 
de Scudéry, Georges 82, 84 
de Serres, Olivier 13, 173, 181-85 
and silkworms 181-82, 184, 186 
Seven Years War 123, 193, 207, 288 
and art at Vauxhall Gardens 120 
and Stourhead tower 129 
Shakespeare, William 
and depictions of his plays at Vauxhall 
Gardens 101-2, 113, 118 
Lewis Theobald on 116-17 
as national hero 11, 117 
and statue at Stowe 115 
and statue in Westminster Abbey 115, 
116 
Shteir, Ann 338n, 347 


Simmel, Georg 23, 60, 68, 152 
Simpson, family 322 
Smyth, Sir Hugh. See British estates and 
gardens, Ashton Court 
societies, organizations, and social groups 
Académie francaise 86 
Académie Royale des Sciences (French) 
97 
Accademia Vitruviana (Genovese) 49 
coffeehouse clubs and tavern associations 
(British) 14, 240, 242, 295 
Conseil Privé du Roi (French) 39 
Dilettante Society (British) 298n 
Divan Club (British) 294n 
florist societies 78 
Flemish versus Dutch 78n 
Hell Fire Club (British). See 
Medmenham Monks 
Horticultural Society of London 344, 
346, 349n 
and John Lindley 349 
Imperial and Royal Garden Building 
Society (Viennese) 167 
Institute of British Architects 342n 
Kit Kat Club (British) 294n 
Linnean Society (British) 240 
Medmenham Monks (British) 285, 287, 
298, 301 
Order of St. Francis. See Medmenham 
Monks 
royal censure against scandalous British 
clubs 303n 
Royal Society of Arts (British) 272, 277 
and Angelica Kauffmann 315 
Salon of the Five Princes (Viennese) 157 
salons 81, 82, 84 
Shakespeare Ladies Club (British) 115, 
116 
Societies for the Reformation of 
Manners (British) 292n 
Society of Friends. See Quakers (Society 
of Friends) 
Society of Gardeners (British) 243-44, 
250 
and John Martyn 240, 242 
Society of Merchant Venturers (British) 
123, 125-27, 133, 135, 141, 143 
Temple Coffeehouse Botanic Society 
(British) 240, 242 
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United Friars of the Society for the 
Participation in Useful Knowledge 
(British) 327 
Southcote, Philip 236, 248 
Spence, Joseph 232 
Strutt, Henry 213 


Teal, Jonathan 209 

Temple, Earl 298, 314. See also British estates 
and gardens, Stowe 

Tillyard, Stella 228n, 237, 239n 

See also Lennox, Emily and Louisa; 
Richmond, duke of 

Triumphal Arches. See Vauxhall Gardens 

Twiss, Richard. See Douce, Francis 

Tyers, Jonathan 11, 101, 103, 115, 120. See also 
Vauxhall Gardens 

Tyndall, Thomas, of Bristol, England 133 


Valnay, N. 86, 93, 99 
Vanbrugh, Sir John 240, 289 
Vauxhall Gardens 10, 101-21 
and depictions of Shakespeare and images 
from his plays 115, 117, 118, 120 
Henry Fielding on 108 
Karl Moritz on 120 
location of 103,108 
and monument to Handel 103, 119 
and monument to Milton 103, 120 
and Prince’s Pavilion 101, 102, 104, 109, 
112, 114, 117-19 
and Rotunda 102, 104, 109, 119-20 
and Triumphal Arches 113, 114 
See also Frederick, Prince of Wales; 
gardens, by type (1) pleasure grounds, 
(2) commercial; Lockman, John; Tyers, 
Jonathan; Wale, Samuel 
Veblen, Thorstein 3, 18, 23, 68, 79, 151 
Victoria, queen of Great Britain 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s visit to 263 
water lily named in honor of 263 
Vienna (Austria) 147-72 
and first “playground” garden 162 
Friedrich Fischer on Viennese garden 
design 162 
and garden periodicals 157, 161, 168 
Imperial and Royal Garden Building 
Society 162 
model gardens in 162 


politics in 160-61 
and sumptuary laws (Aufwandsgesetze) 
152-53, 155 
Vienna area estates and gardens (including 
commercial gardens) 
Augarten Palace 156 
Hadersdorf-Weidlingau 157, 159n 
at Hetzendorf 162 
at Hietzing 162, 168 
at Kalksburg 159n 
Laxenberger gardens 159n 
Neuwaldegg 157, 159, 162, 168 
and Franz Illner 159 
Potzleinsdorf gardens 159, 160, 168 
Prater (pleasure grounds) 156 
Predigstuhl 157n, 158n 
Rasumofsky’s gardens at imperial 
summer palace 158 
Rosenbaum model garden 162n, 163-66 
Schénau bei Giinselsdorf 159n 
Schénbrunn 156 
and Hetzendorf von Hohenberg 
158n 
See also Biedermeier; Viennese garden 
designers and estate owners listed by 
name 


Virgil 84, 200 


Wake, Lady. See British estates and gardens, 
Courteenhall 
Walpole 
Horace 124, 141, 324 
garden of 253 
History of the Modern Taste in 
Gardening 223-24, 253-54 
letter to Henry Seymour Conway 
on planting 223n 
and Walpolean orthodoxy 254 
See also British estates and gardens, 
Strawberry Hill 
Lady 247, 248 
Sir Robert 125 
and Lord Rockingham 195 
and New Houghton 213 
Watelet, Claude-Henri 29, 35, 74 
Watson-Wentworth. See Rockingham (1) first 
marquess, (2) second marquess 
Charles 194 
family 190 
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See also British estates and gardens, 
Wentworth Woodhouse 
Wedgwood, Josiah 141 
Weidmann, Franz Carl 162n, 163-66 
Westminster Abbey 115, 117-19, 121 
and David Bindman’s view on its statues 
108-9 
Whately, Thomas 192 
and Anglo-Chinese gardens 29 
and definition of landscape gardening 
192 
Whigs 11 | 123, 127-28, 141 | 194-95, 215 | 
289, 292 
Elton, Abraham, IT 125 
See also Bristol England; Rockingham 
Whigs 
Whitehead, Paul 287n, 298. See also 
Medmenham Monks 


Wilkes, John 21 | 193 | 286, 288, 298, 303, 304. 


See also British estates and gardens (1) 


Medmenham Abbey, (2) West Wycombe; 
Medmenham Monks 
Wilkins, William 324, 328 
Williamson, Tom 104n, 219 
Wollstonecraft, Mary 313 
and Gothic gallantry 313 
on women’s status 352 
Woods, Richard 230, 232, 235. See also British 
estates and gardens (1) Audley End, (2) 
Copford Hall 
Wright, Thomas 143 | 232,245,252 | 345. See 
also British estates and gardens, Badminton 
Wyatt, James 324 


Young, Arthur 12, 200-201, 211 
on Bristol estates and gardens 12, 139, 
144n 
on French king’s quarters 32 
on Italian gardens 75 


